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FAIRY SOAP is white and just 
as pure as its whiteness indi- 
cates. It is made from choicest 
materials; is refreshing to the 
skin; it lathers freely in any kind 
of water and always floats. 


FAIRY SOAP 


Each 5c cake of Fairy Soap 
represents the utmost in soap 
quality for the toilet and bath. 





Money cannot buy a purer soap. 


(THE NK FAIR BANK <o 


In writing to advertisérs please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE 
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Protect Your Baby 
Safeguard ‘him in every way. 
If he must be-fed artificrally 
‘Use the | e 
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JUBILEE 
PLAYER 


Price, $700 f. 0. b. 
N.Y. 


Unswerved by the 

cheapening influ- 

ences of modern 

commercialism, 

three generations of the 

Kranich & Bach families of 

piano builders have steadfastly main- 

tained the firm’s original policy of 

manufacturing ‘ ‘Only thé Best that Human Hanas 
Could Fashion.” Rigid adherence to this ideal, for 
more than half a century, has made the Kranich & 
Bach the leader of the world in tone and real musical 
merit. Money can buy nothing better. 


Write for Catalog 


KRANICH & BACH 
233-243 EAST 234 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Vitra. Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


aS 


Pacific Coast Sete 

Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, California 
Sou ale Comm nena Co., a Loe Ange an Callornin 
‘usic » Spo! 
usic Company, Portland, 
Wm. Martius Music House, Seattle, Washington 
Orton Bros., Butte, Montana 
1c. Nickelsen, The Dalles, Oregon 

Angeles Music House, Port Angeles, Washington 
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Charles K. Field, Editor 


The contents of this Magazine are copyrighted and must not be reproduced without permission. 


Lillian Ferguson, Associate Editor 
Walter V. Woehlke, Managing Editor 


Material intended 


for the editorial pages should ws acddzonsed ws to he Editors of SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 





with return p 


are received at the owner's risk. 


TERMS: $2. 40 a; year, single copy, 20 cents. age Canada, 50 cents additional; for other countries, $1.00 additional. 
Entered at the San Francisco Post Office as second class matter. 


Copyright 1915 by Woodhead, Field & Company 
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y The SUNSET 1915 AD CONTEST for March brought in some of the best 


\ “Ad Letters” so far received. The judges awarded the pfizes as follows: 


Mrs. Margaret Lull, 531 21st Street,’ Sacramento, Cal.—$35 


WHY ‘THE WHITE HOUSE COFFEE AD IS = BEST 
An advertisement has been aptly defined as “a silent sal an;” tly 
to be most efficient an ad mu&t possess those qualities which compel the attention 
of the largest possible ber of s of the article offered for sale. 


In the advertisement of WHITE HOUSE COFFEE we find these factors so skil- 
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fully arranged that their message is instantly conveyed to everyone who even 
casually looks through the magazine. 


In the first place, we have the typical American, Uncle Sam, pictured as a traveler. 
Even in normal times Uncle Sam ds i diate attention, for he voices 
the opinion of the average American on whatever subject is being considered. 
In these troublous times his moods are studied with even greater care, not only 
here but in every civilized country. Therefore when we see his shrewd, genial 
face wreathed in smiles, as pictured here, straightway we seek to know the 
reason for his good humor. And the answer giyes the force to the advertisement 
that could not be given by any other than a silent” salesman. 





The traveler is dining; hence the two things uppermost in his mind are, home, 
his journey’s end, and, food for immediate use. WHITE HOUSE COFFEE means 
both, so our typical American smiles. 


But the appeal of this ad is not confined to America any more than is the use 
of WHITE HOUSE COFFEE. An Englishman, seeing it, would probably ask, 
D “What's the bloomin’ thing that’s ticklin’ Sam”? and immediately would get 
his answer. Likewise, the German, Frenchman and every other coffee-drinking 
man would ask the same question in his own peculiar way and get the same 
- reply. The universal figure compels approval of a universal food, without the 
2 use of words.—Mks. MarGaret LULL. 


| SECOND PRIZE WINNER 


Mr. Harold Playter, Box 476,R.F.D.11, Los Angeles, Cal.—$25 
eo. : | Big Ben 


Three classes of people buy an advertised article: 
Those who need it, those who desire something 
better than or different from that which they now 
possess, and those whose money is burning their 1 
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pockets. 
Do you need an alarm clock? Here is one that : 


od 





“rings on time, runs on time, stays on time.” 
Two-fifty “will put it in your home.” 
Are you in search of a better alarm clock? BIG = 
| BEN makes no odious comparisons; he states his 
rice and leaves the rest to your intelligence. 
oreover, look at his picture. 
Does your purse — whether fat or lean— keep N 
| falling open of its own volition? Do you read the 
ads with a tingling anticipation? Are you artistic, 
emotional, or merely acquisitive? Here is some- 
thing attractive, a clock, Ben—BIG BEN—a 
personality! You read briefly of his intrinsic 
value; more at length of his character, cunningly 
extolled in a bit of pleasing fiction; your heart 
warms; you smile and—you buy. 
In this ad, comprehensiveness and art go hand 
inhand. Theeyeis pleased while conning the few, 
ise words; emotionalism is satisfied. Without 
shaking a repellent fist in your face, the ad has 
“punch.” It emanates the sincerity of the man 
who looks you squarely in the eye with a smiling 
determination to be taken at his worth. There 
isno sham about BIG BEN; he does not pretend 
to be an onyx clock or a cuckoo clock. Good- 
natured but positive, he stands forth for what he 
is— an alarm clock, agood one. For the most part 
it bores me to read ads but—I wish I had two-fifty. 
“That familiar face,” with its bit of true-seeming 
fiction, has looked out at us from the pages of many 
magazines, and the reasons for its reappearance are 
the same that have made the short story master- 
pieces live in our hearts, namely: brevity, clarity 
and the true human touch.—Haroup PLayTER. 
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We are going to pay these prizes every month during 1915, and we would enjoy as much paying YOU the prize as 
some one else. If you would like to find out the conditions, use the coupon ) 


Please give me full particulars about the SUNSET AD CONTEST 


SUNSET MAGAZINE AD CONTEST, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California 
a SIR ISEFTS REE x 






























































SUNSET for JUNE 


THE POWER OF THE WATER USERS. Walter V. Woehlke makes 
a rather dramatic analysis of the things that are possible to a codperative 
association with an income of something over a quarter million a year. The 
cumulative effect of this assured annual i income, in its beneficial use, from road- 
building to University maintenance, is something to fire the imagination. 
Mr. Woehlke takes the Water Users’ Association of the Salt River Valley, in 
Arizona, as the chief illustration of his thesis, and incidentally interprets Arizona 
in its vital significance to the Nation. 


IS MONTESSORI THE EDUCATIONAL COLUMBUS? Many a mother, 
eager disciple of the Italian maestra, may be shocked at the temerity that lays 
unsympathetic hands on her household idol, but Dr. W. N. Hailmann, the author 
of this article which is probably the first thorough critical analysis in America of 
the principles underlying the Montessori method, ranks among the country’s 
highest pedagogic authorities and is eminently qualified to make this notable 
contribution to the Montessori literature. 


MOTORING AMONG THE AMERICAN FJORDS. An account of a 
wonder-trip, in obedience to the now fashionable edict: “See America First!” 
The voyage of the “Manuwai,” a motor yacht, 75 feet over all, through the summer 
waters of our northwest coast, covering 1977 miles in eighteen days, a pleasure 
jaunt among icebergs and through inland seas fringed with wildflowers. By 
y 




















Herbert C. Moss. Illustrated in colors. 


THE EXPOSITION in up-to-the-month text and pictures, including 
announcement of special events for June. 





The Ballot of a Thousand Readers, Gentle and Otherwise. An Analysis of ‘1 
our Pacific Coast Subscribers’ Referendum. 











June Fiction 


THE NIGHT RIDERS, a really big story of Texas by George Patullo. 
We feel fairly shut away from the distress of the European war until we read a 
gripping tale like this and realize how far-reaching are the effects of the madness 
in Europe. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


OBLIGING AMELIA, a quaint story of the Latin Sietiet by Gertrude 
Xavier. [Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 


THE EMPEROR, a story of the Southwest by Worth Ryder, depicting in 
a new way the inexorable justice of the wilderness. Illustrated by G. S. Price. 


COMRADES, a soldier story with a strain of delightful humor. There is 
some good fighting in this yarn but none of it is according to military rules. 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


PULSE OF THE PACIFIC. INTERESTING WESTERNERS. HOME 
IN THE WEST. MOTORING NOTES AND POINTS FOR EXPOSITION 
VISITORS. 
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f BILTMORE \ 
‘ NEW YORK _ |} 





” 








x 

Vanderbilt and Madison Aves., 43rd and 44th Sts. mG 

- | ; ‘ 

¥ HE largest and latest of American hotels k 

O 4 . : fi 
e and the social and business center of the §& 

iy Metropolis. Convenient to everything, and in is 


*t the heart of theatre and shopping districts. 


i 1000 outside rooms. 950 private baths. 

wR Rates from $2.50 per day. 

wae Fittingly termed “The greatest hotel success of 
a America.” To stop at The Biltmore is to see 
TEdy New York at its best. “On the Empire 
Tour.” Illustrated booklet upon request. 












JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
President 
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Pointers for Exposition Visitors 
and Other Travelers 


Not one of the million tourists now beginning to pour westward 
across the Rockies will see all there is to be seen. The Sunset Country 
is too vast, its beauty spots are far too numerous to be covered even in 
a full year’s constant travel. In this department SUNSET MAGAZINE 
aims to present a terse summary of worthwhile things to be seen and 
learned in the Far West along the main traveled exposition routes. 
For full information readers are invited to avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by Sunset Magazine’s Service Bureau, which will 
assist readers to plan their itineraries to the best advantage, tell them 
about routes and rates, give information about hotels and side trips and 
take care of their mail addressed care of Sunset Magazine Exhibit, 
The Exposition, San Francisco or San Diego, Cal. The service is free. 

The Service Bureau likewise supplies honest, authentic information 
concerning opportunities, lands and investments anywhere in the Far 





» ee | 





West. 


Inquiries, accompanied by return postage, should be addressed to 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


Opened February 20 and will close Decem- 
ber 4. It is held to celebrate the greatest 
achievement of peaceful effort since the dis- 
covery of America—the completion of the 
Panama Canal. 

It is doubtful if, anywhere in the world, 
could be found a site for a great exposition 
which surpasses or even equals this in its com- 
bination of accessibility, scenic beauty, and 
advantages; a natural amphitheatre with a 
floor about three miles long and from a third to 
a half-mile wide, backed by low hills, flanked at 
each end by government reservations and forti- 
fications and fronting for its whole length on 
the beautiful blue San Francisco Bay. It is 
about two miles from the business center of 
San Francisco and on the hills behind it is the 
best residential district of the city. Magnifi- 
cent mountain and marine views surround it. 

The grounds comprise 635 acres, divided 
into three sections. In the center are grouped 
the eleven great exhibit palaces and Festival 
Hall. To the west, spreading fan-shaped along 
the bay, are located the pavilions of foreign 
nations and the imposing buildings of the 
States, while still beyond these are the live 
stock exhibit buildings and race track, cover- 
ing sixty-five acres, the aviation field, and the 
drill grounds, capable of showing 10,000 troops 
in drill at one time. 


To the east of the exhibit palaces lie the 
sixty-five acres devoted to the amusement con- 
cessions. The Midway, the Pike, the Pay- 
Streak, and the Trail, of former expositions, 
have been put into the melting pot, alloyed 
with new ideas, new thrills, new methods of 
presenting educational and entertaining ex- 
hibitions—and the result is the Joy Zone. 

By day and by night the beauty of the 
Exposition has an especially intimate charm 
for those who have chosen the Inside Inn for 
their home while “doing” the Jewel City. They 
are literally living with the Fair, yet aloof from 
the slightest annoyance, so cleverly has this 
hostelry planned to protect its patrons from 
the crowds of sight-seers, while giving them 
easy access to the grounds. The Inside Inn 
guest has the maximum of comfort at the 
minimum of effort and at reasonable expense. 
Time and fatigue, twin terrors for the tourist 
at previous expositions, may be happily saved 
and avoided in San Francisco by reserving 
accommodations at this hotel. With the won- 
drous Tower of Jewels for a neighbor, a royal 
procession of seasonal flowers for a garden, 
music on the band concourse, and architectural 
masterpieces in splendid perspective — 
could Aladdin’s lamp do more for the 
Inn guest? 

(Continued on page 812) 





Write Sunset Service Bureau for further information 
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See the Exposition Live Inside the 
Right INSIDE INN Grounds 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco eo 7 














SUPERVISED BY THE MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPOSITION y «1 

The Inside Inn is the only hotel within the heart of the Exposition Grounds, where time of Poa 
Exposition G ds—a_ splendid t tables have no terrors for you. 0 <¢** ees 
building, constructed in strict accordance with The Inside Inn is located centrally PS > 
the building ordinances of San Francisco, 1100 on highest point within the grounds, r 7 we" 
rooms, generous in size, perfect in app t. inching the Ba rse, of ae s” *” 

The Inside Inn is the only practical solution Presidio, San Francisco Bay. of or ee s 
for seeing The World’s Greatest Exposition Mt. Tamalpais, Expositi <9 we é 
without fatigue, without worry, without loss main buildings. Motor PF, vo 
of time ca ithout Pp In bus service to and of ~o” ww yw 
effect you transport your home into the very from all trains. 

NOTE THE RATES: Pie 
Single Rooms with detached bath, $2, $2.50, $3. 7 iS Pg 


Single Rooms with private bath, $3, $4, $5. 7 
To these rates add $1 for each additional person. sg rat gen 




















HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


“The Most San Franciscan Place in all San Francisco” 








When the interesting people of 
the world come to San Francisco 
they stop at the St. Francis Hotel. 


SE 9k 


Within walking distance of every- 
thing that is worth seeing. 


SE 9 


Over one thousand rooms. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
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The City of Saint Francis 

San Francisco in itself is a wonderful expo- 
sition as to what man can accomplish in the 
building of a city. The entire business section 
and a great part of the residence section has 
been beautifully and strongly rebuilt at a total 
cost of just about what it has taken to dig the 
Panama Canal—$375,000,000. The visitor 
to the Exposition can well afford to spend 
another week taking in the beauties and won- 
derful sights of San Francisco. 

It is not an orderly collection of assorted 
buildings. It is a spirit, a mental attitude, 
a heritage from the golden days of forty- 
nine. Komance and adventure, the soul- 
freedom of the Vikings, lurk in the wind 
that tunes the rigging of the ships on the 
wide bay. San Francisco is strenuous, indefat- 
igable at work and at play. It dances between 
courses. San Francisco is truly cosmopolitan. 
It does not go to Chinatown, to the great 
Oriental bazaars, to the Italian restaurants on 
the slopes of Telegraph Hill because it wants 
to see the sights. San Francisco goes because 
it wants to shop, because it has developed a 
real appetite for Chinese and Italian and 
French cuisine. 

Chinatown, as mysterious, as inscrutably 
indifferent as ever; Golden Gate Park with 
its museum, its statues, its zoo, its lakes and 
hills and jungles of flowering shrubs where 
the wind used to howl over naked sand 
dunes; Sutro Heights, Sutro Baths, the 
Cliff House overlooking the Golden Gate and 
the Seal Rocks, the Presidio with its forests 
and fortifications, Fisherman’s Wharf close 
to the Exposition, these things every visitor 
sees almost automatically. But he should 
see more of San Francisco. He should drive 
down the Ocean Shore boulevard, cross the 
hills alongside of the sparkling lakes and 
motor down the Peninsula, through San Ma- 
teo, Hillsborough and Burlingame, if he wants 
to see the mansions of the Four Hundred, the 
Italian villas and Spanish palaces in a setting 
as unlike San Francisco’s as glittering steel 
dissembles velvet. He should take to the 
water, go on sternwheelers through the Straits 
of Carquinez up the placid river, through the 
Netherlands of America, with its quaint 
dykes and windmills, to Stockton or Sacra- 
mento. He should see Alcatraz and Goat 
islands lying close at hand in the bay. 

From its beginning San Francisco has 
been a cosmopolitan city of gaiety, of robust 
enjoyment. Its numerous cafés, its cabarets 
and its hotels have never lacked patronage. 
Excepting only New York, it can accommo- 
date more guests than any other city in the 


country. The names of the St. Francis, the 
Palace and the Fairmont are known to every 
traveler. And the Plaza, the Turpin and 
others offer a pleasing combination of quiet 
comfort and moderate rates. The life in San 
Francisco’s hotels and cafés this year will be 
worth coming far to see and hear. 


Around the Bay of San Francisco 


Oakland and its neighbors, Berkeley and 
Alameda, appeal to the exposition visitor with 
particular force. All overland trains on the 
three transcontinental railroads arrive at or 
depart from Oakland, the city linked through 
excellent electric systems with Berkeley and 
Alameda into a common whole. Oakland and 
Alameda have much sunshine, little wind and 
endless miles of flowers. The sturdy evergreen 
oaks gave the city its name. With Alameda 
and Berkeley it has direct ferry service to the 
exposition grounds without change, transfer, 
jostling or waiting in line. 

Oakland is a city of almost a quarter million. 
Berkeley, gazing from its hills westward 
through the Golden Gate, is famous as the 
home of the second largest university—in 
point of enrollment—in the country. The 
University’s campus, its new campanile, its 
remarkable Greek Theatre give it an atmos- 
phere all its own. 

Directly opposite the exposition to the north 
lies one of the most attractive regions in Cali- 
fornia: the valleys, ranges and promontories 
of Marin county, where are situated Muir 
Woods, Sausalito and Belvedere. 

The Northwestern Pacific railway offers 


_the exposition visitor an opportunity to leave 


the beaten path and traverse a hardly known, 
yet most picturesque corner of California 
over a line opened for traffic only a few months. 
The new road runs through the world’s greatest 
redwood forests, through the rugged longitu- 
dinal valleys of the Coast Range to Eureka on 
Humboldt Bay, in the northwestern corner of 
California, a distance of 250 miles. On the rail 
pilgrimage to the sequoia belt the visitor can 
stop over at Santa Rosa, among the orchards 
of Sonoma county, and pay a visit to the ex- 
perimental gardens of Luther Burbank. He 
can see the splendid vineyards of Asti, the 
Italian Colony transplanted bodily to Cali- 
fornia’s soil. Eighty miles north of San Fran- 
cisco he can inhale the perfume of Cloverdale’s 
orange orchards. For many miles he follows 
the winding course of the Russian river, on 
whose banks the Bohemian Club holds its 
annual midsummer jinks among immortal 
redwood columns. 
(Continued on page 814) 
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San Francisco’s Newest Hotel 


Hotel Plaza 


Facing the PLAZA of UNION SQUARE 
400 Rooms. American and European Plan 


The Hotel Plaza is in the center of the 
city’s shopping and theatre district. The 
hotel is convenient to mainline cars to 
all depots and docks—eight minutes’ ride 
to the Exposition by car passing the door. 


RATES REASONABLE 
Managing Proprietor, JOHN G. BARKER 











Phone Sutter 960 


European Plan 
Connecting all rooms 


HOTEL TURPIN 


F. L. and A.W. Turpin, Proprietors 


Auto-bus meets trains 
and steamers 


17 Powell Street 


at Market 


San Francisco, Cal. 

















LIMITED EDITION 


PACIFIC COAST COLOR PICTURES 
To supply 2 deena for choice color-prints of Pacific Coast 
Scenes, the cation Department has selected 64 of the finest 
pictures the ee cepabeti in Sunset Magazine and is planning 
to issue a de luxe edition on beautiful indie tint 5 tint paper, page size 
8xll inches, bound in double-strength wr ages al 

Stock, with hand Id 


d cover 
are of the Pacific Coast Section inl ewe 
from Texas mote Alaa and will make ebook uty 
and educational val 

MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW—SEND MONEY LATER 
We must know at once how many Sunset readers will want one 
of these books. The grice will be $1. 50. pahyarntepe 
write us immediately for reservation. until book 


is ready for distribution. The edition wil be feted ead only 
p Rev king immediate reservation will be enabled to secure a 
all communications to 


copy. 
PUBLICATION DEPT., SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO 























O FAMOUS SAN FRANCISCO 
hotels under the same manage- 
ment—each distinctive for its 
individuality, each catering to 
the discriminating travelers of the world. 


The PALACE is famous all over the 
world for its grand sun court, restaurant 
and grills, perfect cuisine and perfect 
service. In the heart of the business dis- 
trict. 


The FAIRMONT, a palatial hotel, su- 
perbly situated in the heart of the city 
overlooking San Francisco Bay and the 
Golden Gate. Quiet, dignified, homelike. 


For reservations write to 
the Palace Hotel Company 
San Francisco, California 


FAIRMONT 
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The Panama-California Exposition, San Diego 


Opened December 31, 1914, and will close 
January 1, 1916. It is likewise held to com- 
memorate the opening of the Panama Canal, 
and it is its special object to emphasize the 
closer union of the Latin-American states with 
the Republic of the North through the new 
waterway. It is built upon the brow of a high 
table land half a mile from the center of San 
Diego. It is a faithful reproduction of a 
Spanish-American city’s grandeur; the Spanish 
note is carried out so completely, so harmoni- 
ously, the setting provided by Nature and the 
landscape gardener is so magnificent, the 
weather is so evenly mild both winter and 
summer, the wealth of blossom and foliage is 
so gorgeous that no visitor has been disap- 
pointed. The exhibits consist largely of proc- 
esses and have been selected with the inten- 
tion of presenting a comprehensive panorama 
of the Great Southwest’s resources, developed 
and undeveloped. 

Outdoor exhibits are one of the distinctive 
features of the exposition. A model five-acre 
ranch, complete to the last detail, citrus 
groves, a tea plantation are shown under the 
blue sky; even the great organ is built out- 
doors. Owing to the mild, equable climate 
which varies but little between January and 
July, it has been possible to make of the expo- 
sition’s grounds a vast botanical garden of 
flowers, shrubs and trees unrivaled in the 
number and size of specimens and varieties. 
On a 200-acre tract a dozen different makes 
of traction engines are shown in operation 
under field conditions. In three of the build- 
ings the most comprehensive graphic history 
ever made of the evolution of Man is shown 
by models and collections of material gathered 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute in all parts of the globe, the exhibits 
depicting the cultural rise of Man from the 
stone age to the present day. 

One of the features of the San Diego expo- 
sition is the predominant military note. In 
addition to the crews of the warships lying 
in the harbor several companies of marines 
are encamped on the exposition grounds. 

The exhibits of the Western states and dis- 
tricts are designed to be of practical value to 
the agricultural investigator. They contain 
a fund of valuable information, unrolling be- 
fore the eyes of the visitor a graphic pano- 
rama of the potential resources of the West. 
At San Diego the International Harvester 
Company has the largest area ever devoted 
to an exhibit of agricultural implements in 
operation: by a single firm. The Standard 
Oil Company, recognizing the exposition’s 


constructive value, erected a building of its 
own. And to round out the attractions, 
San Diego’s exposition has in its “Isthmus” 
one of the best amusement streets ever pre- 
sented at any great fair. 


The Southern Exposition City 


San Diego and its Exposition are reached 
over the Santa Fe from Los Angeles. On 
round-trip tickets from the East no extra 
charge is made for the journey of 120 miles. 
The exposition, of course, is San Diego’s over- 
whelming attraction, but there are a good 
many other things to do and see. Tia Juana, 
the little settlement just across the Mexican 
line, can be reached by train or motor. There 
are sea-going excursions to the Coronado 
islands, trips to Ramona’s Home in the old 
Spanish San Diego, little journeys to Otay and 
Sweetwater dams, to Grossmont, to El Cajon 
and to Escondido, the hidden valley. Madame 
Tingley’s Theosophical Institute, the heavy 
coast defense batteries of Fort Rosecrans and 
the lighthouse at its farthest tip add interest 
to the beauties of Point Loma. 

Coronado Beach forms the bulwark be- 
tween the blue sea and San Diego’s wide bay. 
Frequent ferries connect it with the city. 
Hotel del Coronado is the most fashion- 
able winter resort in the West, the Mecca of 
the Army and Navy set and famous for the 
speed and dash of its international polo con- 
tests. The Army’s aviation school is located 
here, there is a country club with a race track 
and golf links; tennis and surf bathing con- 
tinue all winter, the fleet of yachts is never laid 
up and the social whirl never leaves time for 
even one little yawn! 

The U. S. Grant, San Diego’s two million 
dollar hotel, built by U. S. Grant, Jr., is the 
focal point of the exposition’s official life. 
Situated in the heart of the city, facing the 
Plaza with its tropical palms and its illumi- 
nated fountain, it entertains every guest of note, 
every delegation from afar, and its large, lux- 
urious lobby is the common meeting ground of 
visitors from the four corners of the earth. 

Motorists can spend a week on the perfect 
roads through the mountains to the east of the 
city, seeing new scenes each day. La Jolla, 
the Jewel, a charming colony of artists and 
writers, clings to the fantastically carved cliffs 
above the pounding surf north of San Diego 
and at numerous points the motorists will find 
restful accommodations amidst delightful sur- 
roundings. They can visit the old Mission San 
Diego, the first of the missions built by Juni- 

(Continued on page 816) 
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bal Diego Panama @alifornia 
Exposition 


1915— Open since January 1 Closes January 1, 1916 
Ce deep notes of the outdoor organ, the trill of the birds in the tall 


trees, the cooing of doves in the towers, the splendor of the peacocks’ 

plumage on green lawns proclaim the joyous peace that dwells in the 
cool cloisters of San Diego’s Exposition. No more peaceful, restful exposition 
was ever built than this city of Old Spain set in vast gardens. It is 500 miles south of the 
Jewel City by the Golden Gate, and one round-trip ticket entitles 
the holder to visit both expositions without extra charge. 















The rains are over, the balmy trade winds have set in. Nowis the 
time to plan your summer vacation in San Diego where every month 
is May. Summer nights are cool, not chilly; summer days are warm, 
not hot, in San Diego. For rest and relaxation, for a survey of the 
opportunities in the Southwest’s undeveloped resources, include 
San Diego in your itinerary. 


Reasonable hotel rates guaranteed by the Exposition Management. 
ASK NEAREST RAILROAD 


AGENT FOR RATES TO 
SAN DIEGO. 
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Del Hlonte 


ON MONTEREY BA Y—125 MILES SOUTH 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Eee’ 3 in California’ 8 ideal locality for health 


new each day for 





ae ‘delight. 


An all-the-year-round resort—every day a per- 
fect day. 


Within five minutes walk from Hotel Del 
Monte is the Finest Golf Course in America. 


Within twenty minutes trolley ride from Pacific 
Grove Hotel, under same management. 


Guests of either hotel accorded equal privileges. 


For rates, reservations and literature, address 


H. R. WARNER, Manager 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California 


Eighteen Holes—Solid Turf Fairways—Blue-Grass 
Patting Greens—Professional Instructors— 
Golf Clubs for Hire 








pero Serra; they can travel along El Camino 
Real, the King’s Highway, to the north until 
they see the creamy walls and the red-tiled 
roof of the Mission San Luis Rey; and then on 
again another mission day march to the ruined 
quadrangle of the Mission San Juan Capis- 
trano. 

Beyond the venerable ruins the road runs 
through Orange county to Los Angeles, thence 
east out of Los Angeles, returning to San 
Diego inland via Riverside. On this route 
the motorist traverses the heart of the 
far-famed orange belt along the foot of 
the Sierra Madre, over roads as good as 
the smoothest boulevards. In Riverside, in 
the patio of Glenwood Mission Inn, he can see 
the two original Washington navel trees, 
parents of all the navel orange trees in Cali- 
fornia. Beyond Riverside the inland route to 
San Diego climbs through picturesque can- 
yons and valleys to the exposition city. 


Along the Padres’ Trail 


The ancient Camino Real, the King’s High- 
way along which the padres traveled from San 
Francisco to San Diego, follows the shore of 
San Francisco Bay along the slope of the Coast 
Range through a number of attractive com- 
munities to San Jose, the capital of the Santa 
Clara Valley which, in turn, is a new and 
revised edition of the acreage that pro- 
duced the first apple. Santa Clara Valley in 
blossom, summer or harvest time, is worthy of 
a trip across the continent to behold. On the 
east rim of the valley, on the heights of Mount 
Hamilton, reached over a marvelous auto road, 
is the great Lick Observatory, and it is while 
climbing this road that the beauties of the 
valley in blossom-time are seen. Los Gatos, an 
orchard city of cozy homes and rare charm, 
climbs the foothills of the Santa Cruz range. 
Palo Alto, the seat of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, peers out over the lower end of San 


Francisco Bay. From San Jose a branch of 


the Southern Pacific’s Coast Line climbs across 
the Santa Cruz mountains, runs through groves 
of gigantic sequoias or redwood to the sunny 
beach town of Santa Cruz. 


Monterey and Del Monte 


Monterey can be reached via the main line 
of the Southern Pacific running between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, changing at Del 
Monte Junction or via Santa Cruz. Artists 
love quaint Monterey, love the thundering surf 
growling among the bold rocks, love the ghost- 
like cypresses, the riot of color which each 


(Continued on page 818) 
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U.S. Grant Hotel 


Send for Booklet or information 
about San Diego Exposition 





SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


An absolutely fire-proof, architecturally beautiful, 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute, centrally located 
me Opposite the Plaza Park. Best of service. 
Large. airy, finely-appointed rooms. Separate 
sh baths and salt water plunges for men 

bn women. Excellent cuisine. 

Tariff: $1.50 per day andup 
Noi during Exposition Year 





J. H. HOLMES, 


General Manager 





by 
JUST ACROSS THE BAY 


FROM SAN DIEGO 
AND EXPOSITION 


REGULAR TARIFF IN EFFECT 
THROUGHOUT YEAR 


AMERICAN PLAN 





Write for Booklet 





JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 








eM TulareCounty Hotel Del Coronado 


Reached by S. P. Tiains to Ducor, 
thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel ° 

Del Venada; good service. Write for des- Coronado Tent City Opens June 1 
criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 


L. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 


Coronado Beach, California 


(Separate Management) 























Glentuood Mission funn 


Riverside, California 


A HOTEL UNIQUE AMONG THE HOTELS 
OF THE WORLD. A FAITHFUL REPRO- 
DUCTION OF THE STRIKING oe ene 
OF MISSION ARCHITECTURE, RNI- 
TURE AND FURNISHINGS OF MONASTIC 
DESIGN, MANY OF THEM GENUINE 
RELICS. GLENWOOD MISSION INN_IS 
KNOWN EVERYWHERE FOR ITS QUIET 
ELEGANCE, ITS SATISFYING COMFORT 
AND GENIAL HOSPITALITY. se se 20 


For Interesting Booklet, Reservations, Etc., Address 


Frank Willer Tie, Riversibe, California 
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Hotel Van Nuys 
Los Angeles ag California 


A inte six-story fire-proof steel and concrete 
hotel in the heart of the city. Guests of the Hotel 
= pies F an of dignity and re- 





le_of 
taste, thoroughly appreciative of the facilities pro- . - 
vided for their comfort. Throughout the house 
one will ~ swift, efficient service, courteous 
and c 





B.W. Thompson and A. J. Pederson 


Managers 





























Hotel Alexandria 


A fire-proof hotel of 700 magnificent 
rooms, a symphony in concrete, steel 
and marble, that appeals to fastidi: 

travelers from every land. European 
planonly se 26 SO BS 
Wire for reservations at our expense. 


Los Angeles, California 





























spring spreads along the zigzag curves of the 
famous Seventeen-Mile Drive on Monterey 
penizsula. Del Monte’s grounds and walks 
ard golf links are as well known as the terraces 
of Monaco; while Pacific Grove is one of the 
riost charming seaside resorts in California. 


Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara lies 120 miles north of Los 
Angeles, nestling along the ocean in a recess 
ot the Santa Ynez mountains. Santa Barbara 
is a fascinating old community, with the mel- 
low tlavor of the old Spanish days still linger- 
ing in its atmosphere. For more than a century 
the altar lights of its splendid Mission have 
never been suffered to go out. 


Los Angeles and Its Beaches 

Los Angeles is a city of half a million. It 
has a climate equably mild enough to make of 
the city both a winter and a summer resort. It 
has innumerable hotels and apartment houses. 
Among its best hotels are the Van Nuys and 
Alexandria. It has orange and lemon groves, 
ostrich and alligator farms, oil wells and 
boulevards lined with American Beauty roses 
within its municipal limits. It is the center 
of perhaps the most perfect system of perma- 
nent motor highways in the country, and the 
focal point of the greatest interurban electric 
railway system in the country. The Trolley 
Trips of the Pacific Electric railway provide 
interesting, varied and comfortable sight- 
seeing at a minimum expense, with a different 
trip and new sights every day in the week. 

The Los Angeles beaches, winter and sum- 
mer resorts like the parent city, boast of com- 
fortable surf bathing in sight of wintry snow 
peaks. They are a gay lot, are the beaches, 
with band concerts, dancing and swimming 
every day in the week and every week in the 
year. Santa Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, 
Redondo Beach and Long Beach are easily 
reached from Los Angeles by automobile or 
electric line. 

Santa Catalina Island, the American Corfu, 
lies thirty miles off the coast opposite San 
Pedro, the harbor of Los Angeles. 


Pasadena 

Pasadena, nine miles north of Los Angeles, 
almost at the foot of the Sierra Madre’s per- 
pendicular wall, has more millionaires per 
thousand population than any other city of 
equal or larger size in the world. Next to its 
homes, Pasadena’s chief charm lies in the 
astounding variety and profusion of its trees, 
shrubs and flowers. To the north of Pasadena 
the famous Mt. Lowe electric line whirls the 
traveler above the clouds, from oranges to 
snow in an hour. (Continued on page 820 ) 
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Write for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet “Trolley 
Trips Through Wonderland” 
an interesting story of “South- 
land” tours. It is FREE for 
the asking, and teems with in- 
formation about all the points 
of greatest interest on The 
World’s Greatest Electric 
Transportation System. 1000 
miles of Standard Railway 
through “The land of heart’s 
desire.” 
D. W. PONTIUS 
Traffic Manager 
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Yosemite 


The Gem of all the National Playgrounds. 
Exposition visitors must see Yosemite. No 
trip complete without it. Trains allow 
ample stopovers or trip can be made from 
n Francisco by a few hours’ journey. 

Ample hotel accommodations. At the en- 
trance to the Park is Hotel Del Portal. Also 
numerous well equipped camps. In the 
Park is Sentinel Hotel. 

Write the Yosemite Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, Merced, California, or call at local 
ticket offices, Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
for further information. 


























Riverside. and the Orange Belt 

At Riverside California’s orange industry 
was born a generation ago. Surrounded by 
a dark green sea of citrus orchards, permeated 
by the sweet odor of the honeymoon blossoms, 
Riverside has endeavored to make the city as 
attractive as its environs. It has succeeded. 
Magnolia avenue, the famous seven-mile drive 
with its quadruple rows of eucalyptus, palms, 
pepper trees and shrubs, has served as a model 
for endless miles of shady streets flanked by 
rose-covered bungalows. 

The finest example of beauty and senti- 
ment combined with comfort and warm 
hospitality is the Glenwood Mission Inn, 
one of the most notable instances of Mission 
architecture in California. The Master of 
the Inn aims to maintain within the walls 
of the Glenwood the same spirit of warm 
yet dignified hospitality that endeared the 
chain of the Californian missions to the 
traveler in the early days. As before a 
crackling log in the fireplace, so men and 
women relax in the warm glow of the Inn’s 
personal hospitality. Physically and spirit- 
ually, Glenwood Inn is the refined embodi- 
ment of the Mission days in California. 

The Orange Belt communities on the fa- 
mous Foothill Boulevard from Los Angeles to 
Redlands and Riverside are well worth a 
visit. Among those the tourist should see 
are Colton, Rialto and the Fontana district, 
Uplands, Ontario, Pomona, Claremont, the 
college town in the midst of orange groves; 
Corona with its lemon groves and the speed- 
way boulevard on which the world’s automo- 
bile records were smashed; Glendora, Azusa, 
Sierra Madre, Monrovia, and Redlands with 
its beautiful tropical park, known as Smiley 
Heights; San Bernardino in the center of the 
mountain-rimmed San Bernardino valley. 
All these points can be reached by automobile 
or by electric cars from Los Angeles. 


The Great California Trio 

The Yosemite Valley is reached over either 
the Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe, connect- 
ing at Merced with the Yosemite Valley rail- 
road which runs to the park boundary, whence 
motor stages continue to the floor of the valley, 
passing in review the great waterfalls and 
polished cliffs on the way. It is unnecessary 
here to describe the Yosemite, but it should be 
pointed out that the valley can be reached in 
comfort every month of the year. To see the 
expositions without visiting Yosemite would be 
a dark sin of omission. 

Lake Tahoe lies on the broad back of the 
Sierra Nevada and is reached by a narrow- 

=. (Continued on page 822) 
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ON LAKE TAHOE 


The World-Famous Sierra Mountain Lake 


TAHOE TAVERN, °.,2eavtiful, 


fortable hotel on California’s wonderful mile-high 
mountain lake. Q@Reached by Lake Tahoe 
Railway @ Transportation Company line from 
Truckee, or by automobile over wonderful 
mountain highway rich in scenic beauty. @ De- 
lightful driveway bordering the lake—one of the 
real automobile tours of the country. No pret- 
tier, more inviting, more restful spot in all 
California for an outing. Exposition visitors 
who want a real taste of California motoring, 
boating, bathing, hunting, fishing, mountain 
climbing must visit this unrivaled lake and resort. 


For illustrated literature and information address 


C.T. BLISS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company 


Tahoe, California 





























Free Guide Book 
Everyone who expects to visit California and the Panama-Pacific 

and Panama-California Expositions needs this book. It is an in- 

valuable guide which will help the planning of a pleasant trip. and 

allow a close estimate of expenses. Explains about stopovers-arid 

side trips, and how for a little more than the price of a single ticket 

Oe can tour the entire West and Northwest. Splendidly illustrated. 
ail the coupon or a postal, asking for Book 94. 


Union Pacific 


The Short and Direct Route to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Free stopover privileges at Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Salt Lake City, together with side trip in season to Yellowstone 
National Park at slight additional cost are among the special 
advantages offered. Special low round-trip rates, special 
arrangements for the traveler’s comfort. 

All information in the book. 


GERRIT FORT, P.T. M., Union Pacific, OMAHA, NEB. 


Ticket offices in all principal cities, including Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Cineinnati, St. Louis, New York, Chicago. 


= aaa MAIL THIS COUPON -#“«<<==- 


i 

I Please send me Booklet No. 94, “California and the | 
a Expositions.” ] 
MMs acs. ca ce vonscucnne scitie +s <0caalineen ice peeneaaewe aga’ } 
BT AMMPOIG <9 w/25:cxc:0:dns.bs bce da dune ten nebaremstameena« chains 4 
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San Francisco: The EMPORIUM 
The greatest department store in San Francisco 





The Ask Mr. Foster 
TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about travel anywhere and 
about Schools. Mr. Foster has opened offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will receive careful and considerate attention. - Youare invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Seattle, The Frederick & Nelson Store New York, Lord & Tavilor, 5th Ave., 38th St. Philadelphia, Ackers, Chestnut and 12th Sts. Washington, 603 14th St. 
Cleveland, The Higbee Co. Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Denver, Brown Palace Hotel Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Indianapolis, L. 8. Ayres & Co. St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Co, New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald - s 


15 other offices in Florida, Cuba and Summer resorts. 


Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York . 


Send stamp with mail inguiry. 


‘Los Angeles: The ANGELUS HOTEL 
SPRING AND 4TH STREETS, Spring Street Entrance 


Ward G. Foster, General Manager. 
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THE IDEAL 
VACATION VOYAGE 


Delightful 17-Day Cruises 


SAN F RANCISCO 
NEW YORK 


via Los Angeles or San Diego through the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Large American 


Trans-Atlantic Liners 
“FINLAND” and “KROONLAND” 
22,000 Tons Displacement 
FROM FRISCO 


ULLAL 


{HNN 


UUM 


FROM New YORK 
MAY 26 MAY 1 
JUNE 16 MAY 22 
and Every Third Week Thereafter 
Highest Trans-Atlantic Standard Cuisine 
and Service 
Circular Tickets, One Way Water Route, 
The Other Way Rail 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


319 Geary Street 9 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AYNQUQAUUUQQQ0000000000004S0 400 0AHOOUAUO ANTHONY 





and Instructive 
Book on 
TRAVEL 


It is Entirely FREE 


We expect a greater demand 
for this 40 page, illustrated 
booklet on travel, than has ever been 
known for any other ever published for free distribution. 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a journey 
and what not to take—how to pack and how to ee care for your 
age and gives exact information as tochecking facilities, weights, 
etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values—distances 
from New York—tells when, who and how much, to “tip.” In fact 
this booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel.orare con- 
templating taking a trip in this country or abroad. - 
Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s Seasick 
Remedy as a practical hand book for travelers. . 
al édition is —— so we suggest a you send your “o°4) 
dress at once. and recéivea copy. postal w it. 
Please address our Detroit office for the booker, , 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
490 Henry Smith Blidg., _ Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England 
Branches in Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg. 


















gauge railroad connecting at Truckee with the 
main line of the Southern Pacific between 
Ogden and San Francisco. It is a mountain 
lake thirty miles long, almost circular in shape 
and rimmed by forested slopes that climb far 
above the snow line. Its water is so singularly 
clear that objects eighty feet beneath the sur- 
face may be discerned plainly with the unaided 
eye, and the ever-changing play of colors in this 
crystal fluid has no counterpart even in the 
famed Italian lakes. The trip to Tahoe from 
the main line, including a steamer journey 
clear around the lake, can be made in a day, 
stop-overs being granted on all tickets, but a 
longer stay at one of the numerous resorts 
fringing the shore will be worth the delay. 
Mount Shasta’s white cone looms up on the 
northern horizon hours before the train reaches 
its base; and it remains in view until the Oregon 
line is crossed. Mount Lassen, the only active 
volcano in the United States, is in plain view 
from the train before Shasta is approached. 


The Southern Routes 

Going east or coming west, no exposition 
visitor should fail to arrange for a pilgrimage 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, reached 
from Williams on the main line of the Santa 
Fe. The Grand Canyon has no parallel any- 
where on earth. It is a sermon, a prayer in 
stone, a deep-toned chant of Judgment Day. 

The southernmost exposition route of the 
Southern Pacific via El Paso and New Orleans, 
touches Tucson, Arizona, a city that looks 
young and modern, although it is one of the 
oldest settlements in America, with its Mission 
San Xavier del Bac, founded in 1687. 

From Globe, a trip by automobile stage 
may be made to the famous Roosevelt Dam 
and Phoenix, the capital of the Salt River 
valley, irrigated from the water supply stored 
behind the dam. 

El Paso, one of the fastest growing cities in 
the Southwest, is well worth a visit. A trip 
into Mexico can be made by boarding the 
street-car that crosses the Rio Grande into 
Juarez with its cathedral 300 years old, and its 
up-to-date race track only three years old. 


The Great Northwest 


The traveler to the expositions from the East 
should by all means map his course so as to see 
the great Northwest either first or last. The 
northwestern empire is a succession of towering 
timber-clad mountains, rich protected valleys 
and flourishing cities. 

The water route from the Golden Gate 
northward isa continuous picture of rugged 
green shores, clearly seen from ship deck. 

(Continued on page 824) 
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TOURS FOR 
THE TOURIST 


In Vacation Land. California’s popular playgrounds 
provide every natural attraction 


Seashore—Forest—Mountain—River 


Superb Climate, the Sportsman’s Paradise, Matchless 
Scenery, easily reached over the lines of the 


Northwestern Pacific Railroad 


Hundreds of delightful places for 
A Day—a Week—or a Month’s Pleasure 


MT. TAMALPAIS AND MUIR WOODS.—A journey to 
@ mountain top over a wonderful steam railroad—Muir Woods 
—a grove of primeval redwoods. 


SAUSALITO FERRY.—Boat from San Francisco to Sausa- 
lito gives an excellent idea of San Francisco Bay—the Islands 
and the Golden Gate—time 30 minutes. 


TRIANGLE TRIP.—A 150-mile journey along the seacoast 
and through the giant redwoods beside the Russian River. 


SAN RAFAEL.—Delightful ferry trip—a journey by steam 
train and return via electric over a different route—one hour 
from San Francisco. 


PETALUMA.—The greatest chicken producing center in 
California—one and three-quarter hours from San Francisco. 


SANTA ROSA.—A thriving city in the midst of a beautiful 
valley—the home of Luther Burbank—prosperous orchards, 
vineyards and ranches—two and a half hours from San Fran- 
cisco. 


BOYES HOT SPRINGS.—A resort of well known excellence 
—famed for its health-giving hot baths—good accommodations 
—an hour and a half from San Francisco. 


AGUA CALIENTE.—Spanish for “hot water.” 
healing hot springs—two hours from San Francisco. 


Nature’s 


HEALDSBURG.—A charming town in a prosperous orchard 
and vineyard country—three hours from San Francisco. 


RUSSIAN RIVER.—Flows through the great redwood 
groves and is fascinatingly beautiful—railroad follows it for 
nearly 100 miles. 


CLOVERDALE.—On the Russian River—center of a charm- 
ing summer home colony—three hours from San Francisco. 
Stage from here for California Geysers. 


ASTI.—The vineyard of the great Italian-Swiss Colony— 
3,000 acres and a complete wine-making plant—visitors. wel- 
come—less than four hours from San Francisco. 


UKIAH.—Situated in a rich valley—noted for its hops— 
splendid climate and vineyards. Automobile stages from here 
for many coast and inland points. 


LAKE COUNTY.—‘‘The Switzerland of America’’—includes 
wonderful mountain scenery—hundreds of mineral springs— 
excellent hotels and beautiful Clear Lake, the largest fresh 
water lake on the Coast. 


EUREKA AND THE REDWOODS.—This company taps 
the redwood belt of California. On a trip to Eureka over the 
new line these gigantic trees are p: 


LN For free ap tm and descriptive matter 
Shy 


consult our agents or address 
J. J. GEARY, G. P. A. - San Francisco 
Ticket OFFICES: 
Sausalito Ferry, Foot of Market St. 
and 874 Market St., San Francisco 








WASHINGTON ANNEX 


SEATTLE 


Just a Step 


from the shopping center— 
overlooking Puget Sound and 
the snow-capped Olympics. 


A modern, fire-proof hotel, 
cheerful in, atmosphere, 
handsomely furnished—an 
interested personal service 
devoted to the comfort of 
its guests. 


All outside rooms, every con- 
venience, excellent cafe, 
reasonable rates. 


Suites for families and travel- 
ing parties. 


Hotel Washington Annex 


SEATTLE 
J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor 
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Coming West? 


Prospects were never brighter in the West. 
This is especially true of the Great Pacific 
Northwest—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Alaska. It is particularly true of the famous 
Puget Sound Country. 


The Opening of the Panama Canal 
The Upbuilding of Alaska 
_ The Revival of the Lumber Industry 


will contribute millions of money and hun- 
dreds of thousands of thrifty people to Seattle, 
the “New York of the Pacific,” and to Wash- 
ington, the most rapidly growing State of the 
Union, and it is true today that AN INDE- 
PENDENT FORTUNE, HAPPINESS 
AND CONTENTMENT and REAL JOY 
OF LIVING await every honest, industrious 
individual that comes to this favored sec- 
tion prepared and determined to make the 
most of life. 


WE WANT TO SEND YOU 


(free, of course) 
Authentic, detailed information regarding 
the opportunities now offered you in “THE 
WEST.” 


OUR BOOKLETS: 
“WESTERN OPPORTUNITIES” 


Tells you all about the various business open- 
ings. Stores of all kinds, factories, hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, business openings of 
every sort and size from a $200 peanut stand 
to a $500,000 manufacturing plant. 


“WESTERN FARMS AND HOMES” 


Tells you of hundreds of highly improved 
farms and ranches. Fortunes are being made 
every year from Dairy Farms, Hog Ranches, 
Wheat Ranches, Stock Raising, Orchards and 
Gardening. We have them in every size and 
price. Complete descriptions furnished. 


“WESTERN INVESTMENTS” 


Special Department, dealing in banks, bank 
stocks, industrial investments, bonds and 
mortgages. SPECIALIZING in CONTROL 
of Banks. Confidential reports furnished. ;j 


ABOUT THIS COMPANY 


We refer you to any bank in Seattle—to the 
Secretaries of the Chamber of Commerce 
and The Commercial Club, or to any citizen 
of Seattle that. you may happen to know. 
We have been actively engaged in this busi- 
ness for fifteen years—eight years in this 
location. Your communications will receive 
prompt attention. 


H.E. Dominy & Company 


Joshua Green Building 


Seattle Washington 




















Portland, the Rose City 


Portland lies 100 miles from the open sea 
behind the rampart of the Coast Range, on 
the fresh-water harbor of the Willamette 
river. The Rose City’s residences have 
climbed clear to the crest, 800 feet. high, 
of the steep hills that flank the river valley. 
From these heights the view of the Portland 
sentinels, the great white peaks of Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Adams, Mt. St. Helen, even of Mt. Rainier 
far to the north, presents a picture worth the 
trip across the continent. 

Portland has planted rose gardens even on 
the strips of parking between curb and side- 
walk, rose gardens unfenced, without pick-me- 
not signs, rose gardens with such an abundance 
of perfect blossoms that millions wither on the 
bushes. There are magnificent auto drives 
around and out of Portland, especially over 
the highway that leads through the gorge of the 
Columbia past scores of waterfalls to the fa- 
mous Hood River valley. 


The Puget Sound Region 


Puget Sound is an arm of the sea which, at 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca, has broken through 
the fastnesses of the Coast Range and pene- 
trated far behind this mountain bulwark. 
The entire Puget Sound region is dominated 
by the huge white-and-lilac bulk of Mt. 
Rainier, the “Mountain that was God,” which 
rises from salt water to a height of almost three 
miles. 

This combination of salt water and snow 
mountains in parallel chains makes of the 
Puget Sound region a playground par excel- 
lence, a summering region of infinite charm and 
variety. The number of excursions out of 
Seattle and Tacoma by auto, train, boat or 
trolley is legion. The heart of the Olympics 
can be reached in a day by comfortable 
steamers and motor stages; Hood’s Canal 
and the marvelous San Juan Islands are close 
at hand. Some of the most wonderful auto 
trips in the country over fine roads begin at 
Seattle and Tacoma. And Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park lies at the very door of the Puget 
Sound cities. On trains, in private or public 
motors the tourist can leave his hotel overlook- 
ing the deep-sea shipping after breakfast and 
before dinner pick flowers at the foot of gigantic 
glaciers compared with which the world-famous 
Mer de glace on Mount Blanc is a mere pigmy. 
And for the motor boat enthusiast the Puget 
Sound country with the Inside Passage is a 
paradise that requires the vacations of a life- 
time for its thorough exploration. In Lake 
Washington Seattle has one of the most attrac- 

(Continued on page 826) 
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SEATTLE 


A Seattle Silhouette 


California Exposition Patrons 
have you ever visited Puget Sound? 


If so, there is no need to remind you to have your railroad tickets 
read ‘‘via Seattle.”’ 


If not, the opportunity now offered to enjoy this scenic wonderland 
should not be missed. 

Don’t OVERLOOK this chance to LOOK OVER the Pacific Northwest 
and get first hand knowledge of the great resources, marvelous climate, 
unsurpassed scenery, and wealth of opportunities which have made 
Seattle a city of 325,000 in a comparatively few years. 


Motorists will find good roads from St. Paul to Seattle and south to 
California on the National Parks Highway. This includes Yellowstone, 
Glacier, and Rainier National Parks. 


Sportsmen will find the best of yachting, fishing and hunting in the 
vicinity of Seattle. 


Business men will find opportunities in this city and section to profit 
by their visit here. 


Arrange for several days’ stop-over in Seattle, the Shrine City in 1915, 
Gateway to Alaska and the Orient. 


Write for Booklet to 


Publicity and Industrial Bureau 


Chamber of Commerce 
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Hore: — 
Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


EUROPEAN MODERN LUXURIOUS 
Absolutely Fireproof 
Rooms with bath $2 and upwards 


Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 

















The Blac Kston, 





SEATTLE 
Ace EATT yore 
NTRAL HOTEL 


OPENED FEB 15, 1915 
UNDER MANAGEMENT OF OWNER 


ENTIRELY NEW 


QUIET AND RESTFUL THOROUGHLY MODERN 


FIVE MINUTES TO STORES AND THEATRES. 


oe . ge CAR LINES TO RECREATION 
AND TO PASSENGER STATIONS. 


TOURISTS’ RESERVATIONS NOW 
BEING MADE. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND GUIDE 





MIS EIGHTHAVE.ATPINE = “iy 
DAY, WEEK y 
MONTH 














tive sweet-water lakes in the Northwest. Its 
splendid park system is connected up by end- 


=| less miles of smooth boulevards and Elliott 


Bay is one of the busiest harbors in the world. 
Among Seattle’s hotels the Washington Annex, 
Perry and the Blackstone (just completed) 
are representative of the true Western 
hospitality. 

Tacoma, located on the deep water of Com- 
mencement Bay, has preserved a bit of the 
original virgin woods in its splendid Point 
Defiance Park. Its stadium is one of the sights 
of the West. A visit to Puyallup Valley, the 
home. of the,Big Red Raspberry, ten miles 
— Tacoma, will be found pleasant and profit- 
able. 


Vancouver and Victoria 


Like Seattle and Tacoma, the city of Van- 
couver, between Howe Sounc and the Fraser’s 
mouth, is rimmed by snow-capped mountains. 
From Seattle commodious and fast passen- 
ger vessels ply to Vancouver via Victoria, the 
Britishest city in America. Few salt water 
rides offer an equally charming, constantly 
changing panorama of white peaks, green 
islands and narrow defiles. The Malahat 
Drive out of Victoria is well worth a day’s 
delay, and those with spare time cannot em- 
ploy it more profitably than in a motor car 
exploration of the glaciers, forests and salmon 
streams on Vancouver Island. 


Spokane and the Inland Empire 


Stop-overs can also be had for a break in 
the transcontinental journey at Spokane, capi- 
tal of the Inland Empire, between the Rockies 
and the Cascades, a most important railroad 
center and one of the most beautiful cities in 
the Pacific Northwest. The crisp, cool air of 
Spokane, its network of fine roads, electric and 
steam lines make a sojourn pleasant and 
attractive. The Spokane river roars through 
the heart of the city in a series of white cascades 
and thundering falls. Lake Coeur D’Alene and 
Hayden Lake, placid sheets of water mirroring 
the crests of the Bitter Root mountains, are 
but an hour’s ride by trolley or motor from 
Spokane. 


The National Parks of the Northwest 


The Pacific Northwest, on both sides of 
the line, is the region of national parks. Yel- 
lowstone National Park, supplied with every 
facility for comfortable sightseeing, is reached 
by a short branch of the Northern Pacific’s 
main line at Livingston or via the Oregon Short 
Line either from Salt Lake City and Ogden or 
from Butte. The entrances to Glacier National 

(Continued on page 828) 
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Eternally snow-elad and visible for 
a hundred miles, The center of a 
tremendous National Park, one of 
the greatest seenie attractions of 
the continent, it offers a delightful 
two or three day trip. 





hours motor or 
aac "it is 14,444 feet h' the 
loftiest peak in the United States. 


tial inns and hotels are in 
the foothill. 





































manufacturing and industrial city, has 
ie ly the most attractive residential sec- 
tion of the entire Pacific Coast. 
Nearly every home in the city boasts a lawn 
at is green a e year round, and in the 
summer teems with countless roses of wonder- 
ful beauty. 
Every variety of rose known flowers and 
blooms in the mild climate of Puget Sound, 
never hot in summer, and never cold in the 
winter. 


To the man or woman with sufficient means 
to live where conditions are most ideal for 
contentment, Tacoma offers with its wonder- 
ful motor roads, drives, and parks the most 
alluring prospect wel sane enjoyment and 
pleasure that can mbodied in the place 
you want to call your y ase 


Investments in plenty are offered that afford 
ample return and security to the investor. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST GOLF 


wil be hd HHS Nome etiana car wt, AUTO RACES © 


starting June 10. 

Many of the greatest stars in the country will be able to JULY 4TH 
take part this year. ‘‘Chick” Evans, Jerome Travers, ld 
Francis Ouimet, Jack Neville, Harry Davis, Chandler Many of the freatest , race drivers in the wor' 
Egan, and other great stars of the game have announced will meet on Tacoma’s famous Speedway, July 
their intention of competing. 4 and 5, for the annual Golden Potlatch and 
othe jigtnwestern eet —, = such 
Send us a 2cent stamp and ill tly mail oe urman, ie en, Ruc l, 

you four Poster Seetacemeaiean oso aoe, Dave Lewis, Oldfield, Resta and many 
rr Arey oye Palgpaw. 3 pond oo DRESS., CLIM ro With its new covering of wood flooring it “a be 
MI. TACOMA, 408 EQUITAI ABLE BLDG, TACOMA, W. rg this year the fastest automobile race track in th 


wor 
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Inelude. Alaska and the 
Puget Sound Country in 
Your — Trip for 


O see America right, you MUST see 
ALASKA. Inall the world there is no 
greater trip than up the smooth, pro- 

tected Inside Passage from Seattle in the 
heart of the famous Puget Sound country to 
. the fjords, the glaciers and great mountains 
_ under the Middight Sun. And now the stim- 
ulus of railroad building is touching Alaska 
j rapid development. 
This office, having in ten years accumulated 


a large fund of first-hand data‘on Alaska and. 


«. the Pacific Northwest, stands ready to supply 
information concerning the best hotels, their 
rates and locations, concerning steamship 
routes, sailing dates, fares, reservations, side 
trips in any part of the scenic Northwest. 
Requests for literature, booklets and infor- 
mation from Sunset readers will receive careful 
personal attention. Inclose 10c for literature. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Northwestern Manager 


Sunset Magazine 
218 GLOBE BUILDING SEATTLE, WASH. 














Bungalow 
Magazine 


FROM THE LAND 
OF THE SUNSET 





Iricreases the pleasures and solves the problems of 
home building. Profusely illustrated with splendid 
photographs of the newest and best of Bungalows, 
suitable for any climate. Furnishes many interior 
afid exterior ideas, also plan layouts of the unique 
and original type. It features each month workin 

drawings, 8 YFcations and complete bill of materia! 
for a bungalow, with plenty of views of the same and 
a dependable estimated cost. Saves many times its 
‘cost and helps avoid the expense of changes and 


costly extras, occasioned from building hap 


IT WILL PLEASE AND HELP YOU 


“Bend 25 cents for sample copy, or send One Dollar 
for Special Six Months’ trial Subscription. 


The regular price of Bungalow Magazine is $2.50 a 
year inU. 5. $3.00 in Canada, and $3.50 in 


foreign countries. al \Y 
: Ge 
BUNGALOW ‘ - 
MAGAZINE 
670 EMPIRE’ BUILDING 
mcs se 


al TT) 








Park are Glacier Park station on the east and 


Belton in the West. Both stations are on the 


main line of the Gréat-Northern and a system 
of sightseeing cars and hotels makes it possible 
to tour from one entrance to the other through 
the best portions of the park. A 


The Canadian Rockies’ 


In addition to, the national park routes, 
those coming to the expositions or returning 
via Puget Sound have open to them two steel 
highways through the Canadian Rockies of 
Alberta and British Columbia. With the 
exception of the Dolomites in Austria, there 
is no portion of the Alps which can compare 
with the Canadian Rockies in ruggedness 
and fantastic carving of the jagged peaks. 
Along the Canadian Pacific stop-overs at 
Lake Louise, at Field and Emerald Lake in 
the magnificent Yoho Valley and at Glacier 
will leave lasting impressions. The Selkirks, 


‘the upper Columbia, the Arrow Lakes and 


the wild canyon of the Fraser river will keep 
the traveler’s eyes busy till late in the evening. 


Grand Trunk to Prince Rupert 


The second line through the Canadian 
Rockies, the Grand Trunk Pacific, is now open 
for transcontinental passenger service. From 
the Canadian prairies it strikes westward 
through Yellowhead Pass, skirts the base of 
Mt. Robson, traverses the pristine wilderness 
of Central British Columbia and follows the 
gorge of the Skeena river through the Cascades 
to the new sea port of Prince Rupert, a few 
miles from the southern Alaskan boundary. 
Steamships operated by the railroad carry the 
passengers 500 miles up or down the coast 
through the Inside Passage to or from 
Vancouver. 


The Alaska Trip 


Seattle is the gateway to Alaska, the slum- 
bering territory of gold and coal and salmon, 
of unguessed agricultural resources about to be 
awakened by the combined efforts of the gov- 
ernment railroad, the Panama Canal and the 
opening of the coal fields. Through the land+ 
locked, mill-pond waters of the Inside Passage, 
the most wondrously beautiful salt-water high- 
way in all the world, fast and luxurious liners 
speed to the north along the face of towering 
cliffs, past the mouth of fjords wilder, grander 
than Norway’s scenery, to the ponderous ice 
cliffs, the totem poles and the midnight sun of 
the northern latitudes. The cost of the Alaska 
excursions is so reasonable, the impressions of 
the trip are so remarkable, that available space 
on the liners will be promptly taken up. 
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SEE ALASKA THIS SUMMER 


UR NORTHERN FRONTIER WONDERLAND 





Be sure your ticket reads via Alaska Steam- 

ship Company on one of these fast modern 

ships. 

MARIPOSA ALAMEDA NORTHWESTERN 
JEFFERSON DOLPHIN 


The ‘‘Alaska Steamship Way’’ is the 
only way to see Alaska right. 


Three sailings a week to all the i paesgine 
points. The steamer is your home with 
every comfort and convenience at your 
command. 


When you visit the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion call at our Alaska exhibit in the Trans- 
portation Palace. It is one of the big 
attractions—you ll enjoy it. 

Make your stateroom reservations now. 
Write for illustrated Alaska folder and full 


—— details of the Alaska tourist trip. 
Eyak Lake Near Cordooa 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


JOHN H. BUNCH, General Freight and Passenger Agent 
FIFTH FLOOR, LOWMAN BLDG. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











MONEY IN HOGS AND ALFALFA 


FAMOUS MOSES COULEE, WASHINGTON 





Excellent soil, fine climate, good transportation. Price and terms so reasonable that, land will pay for itself and at the oan 
time provide ample funds itp se § port a a ‘qNottace Nothing else | mee gets dn the famous Moses Coulee district in the entire Northwest, so be sure to 
write for illustrated bookle d full particulars of our offer roy ns 

ERIKSON JOHANSON & COMPANY, 1303 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
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‘Some Notable Exhibits at the San Francisco Exposition 


Remembering that women constitute fully 
one-half of the visitors at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, a look at the electric bungalow of 
the General Electric Company in the Palace 
of Manufactures will convince one that its 
creators understand the psychology of success- 
ful exhibiting. It is an eight-room bungalow 
with garage and workshop attached. It is 
completely furnished and ‘stands a tribute to 
the versatility of electricity. Every domestic 
problem involving heat, light and power has 
been solved through the use of wires and 
switch buttons. A touch heats the rooms, 
ventilates them, vacuum-cleans them. 

Milady’s meal is prepared on an electric 
range with an electric broiler in the oven. An 
exhaust fan, ozonator, dishwasher, ice cream 
freezer, refrigerating machine, silver buffer— 
each connected to an individual small motor, 
as is all motor-driven apparatus in the house— 
leave little to be desired in kitchen equipment. 

Between kitchen and dining room the pass- 
pantry, wired and asbestos walled, heats 
plates and keeps food properly warm. The 
lady of the house, seated at her dining table, 
can plug in beneath the table edge four wires 
connected with the chafing dish, toaster, 
samovar or percolator, and grill. 

Living room, sewing room, bedroom, nur- 
sery, laundry, each has its special aids. Piano 
player, luminous radiators, sewing machine, 
washing machine, wringing and ironing ma- 
chines, all harnessed to the wall or floor by 
slim cords, perform their duties at a touch. 
Saws and lathes in the workshop are operated 
efficiently by the unseen power. The pump 
shed shows country water systems which 
force water to upper floors. Model cream 
separators, milk coolers, churns and bottle 
washers are featured in the dairy room of this 
cozy little electrical home. 


Amateur Achievements 


Bromide, according to Gelett Burgess, 
means something uninteresting or common. 
The Eastman Kodak Company, however, 
uses the word with pride as it points to the 
collection of one hundred and sixty bromide 
enlargements in its second floor gallery in the 
Liberal Arts Palace. These pictures, the work 
of amateur photographers, are unusual both 
in subject and in treatment. The first 
floor exhibit has an added attraction: success- 
ful color photography. Here for the first time 
examples of the new kodachrome process are 
shown in a public gallery. The portraits 
fairly glow with color, warmth and life. Plates 


superimposed in frames before Mazda lamps 
show delightfully vivid fidelity to color and 
naturalness. This exhibit is timely and of real 
educational value. It exactly expresses the 
theme of the whole Exposition: meritorious 
accomplishment. 


“The Spirit of the West” 


Visitors to the Palace of Varied Industries 
are attracted by a remarkable piece of statuary. 
The execution of the piece is the handiwork 
of the craftsmen of the International Silver 
Company; it is made-of the metals used to the 
largest extent in the making of the products 
of the company—pure silver, pure gold, white 
metal and nickel silver. 

The group, noteworthy for its size alone, is 
over seven feet in length, nearly five feet high, 


and about three and one-half feet wide—the' 


largest piece of statuary of the kind ever 
fashioned from precious metals. 


It represents the growth and development. 


of the great ‘West and was especially designed 
to commemorate the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Its figures depict the various stages of 
the Western country’s development, from the 
days of the Indian to the present time. 


Putting Out Palace Fires 


Any one who wants to start real fires within 
any building of this Exposition must indeed 
have a good excuse. Fire is one of the things 
the authorities most fear, and to get permis- 
sion to use flames in demonstrating safety 
apparatus requires a rigid test and the full 
confidence of the officials. The demonstrator 
of the Pyrene fire extinguisher starts leaping 
flames of waste and gasoline within a glass 
enclosure many times a day. This sort of 
thing is startling in a building where smoking 
is strictly forbidden; yet with the aid of a 
quart brass container the flames are killed 
in an instant. No morte effective demonstra- 
tion of a fire protection could be made than 
this. 


The Temple of Frozen Music 


Victor Temple, in the Palace of Liberal 
Arts, is a Roman Doric structure of singular 
beauty. It is delicately finished in white, 
blue and gold, is softly lighted, and a com- 
fortable resting place for thousands daily. 
Its 125 seats are always filled. Visitors listen 
to Victor classical records and hear short 
authentic discourses on folk lore, operas, 
school music and the history of music by 

(Continued on page 832) 
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Let This Flag WemBe Your Guide 


TO ALASK A'S ke 


A 12 Day Thousand Mile De Luxe Inland Sea Voyage— 
attle to Skagway, Alaska and Return— 
$60 Berth and Meals Included 


E mile of this unusual trip presents wonderful mountain scenery, odd sha; 
and peninsulas, beautiful bays, tortuous arms of the inland sea, grand waterfalls 
with the entire shore line clothed in a rich deep green of the virgin forest. 


Here and there are quaint totem pole villages of the North coast Indian which bring 
new delights to the traveler. 


Another very interesting attraction is the Alaska salmon canneries tucked away in 
snug coves busily engaged in catching and preparing the Alaska salmon which may be 
seen from the deck splendid Border Line steamships. 


Alaska is one of the most interesting: tourist attractions on the Pacific Coast; be sure to 
see it this year. 


Almost every mail brings us inquiries from all corners of the United States from people ~ 

are contemplating making the Alaska Excursion ‘Tip ‘this“year. We ‘strongly 
advise making berth reservations at the earliest possible’ morerit tn order to-secure the 
most desirable accommodations on our ships. 


Write today for our new 1915 Alaska tourist book just off the press and we will write 
you a personal letter giving full details as to rates, length of trip, etc. 


2DER LINE TRANSPORTAT 


HAINES. GENERAL MANAGER H.C.BRADFORD.TRA 
iat - ~11S52 HENRY BUILDING . SEATTLE.WA 


























CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION ew 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa ‘Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte ston! a 9d Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 


Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 











fCENIC WONDERS’ 
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Oregon 


In the Neutral Zone 


Oregon is an out-door state, abounding 
in green forests, clear sparkling trout 
streams and lakes, bays and ocean 
shores, ranges of snow-capped moun- 
tains and broad cultivated fertile valleys. 


Modern cities, towns and villages dot 
the landscape. Comfortable and luxu- 
rious hotels, camps and resorts afford 
ample accommodations for the traveler, 
the vacationist and the tourist, while the 
fastness of the wild challenges the 
camper, the hunter, the fisherman, the 
mountaineer and the lover of nature. 





Oregon is blessed with an ideal summer 
climate, mild days and cool nights. 


You may see the scenic beauties of 
Oregon and California enroute to or 
from the P. Pacific Exposition by 
having your ticket read over the 





Shasta Route—Southern Pacific 


Send postal card for our new illustrated 
folders, Oregon—Outdoors, and Califor- 
nia and Its Two World Expositions. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, 
General P. Agent, 
Portland, 











specialists. A definite series of programs has 
been arranged in. which-well; known artists in 
person talk, dance or sing, and.groups of girls 
give classical and folk dances. No attraction 
in the Liberal Arts Palace has a more regular 
attendance than this-exhibit. With nothing 
to sell and no admittance charged, Mr: Everett 
Worthington, master of ceremonies, does a 
wonderful business in good will. 


From Cow to Can 


Any one who views the Pacific.Coast Con- 
densed Milk Company’s herd of one hundred 
thoroughbred Holstein cows in.the-Live Stock 
division, sees the washing and grooming the 
animals receive before: they: are milked by 
machines; follows the-milk to the condensory 
and sees it put through the condensing process, 
will better appreciate what is meant by milk 
sanitation. In the tile-lined workroom machin- 
ery reduces the fresh milk to the required con- 
sistency and seals it in cans; later Visitors are 
served the various products of the condensory, 
and no small part- of their-enjoyment is the 
knowledge of the cleanliness which is the 
company’s watchword. The Carnation Com- 
pany has the largest herd of cows at the Ex- 
position, and produces all the milk it condenses 
here. The daily output of the factory opera- 
ted at the Exposition is 6,000 cans, which are 


-sold-to the trade immediately. 


Electricity at Work 


There are two general types of displays: 
“still” exhibits and ‘“‘working” exhibits. The 
Western Electric Company is peculiarly for- 
tunate in being able to combine the two with- 
out losing the value of either. All the com- 
pany’s modern appliances for shortening steps, 
saving minutes and conserving labor are in- 
stalled in the Palace of Manufactures. The 
visitor can watch demonstrations of train dis- 
patching by telephone, with a real semaphore 
block-signal; automatic ringing of a desired 
telephone number, and “cutting out” when 
the conversation’ closes; announcements and 
music by the electric loud-speaking receivers; 
completely isolated rural electric plants; fire 
alarm systems; home cleaning aids; outfits 
for city, country and mine telephoning, for 
interhome use—and for closed automobiles. 
Two huge hemispheres overhead are dotted 
with lights indicating the world offices. 
These lights flash off and on every seven 
seconds, announcing the completion of manu- 
facture of a new desk telephone instrument. 
Nothing is shown which does not perform its 
particular work. It is an exhibition of the best 
way to do certain things with electricity. 
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ALL ROADS LEAD TO 


Santa Clara County 


AND “THE VALLEY OF HEART’S DELIGHT” 


of which Chauncey M. Depew said: 
“Say for me, as a much travelled man, that this is the richest valley in the world.” 





For the Tourist, the Farmer and the Homeseeker IT’S 
Study the above map and observe the county’s ideal, ; N FREE 
sheltered location between two ranges of mountains; hea SS TO 






its nearness toSan Francisco; its possibilities of deep y. 
watertransportation; its splendid position on the 
State Highway; its excellent railway system. 
Visit it now while you are attending the 
Panama -Pacific Exposition. Only 47 
miles to San Jose by train. 2 hours by 
automobile over the State Highway. 
This FREE 64-page Illustrated 
Booklet will give you a full descrip- 
tion of the climate, the industries, the 
opportunities of this Sunny Garden of 
California. Write for it today. 

Send postal or coupon to 


Advertising Manager Board of Supervisors 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


You! 
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THE LURE OF FREE LAND 


By WALTER WILLARD 


There is left of the public domain, of the 
land owned by all the people, a total of approx- 
imately 350,000,000 acres outside of Alaska. 
The bulk of this free land is in the Far Western 
states, and to the West are turned the hopeful 
eyes of the land-hungry East. Many a slave 
of desk or bench is dreaming of a free home- 
stead which some day will be his in the land 
beyond the Rockies. 

Most of these dreams will always remain 
dreams. Every piece of free homestead land 
in the West has some kind of a string attached 
to it. This is a sweeping statement, but it is 
true. 

There are quite a number of these strings. 
Large areas of the remaining public land are 
mountainous, rocky and must forever remain 
an alpine wilderness. Other areas are covered 
with timber and contained in the National 
Forests. Here land more valuable for agricul- 
ture than for timber is open to entry, but its 
area is limited, most of it is far from railroads 
and accessible only over mountain roads. 

By far the heaviest cable attached to West- 
ern free land is lack of sufficient rainfall for 








A Good Place to Live! 
A Place to Make a Good Living! 


AKE COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


Has a diversity of advantages and resources. 


CLIMATE: Equable, due to county's situa- 
tion midway between coast and interior 
valleys, and average altitude of 1500 feet. 


SCENERY: Lakes, streams and mountains 
furnish outing pleasure and sport. An ideal 
spot for summer homes. 100 miles north of 
San Francisco. 


STRING BEANS 
a notable product of one end of the county, 
com: a wide epicurean market, utilize 
the crop of hundreds of acres; two canneries 
furnish employment to hundreds of people. 
Alfalfa, Stock, Dairying, Fruit, Turkeys, 

rofitable Industries 
For information write to 


P. H. MILLBERRY, Booster’s Club, 
Lakeport, Califo rnia 














ordinary agriculture. There are many thou- 
sand square miles of rich, level land lacking only 
water to become heavily productive. A fair 
proportion will ultimately be irrigated through 
the construction of great reservoirs, and un- 
derground sources, when found, will reclaim 
large areas, but for the moment—and for years 
to come—it must lie idle. A larger proportion 
of this level, semi-arid land will be reclaimed 
by dry-farming. But dry-farming requires 
special machinery, a large area, and experience 
which the average Easterner does not possess. 

No, there is no hope for the dreamer; 
but for the practical man with experience 
and a little capital, or with sufficient capital or 
energy‘to enable him to acquire the experience, 
there are endless opportunities in the West. 

The other day a farmer from Illinois, after 
extended correspondence, came to SUNSET 
Macazine’s Service Bureau. He had been 
renting 180 acres. The land was held at $200 
an acre, and it produced, in corn, an average 
of $16 an acre per annum. 

This man from Illinois was put in touch 
through the Service Bureau with a dozen 
official representatives of Western counties 
and states. At minimum expense he obtained 
accurate information concerning land values 
and conditions in various localities. He was 
taken in charge, shown around in motor cars 
by men who had no land for sale, whose sole 
interest lay in the desire to build up their 
community by obtaining a desirable, pro- 
gressive settler. Today he is farming a tract 
that cost him $125 an acre and which in the 
preceding year had produced crops to the 
value of $38 an acre. 

Though free land in the West is only a dream 
to the average man, special qualifications, 
specialized knowledge is required to make a 
success of homesteading today, and the home- 
steader, beyond the edge of nowhere, has no 
one to whom he may go for help or guidance. 
It is different in the settled areas. In most of 
the Western communities the newcomer will 
find that he is made welcome; practical assis- 
tance is extended him; expert farmers are 
maintained by the county or community to 
advise him. Especially is this true of the com- 
munities whose announcements are published 
in these pages. They are progressive, wide-awake 
communities whose representatives at either 
exposition will give valuable assistance. SUNSET 
MAGAZINE stands ready to supplement the 
information contained in these announcements. 





Write Sunset Service Byreay for further information 
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Sheep and Hogs 


If you know how to raise fine stock and want to engage in the business under the most favorable 
conditions, want to make the biggest profits, you should investigate Yolo County. 


Theoretically, Yolo County should produce the finest grade of stock, because climatic conditions, 
abundance of alfalfa, plenty of grain, cheap transportation and a never-failing market point to the 
greatest possible profits. 


Practically, these conditions are responsible for the success already attained by those engaged in 
raising pure-bred sheep, hogs, cattle, dairy stock and horses. 


YOLO COUNTY 


Has prize winning herds that put to shame the best animals from other states. There are men 
engaged in the business of raising stock in Yolo County who can count greater margins of profit 
than men similarly employed in any other section of the country. 


The new man need have no fear of failure. Farm advisers, employed by the county, are ready to 
initiate the newcomer into the ways of California farmers, and the University of California Experi- 
mental Farm is located at Davis, Yolo County, where the farmer has access to the accumulated 
knowledge of all time on farm subjects. 


Yolo County wants to communicate with the practical stock raiser, the man who wants to raise 
hogs, who wants to raise sheep, who wants to raise horses, or beef cattle. 


Send for our illustrated literature, and ask us questions. Address 






















H.S. MADDOX, Secretary, 


Yolo County Board of Trade, 
Woodland, California. 
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Yolo County Exposition Commission, 


Please send me illustrated book, contain- 
ing a picture in color of Tilly Alcartra, 
the world record milk producer, and pic- 
tures of pure-bred sheep, hogs and horses. 
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If you had a home like this 
in Fresno County~ 


Wouldn’t it seem that you were just about fixed for a life of ease and satisfaction! A thrifty 
man does not need a big farm in Fresno County. Twenty or forty acres, with the irrigation 
ditch or a well and pump, will keep him busy and make him far more than a living. 


How do we know that twenty or forty acres are sufficient for one family? Because there are 
ample evidences on every hand. Fresno County has over 3500 farms twenty to thirty acres 
in size, farms that are being worked by their owners and that are paying dividends over and 
above a living. 


A Fresno farm is just about four times as productive as a farm in the East or Middle West. 
How do we arrive at that conclusion? By the very simple proof of actual production. Farms 
that produce crops which net the owner from $75 to $150 per acre speak more for the pro- 
ductive value of Fresno soil and climate than any words we might employ. And there are 
hundreds of farms doing that year in and year out in Fresno County. 


Fresno County produces upwards of $40,000,000 worth of marketable products annually— 
raisins, table grapes, wine grapes, peaches, nectarines, oranges, lemons, wine, alfalfa, dairy 
products, poultry, garden truck, lumber, minerals, oil and cereals of all kinds. And the re- 
markable future of the county may be judged by the fact that only a small percentage of the 
cultivable portion is now under the plow. 


We want more live, aggressive farmers to help us turn every acre of Fresno County into pro- 
ducing farm land. If you really want a new home in a land where opportunities are great and 
where a living may be made under almost ideal conditions, write for our illustrated literature, 
Address either 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


or either of these organizations: Kin areng Cheatin of Commerce. .. Kingsburg, California 

nger Chamber of Commerce......... Sanger, California © Fowler Chamber of Commerce. ........Fowler, California 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce......Coalinga, California § Parlier Chamber of Commerce. ....... Parlier, California 
Selma Chamber of Commerce.........- Selma, California § Riverdale Chamber of Commerce... ..Riverdale, California 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce.........-Clovis, California Laton Chamber of Commerce.........- Laton, California 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ...... Reedley, California © Kerman Chamber of Commerce.......Kerman, California 
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SACRAMENTO 
CITY 


IS THE HEART OF 


CALIFORNIA 


It is the center of citrus and deciduous Fruit 
Production. 4 It is the Capital of the State 
and a modern Progressive City. 4 It is but 
90 miles from the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Grounds. @ When you see the fair take a 
short journey to Sacramento where orange 
groves and orchard gardens are in bloom. 
q Transportation by electric and steam rail- 
roads, also de luxe steamboats via Sacramento 
River route. @ Hotel accommodations equal 
to the best in America. 


Address all communications to 


Sacramento County Exposition 
Commission 


Court House, Sacramento, California 


D. W. CARMICHAEL EMMETT PHILLIPS 


President Secretary 
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ESTERN FINANCE 


Sater 











A department devoted to investments in the Far West. 
Letters requesting information should be addressed to the 
Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares 
in new corporations should enclose prospectus sent out 
by fiscal agents. Inquiries will be answered by mail 
































The Case of the Improvement Bond 


The East is prone to look upon the West 
and its financial methods with suspicion. 
The East has not yet forgotten the days 


when the West issued reams of securities. 


based on paper railroads, on mines that 
were not even salted and similar “proper- 
ties.” Therefore the Eastern investor con- 
tinues to regard with sniffing distrust any 
Western security which offers an interest 
rate higher than the time-hallowed five per 
cent. Oflate, however, a very large number 
of Eastern investors have discovered that 
they can obtain seven per cent on Western 
securities and still be on the safe side. 
Since land values—both urban and farm— 
have settled down to a stable basis in the 
Pacific Coast country, the trade in first 
mortgages on Western real estate has at- 
tained fairly large proportions and this form 
of high-interest investment is becoming 
more popular as an increasing number of 
reliable firms enter the field. 

Even stronger than the demand for seven 
per cent first mortgages has been a demand 
for Western improvement bonds bearing 
interest at the rate of six to eight per cent. 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Spokane and 
Tacoma, Washington, firms are handling 
these improvement bonds in ever increasing 
volume and, on account of their growing 
popularity with investors both east and 
west of the Rockies, the discussion of their 
character will be of general interest. 

Unlike the typical town of 10,000 in the 
older portions of the country, the Western 
communities are not content to tramp 
through the mud of unpaved streets or to 
send their sewerage into cesspools for ever 
and anon. Even in the small towns the 
desire for the highest character of improve- 


ments is strong and the property owners 
are willing to pay the cost. As a rule, 
though, they are unable to pay for the im- 
provements in a lump sum. Out of this 
desire for clean, healthy, well-appearing 
cities and out of the property’s inability 
to pay for the work at once has arisen the 
improvement bond. 

The improvement bond is a first lien on 
the property against which it is issued, tak- 
ing precedence over mortgages and being 
secondary only to general taxes. The se- 
curity behind the bond is the value of the 
property against which it is issued. How- 
ever, it is not supported by the general 
taxing power of the community. If the 
property owners default in their payments, 
only the property benefited by the improve- 
ments can be levied against. 

In Oregon and Washington the bonds are 
issued in denominations of $100, $200 and 
$500 against the entire district and the city 
authorities take charge of the collection of 
both interest and principal. In California 
the bonds are not issued on the district plan. 
Instead, the amount assessed against each 
individual piece of property is converted 
into a bond, thus giving rise to bonds of 
say $585.69 and $44.23. These bonds are 
liens only against individual pieces of real 
estate and their denomination makes 
them less convenient. For this reason 
one firm has bought entire issues of 
certain Californian improvement bonds and 
issued against them debentures in even 
denominations, the firms issuing the de- 
bentures taking charge of collections and 
guaranteeing the prompt payment of both 
principal and interest. 

The intrinsic value of these improvement 
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CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTORS 


Are Buying Tax Exempt 


CALIFORNIA STREET BONDS 


b Because They are Prior to First Mortgages, 
and Yield 








SURE 
O 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THE 

HANDLING OF THIS ONE 
SECURITY AND COMMAND 
ONLY THE BEST ISSUES. 


¥ FREE COLLECTION SERVICE 
Any Amount from $100 to $100,000 


SEND FOR INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET NO. & 


ELLIOTT & HORNE CO. 


q Citizens National Bank Building 
+ || 453 SOUTH SPRING STREET LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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First Lien 7 %H Bonds 


California’s Most Attractive 
Investment 


We offer for Investment 
Street Improvement Bonds - 


Issued by California Municipalities, for the improvement of 
city streets, Exempt from State and Federal Income Tax. 
These bonds are a direct first lien on the property benefited 
by the improvement, and take precedence over mortgages, 
judgments and private liens of whatsoever description. Ratio 
of actual real estate value to face of bonds, at least 5 to 1. 


STANDARDIZED 


in coupon form, denominations of $100, $500, $1000, yielding 
7% interest, payable April 2nd and October 2nd. Principal due 
in from two to five years. 

Principal and interest payable in New York or California, 
collected through any bank. 

This house does not act as broker, and bonds offered by us 
have first been purchased for our own account, after careful 
examination. We recommend Standardized California Street 
Improvement Bonds, to all seeking a safe, convenient and 
satisfactory income investment. 


Price, Par and 
Accrued Interest 


Oakland Street Improvement Bond Co., Inc. 


T. Seymour Hall, Secretary 
First National Bank Building OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





DOUBLE PROTECTION 


The Bond Holder is doubly secured—first, by the Mortgagee, and second 
by the property itself when he invests in our high-class 


INCOME TAX EXEMPT 
Los Angeles and Southern California Cities Street Improvement 


7% SSNDs 7 % 


ROLAND BOLGIANO, Inwestment Bonds Dept.C LosAngeles, Cal. 


References: Dun’ or Bradstreet’s or this 














Financial Advertisers 
will find in the Pacific Coast Country a fertile 


field for investment announcements. The 
people of the Pacific Coast are ever ready 
to consider safe and sound investments and 
the shrewd broker, who has something of 
| real value to offer, should ‘not overlook the 
| opportunity to present his proposition through 
| the columns of SUNSET MAGAZINE. 

Advertising Rates will be supplied upon 
application. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 














,REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
3 TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
4 203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Building, San Francisco Van Nuy’s Bidg., Los Angeles 
‘ Alaska Building, Seattle 


New York Boston Cincinnati 











HESE three distinguished Americans all 

speak in highest terms of the benefits of 
insurance-protection. One of them has had 
four years of POSTAL protection. 


Let the Postal solve your 


life insurance problem 


The Postal employs no agents: substantial sav- 
ings thus effected go to you because you deal 


direct. You get more insurance for the same 
money, or the same insurance for /ess money. 


The Company writes eall standard _policy- 
forms and all are officially approved. 


Find out what 
yr 4 an 


~ Postar lye Tysurance Guunr 


sae ‘Marr-Pve Nase StREET. eer New Todt 


can save st you rage. State full name, 
exact date of birth. Address Dept. 4, 
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Harvest Your Crop in 1915 


Here is a rare opportunity eden the man or woman who 

wants to own an almond orchard, wants it in bearing 

and wants to buy it before it reaches its highest price. 

We have a few selected ten acre tracts in our South San 
eaquin Irrigation District holdings, 70 miles from San 
rancisco, that come into bearing this year. 

Expert annomate estimate the crop on the trees at five 

nds to the tree. There are fifty- ve trees to the acre. 

Pris i is not a large crop but a big first year’s crop. 

We propose to sell these tracts at once, giving the 

purchaser the crop this year. 

We are asking only $400 an acre, payable 20% down, 

balance long time. 

References cheerfully given. 


REALTY SALES COMPANY 
1210 Hobart Building, San Francisco, California 
If you are coming to the Exposition send us your name and we 
will send you *‘The Runaway Smiths,"’ a story of sunshine and 
success in California, by Kathleen Norrts, author of **Mother."* 

Tell us when you will be here and where you will stay. 























APPLE ORCHARD 


Safe, sure, profitable investment; pleasant, healthful 
employment; | home environment. 


We have a few unsold tracts in our first oo intine, now in 
lect orchard 


the prettiest, most promising, most perfect 
tracts in Oregon. Those who have hased already 
perfectly satisfied. sass was 
Oaco Orchards should not be compared to the ordinary 
orchard tract. They have been amen planted and 
tended Nd 7 ave horticulturists, upon soil for its 
special fitness. The nursery stock was the we could 


buy and the air and water drainage is perfect. We guarant 
these tracts to lecnuanday pulsebesebesdabiGenttemade. 


nce it eke ame 7 ee 
Eugene, university cities of Oregon, on 

ease Uctean eelioeed. 

Oaco Orchards are backed by the reputation of 

— bankers, educators, railway officials gad horticul- 


ome the Oregon Exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition and then write us for terms. 


OREGON APPLE COMPANY 


B. W. Johnson, Manager CORVALLIS, OREGON 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 1202 First National Bank Building 
Dudley Moulton, Representative 
eS 














bonds depends, of course, entirely upon the 
ratio between the size of the bond issued 
and the value of the property. If the 
margin “between the size of the bond issued 
and the market value of the property is 
ample, the s@curity is practically as good as 
that of municipal bonds. It may happen 
occasionally..that..a small community be- 
comes afflicted with the improvement fever 
and -puts in sidewalks, sewers and pave- 
menfs~before it -has the necessary popula- 
tion to make use of the facilities, but in- 
stances of this character are rare and so 
far the maturing. bonds even of the small 
towns have been promptly taken up. Ore- 
gon has safeguarded the improvement lien 
so well, has made the collection of principal 
and interest so easy, that nearly all the 
Portland improvement bonds have been 
put out and sold at an interest rate of six 
per cent. In Seattle and Tacoma the pre- 
vailing rate is likewise six per cent. 

In California seven per cent is the uni- 
versal rate. In purchasing these bonds 
investors should always insist on knowing 
the appraised value of the property, thus 
assuring themselves that the real value of 
the property, which is usually fifty per cent 
more than the assessed value, is at least 
double the amount of the bond. It should 
be added, however, that it has been the 
universal policy of the city authorities in 
Oregon and Washington not to allow any 
improvement bonds to default. 

Owing to the increasing popularity of 
these bonds several issues of the larger 
cities have recently been taken up at prices 
to net the buyers even less than five per 
cent. It is not at all impossible that the 
growing demand and the widening market 


will in the near future cause the best dis- | 


tricts to reduce the interest still further and 
bring it below six per cent, in which case 
the older seven per cent bonds should see 
their selling value enhanced, provided of 
course that the security behind them offers 
sufficient margin above the bonded debt to 
make their ‘safety unimpeachable. 

Despite their high yield Western improve- 
ment bonds offer better security than the 


average first mortgage at less trouble to © 


the investor... Selected with a modicum of 


common sense through a reliable firm they | 


should appeal strongly to the man who 
desires safety plus a yield better than the 
traditional four and a half per cent. And 
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the best indication of their desirability as © 
investments lies in the continually increas- | 


ing demand. 
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x FF The San Joaquin County Court House is the 
2 center of a great counly 


: || SEE SAN JOAQUIN 
‘|| COUNTY SURE! 












































st Ask the ticket agent to route you through Stockton when you start 
d for the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. You'll find it 
j ient, pl t, comfortable and the best opportunity avail- 
1e able to see ey every phase of California farming and fruit 
n & growing at first hand. 
; Seventy-two trains arrive at or depart from the City of Stockton 
y ; daily. Ten boats daily make ample provision for those who enjoy 
{ a river trip. There are four hu miles of navigable waterways 
i within the county limits and two hundred and seventy miles of 
of f paved automobile highways. 
r @ See the Lodi section, California's most highly developed orchard 
+6 & district. 
oT See the South San Joaquin Section, a coming fruit and alfalfa 
“ 3 country. 
le i See the far-famed Delta Section, reclaimed land of wonderful fer- 
t = tility, with its thousand acre fields of potat or asparagus, or 
aq celery. 
1 See the great dairies and stock farms and vineyards and fruit and 
d ‘ nut orchards and grain farms. It’s an opportunity of a life time. 
se 3 We have just issued a “Handbook for the Farmer,” the most in- 
re structive, informative, interesting book of its kind ever issued. 
of i 
rs 
i FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 
EITHER OF THE UNDERSIGNED 
ORGANIZATIONS: 
e- 
1c Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, Cal. 
Lo Secretary Chamber of Commerce of ; 
Northern San Joaquin County, Lodi, Cal. 
of : Secretary Tracy Board of Trade, Tracy, Cal. 
y G Secretary Manteca Board of Trade, Manteca, Cal. 
10 | Secretary Ripon Board of Trade, Ripon, Cal. 
ne Secretary Escalon Commercial Club, Escalon, Cal. 
id | 
as 
S- j 
d 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


ar 













FACTORY SITES 





SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY LAND—WANTED—Farmers 


for our Nile Garden Farms. = Deep —" Rich. Abundant 
water for irrigation. Close in markets, transportation the 
best. Land and Water 8 endorsed yg an 





FACTORIES WANTED. Raw material, cotton, lumber, 

cla gay. eo water power. Rail and water carriers Healthy 
suppl aly labor. Profit proven and 

aver ‘by rire ‘ce, Columbus, Ga. 








state officials. Long Time Pa 
land for the landless man rite te today. Valwable. Pointers 
Free. C. B. Hubbard, 660 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 


FOR SALE—Beautiful home in San Rafael, Marin County, 
Calif., over two acres of d, young orchard of choice fruits 





and pes, an abundance of flowering and ——— trees, 
shrubs an profusion. House contains 10 rooms, 
bath, cellar, outho 


uses, garage. . See etc. * ideal 
VT ex climate. $8500.00, $4000.00 cash, 
ce6%. P.C. Lutz, 1115 5 Petatame Avenue, San Rafael. 


IN THE FAMOUS EASTERN FOOTHILLS OF SANTA 
po a Valiey, — the Country Club and Golf a 





—-. es and family orchard. 
necessary "buildings an implements. sa gst drying 
plant. to suit. vo mage owner, . Anderson, 


51 at Perms Bt. San Francisco. 
CALIFORNIA LAN D—Money-maki 





little me: high- 


class, low-priced properties > counties ; rigage 
loan on farms 7 to 9 per cent. Call = write 
oldest land office in California. Catal ae. C. M. Wooster 
Co., 303 Phelan Building, San Fran 





20, 40 OR 60 ACRES under irrigation in heart of Yolo 
County’s best agricultural section. Soil the best. Not 
subject to overflow. Address A. N. Dick & Sons, owners, 
We d, Yolo Co., Cal. 


THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. “Wesell it.” 
Write for our monthly Real Estate Bulletin and list of places. 
E. D. Crawford & Co., e-J oma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Branches: San Jose and Gilroy. 


YOLO COUNTY OPPORTUNITY. 
agricultural section, adap to fruit, 

scription, price and terms on pw Ng 
Winter, Owner, Tancred, Yolo Co., Calif. 








186 acres in a rich 
n and stock. De- 
Address John E. 





REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all-the-year-round climate on coast. Health resort. Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Fine colonization tracts in Oregon 
and in the South. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 








Dairy and Poultry Lands—Washington 


DAIRY AND POULTRY LAND, Nea acl ag a 
home of “Carnation is ti 
section in Washington. For dairying and po’ poultry there 
and in 
towns and market, 
= 10, 20 and 40 acre tracts. baby &: a little money necessary 
to get s' 





tarted. The employment we offer gives the worki 
man a chance to develop a little farm home on small capit: 
Good land close to things with available work _ help out 
the first few years means certain success. $30 to $60 per 
acre. 10 years to pay. Send for my free literature, fully 
illustrated. H.C. Peters, Owner; 802 Third Avenue,.Seattle, 
Washington. 





REAL ESTATE—Virginia 
PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS IN VAlEeY OF VIR- 
nia, 5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. fruit and 

arming country. Send for literature now. Baume, 
Agri. Agt.. N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., y RS wg Va. 
REAL ESTATE—Australia 


VICTORIA, 











AUSTRALIA, wants settlers. Special in- 


ducements; ——. land; ag ted free schools; cheap 
irrigation; 31 years 
corn, grains, fruit, etc.; 
kets; reduced passages 
Free fhe mn Ag from F. 
tative from Victoria, 
Box 111 


ree ws apted to alfalfa, 
c ey ne California: ample mar- 
; special excursion being arranged. 

. A. Fricke, government represen- 
687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., 





SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED to sell Peerless check writers 
which write and protect checks at the same time down to the 
exact cent. You can sell them an o—1 commis- 
sion if you have ape” and ‘don't lay down on the 4 
Coricty. commission. Phone Garfield 1280. Ask for 

Bennett or write Room 305, 444 es St., San Francisco. 
Peerless Check Protecting Compan 


WANTE ee er enere. Wedesireplacing 
valuable agency, to ess men; or ad 
orders come unso! felted: samples free; protected 

Write for terms. Western Co., Tajo Blag., Los Angeles, Cal. 


AGENTS—SALARY OR COMMISSION. ie yy 4 
seller yet. Every user pen and ink bers = sight. 200 to 
pes cent profit. One agent's sales $620 days; r=; another 
32 in two hours. Monroe Mfg. Co., xiv La 


BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED 


BOYS AND ee after-school hours can be 
made profitable by taking Sunset M: 
~—— right now is 

Sunset subscriptions is an eas: > 
We ners a special indupement for ambitious boys and = 
pueeding 4 to Dept. D. C., Sunset Magazine, San Fran 


HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL AND POSTAL CLERKS. Examina- 
tions soon; over 2000 appointments yearly. Prepare at home. 

Write for our Plan No. 311 of payment after appointment. 
Philadelphia oma College, Civil Service Departasant. 
Philadelphia, P. 
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PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for pat- 
ents procured through me. T° books with list 200 inven- 
tions wanted sent free. Advice Free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Blidg., W: 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for search. Watson < Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C 


fe nd ag a idea. Who can think of some simple thing 
to . eens Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
for “Needed Inventions” and ‘Patent Buyers.”’ 
Reatoh & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 327, Washing- 
m, D. 





I get patent or no fee. 
n, 0. 











MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; 





$10 to $100 each; 


constant  reorengeel Sree = or spare time; experience or - 


Details free. Atlas 
Pubihine Co. Co., 321 Atlas E Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$25 to $100 EACH.— WRITING MOVING PICTURE 
PLAYS.—Our Complete, Easy Instructions tell how. © Pre- 
vious lence or Sogreeponaenc? Course unn pry 4 
Free Details and S: E. Z. Scenario Co.. 8 309 
93 St., New York. 








MUSIC 


> epee WANTED for publication. 

mecessary. Send us your verses or melodies today or 

write for mearugtive. booklet—it’s free. Marks-Goldsvait h 
Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. a 


OLD COINS WANTED 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD.. Spring cepelegme 
a of coins for sale, free to collectors only. Bu 
ned  quodins prices I Bh coins, 10 cents. 

1 1 Tremont St., m, "Mass... 
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7 SCELLAN PURCHASE RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
MI EOUS from an expert or Coy agent) who will gues for you a | 
5 that, grouped together, will make a dist: ve collection 
Fy ING GUEST IN PRIVATE FAMILY. Yo man boo! dress ning 
/ of phn family, intends to visit the Exposition and A. J like ks. Ad Dow , Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 
to arrange in advance for room and board with family having I PAY HIGHEST CASH PRICES for butterflies, insects, 


Sunset Magazine 











) grown up sons or daughters whose companionship is di every Spring, Summer, Fall. Men and women. Instruction 
Address letters to A. MacGillavry, Djati Roenggo, Amba- | poo) th: , killing, etc. Send stamp. J. Sinclair, 
)rawa, Java, Dutch East India. Bor 244, B., ae Mepeten Ont. ” | 








3 SPECIAL. Cairngorm, historic gem of the Scots, $1.00 
per carat, cut like diamond. Large assorted stock precious FIREARMS WANTED. Firearms—old-time and mod- 
> >Snes. Gems cut to order also. Illustrated book free. The | ef. Buy, sell, exchange all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. West Orange, New Jersey. 
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: Ge : CastillejaSchool for Girls 
1. e e One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
—~ West. Grammar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at any time. 
T Annie Wright Catalogue. Principal: MARY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL. 
or 
> ‘ a) xo AMMER 
; Cmlinary = 
oe Ne ee ee ee TREE 
a TACOMA, WASHINGTON M. L, Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School for Stammerers, 
i Thirty-first Year 1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
4 An endowed church school for girls, college prepara- 
>. tory and general courses. Certificate admits to Smith, 
3 Wellesley, Vassar and the leading state universities. 
Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. } 18) 
a- cADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal RINGS & MEDALS 
e. Rt. Rev. F. W. KEATOR. D. D.. Pr Ew Boon OF DESIGNS FREE 
t. . Rev. F. W. , D. D., Pres. 
a C.K. GROUSE : 
_ & “ ORTH ATTLEBORO MASS. BOX A5 











@ CLE STARTERS 


sre untrained men who start. Many have bettered their position by 
taking our course in Automobile Engineering. Get a thorough 






Good memory is absolutely essential to success, % 
















ad knowledge of repairing and assembling automobiles, Learn how to for memory is power. 
SS operate gasoline engines of all kinds. More automobiles in Catifor- The Dickson Method 
fe- nia than any other western state. Here is a field with a future. 


makes you “‘Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
Hi will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. 
i Write today for my free book, “(How to Remember” 
ii] —faces, names, studies; also copyrighted Memory Test. 

4 Address Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. & 


We help you find a position. Endorsed by Home Industry League. 
Chartered 1903. Booklet describing this and 60 other practical and 
money-making courses sent FREE. Write today. 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Dept. 9, Underwood Building, Sen Francisco 





























German—French—English—Italian—Spanish 
as or any other language learned quickly and 
easily by the Cortina Method at home with 
ee Disk Cortine-Records. Write for free book- 
LE let today ; easy payment p! 
re- Cortina Academy of Languages 
ye 1287 Meoca Bidg., 1600 Broadway, 

Corner 48th Street, New York 


A TRAVELING SALESMAN 
thee one of thems. "Write today for list of 
Fer while you 








to 
red: 2 itud 
ng $100 to £500 nmicath, Address nearest office. Dept, 631 
INAL SALES! "S TRAIL 


MEN NING ASSOCIATION 
New Y: San Francisco 
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oe | BOYS AND GIRLS Hundreds of Sunset agents are making big money. 


or > . 
ith We want boys and girls to secure Sunset subscriptions in 
— Make Your Spare every city and town by pe United come. io Re 
i Everyone is.interested right now in California’s big expositions. 
= Time Valua ble had cttsinion subscriptions to Sunset. «bps i exposi- 
E tion news and pictures, is an and pleasant method of providing yourself with spending money. 
cs Write today for particulars. “ADDRESS DEPT. D. C., SUNSET MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ne MAY SCRIBNER 
By Edith Wharton 


Paris in War Time —The Look of Paris 


General George W. Goethals’s own story of The 
Building of the Panama Canal. 



































French Memories of Eighteenth-Century America, by 
Charles H. Sherrill. The early days of Yale, Harvard, Brown, and Prince- 


ton, the old schoolmasters, yellow journalism of the day, election scenes. Tilus. 





The New Canadian National Transcontinental Railway, 


by Duncan MacPherson. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway that leads 
across the Rockies, British Columbia, Ontario, Manitoba. I[Ilustrated. 


The Freelands; John Galsworthy’s greatest novel. 








of fishing and of the life in the open. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


Short Stories 
Armistead C. Gordon, author of « Maje. 


and an old cavalry horse who hadn’t forgotten commands.—<“ Sinews of War,” 





ce 


by Alice Duer Miller. A story of the days when life is hard to begin again. 





in Toreador Costume.” aN 











Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine ma 
Remittances b Beni express or age = 


extra: charge ce Pp g 


non of begin with ow 
money 


or in cu ‘7 sent ge sf nt ee: mail, 
For other semnrhes in the single 


union subscriptions $4.00 








aSratcme 















A Brother of the Angle, by Willis Boyd Allen. The pleasures 


you will read and remember: «Baytop,” by 
A story of Uncle Jonas, Ommirandy, j 


by Annie Eliot Trumbull. The story of two beautiful horses, Hans and Gretel, 
of the Austrian Tyrol, and of how they fared in the great war. —* Middle Age,” : 


In the Field of Art: An article on the work of the great Rat anish painter Ignacio 











SS ain ne Sovak: el 








Zuloaga, with a frontispiece, reproduced in colors, of his td 6 rer el [ 


ber. The price to $3.00 @ Year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, NEW YORK | 





|, 
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Announcement Extraordinary! 



























PRESIDENT WILSON 


will deliver through Harper’s Weekly a message of importance 
and interest to every American citizen, in an early issue, unless unforeseen 
circumstances arise. 


ALSO IN FORTHCOMING ISSUES, A SERIES ON 


The WAR and AMERICA 


The Following Will Contribute: 





JANE ADDAMS SAMUEL L. GOMPERS AMOS PINCHOT 
Author, Lecturer, Social Worker President, American Federation of Labor Expert on Government Ownership 
‘ LOUIS D. BRANDEIS GIFFORD PINCHOT 
; Efficiency Expert for the People ig onthe of — Conservationist 
ve = BRYAN DAVID sr ARR JORDAN baler ones? €. = ELD 
ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON — "A" Pesce Advocate CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Postmaster General WILLIAM KENT Financier, Pres. Bethlehem Steel Co. 
_ | JOSEPHUS DANIELS Only Congressman without a Party = RUDOLPH SPRECKELS 
E Secretary of the Navy FRANKLIN K. LANE Pacific Coast Banker 
“A ws Secretary of the Interior = RY bt ow 
itor, ormer retary ar 
ILLIAM G. McAD 
ANDREW FURUSETH ” Secretary of the Treasury a BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 
Authority on American Merchant Marine smumeor MAKIN President, University of California 
LINDLEY a GARRISON te HOWARD D. WHEELER 
Secretary of W Inventor, Expert on Explosives Journalist, Author of “Are We Ready” 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN GEORGE von L. MEYER WILLIAM B. WILSON 
Preacher and Lecturer Former Secretary of the Navy Secretary of Labor 


Other names of equal importance will be added to the list as the series proceeds. We believe that 
this series, covering the aspect of the war which is of deepest importance to Americans, will be of 
extraordinary interest to every reader. 


NORMAN HAPGOOD expects to leave for Europe within a few days to get 
for Harper’s Weekly readers the story of the inside situation, the actual $ 
conditions of the nations, about which we in America have been told next to Y 
nothing. Mr. HAPGOOD’S ARTICLES WILL APPEAR IN ay 


|| THE COURSE OF THE SERIES. a 
‘ . ‘ s Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
A Dollar Bill at Our Risk Will 2, Sone 





Bring You Harper’s Weekly 
During Three Months of the 


Series 


and America. 















HARPER'S 


For the enclosed $1.00, enter 
my name for three months of 
Harper’s Weekly (13 issues) 
containing the series about The War 








MAIL THE COUPON 





Address. 
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Who rides in the other four or 
six seats of a five or seven pas- 
senger touring car? 


Mother, son, daughter and 
aiher friends. 


Could you guess it from most 
of the automobile advertising you see? 


No, it talks to one person only—the owner. 


It talks stroke and bore, gear and transmission, 
fours and sixes—an intricate maze of automobile 
technicalities. 

To mother and daughter— 
with few exceptions—it all means 
nothing except the ‘“bore”’— 
they get that all right! 





Mother 
And confidentially many 


fathers and sons tell us that it 
doesn’t mean as much to them as the automo- 
bile manufacturer seems to think it does. 


The idea of this appeal is just to talk humanly 
and in plain English about the Chalmers motor 
car, and to address the appeal to the entire 
family—to everyone who is to 
ride in the car which you buy— 
why not? 


Now, mother, let us start with 
you. In the first place you want 
a car that is safe, one that you 
know puts your children and 








friends beyond the possibility of 
danger in so far as construction 
and strength can do it. Is this 
not so? 

Little "Girt Next, you want a car in 
which you can ride comfortably; 
then one whose beauty and reputation give it 
standing with your friends and make you happy 
and proud. 


Now, daughter, how about you? 


You not only want a car that is beautiful, but 
one that is smart and modern, 
and that appeals strongly to 
your young girl and young men 
friends. 


You want it to be able to go 
a bit faster than mother might 
demand (if necessary)—and you 
would be glad to know that it 
was simple enough to run yourself if you should 
want to. 


Daugh 


And son, what for you? Speed possibilities, 
though that doesn’t mean that you are going 
to use it as a racer. 


But you would like to know 
that it can go 60 or 70 miles an 
hour if it has to. 


Then you want one simple 
enough that you can “fool with 


Sor : 
it” yourself. 


Chalmers 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Earle C. Anthony, Inc., 


Portland, Oregon 


Detroit. | 


PACIFIC COAST 


Ogden, Utah 


H. L. Keats Auto Co. Cheeseman Auto Co. 
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You like to work on the inside 
of a car, and it is a mighty profit- 
able thing for you to do. 


The smaller children just want 
5 The Boys 4 car to “go riding in” in com- 
fort, and one that isn’t waiting 

y the roadside for repairs. 


| And, father, lord of the household, holder of 
ithe purse string, what for you? 


We know that you want mother satisfied and 
pisughine too, and you are glad to have son 
pleased if he doesn’t indulge in 

scorching foolishness. 


And if he learns to repair and 
run the car properly it will help 


~ Baby keep down the upkeep cost. 


i Whether you know much 
pbout a car or little, you know that the matter 
‘of upkeep is the serious thing about a motor car, 
and not the “first cost.” 


Too light cars that save a few dollars in a 
Beason on gasoline and oil, might cost several 
hundred in repairs. 


Too heavy cars that cost nothing for repairs 
a might “eat up” tires, gaso- 
line and oil. 


Mr. Chalmers personally 
recommends our “Light Six’’ 
car at $1650 as the most 
economical car on the market 
today in its class. 








DISTRIBUTORS 


an Francisco, Cal. 
Earle C. Anthony, Inc. 


Spokane, Wash. 





‘Western Motor Car Co. 





We also make a “New 
Six” at $1400 and a “Master 
Six” at $2400, which give 
you all the range you need 
to buy the very best motor 
car that you can get, from 
the standpoint of beauty, 
construction, safety and power. 





And, we believe, much more economical to run 
than any of them. 


It is not the purpose of this advertisement to 
give technical specifications 
<| and descriptions of these cars. 





The only way to decide 
which car you prefer is to see 
them all. 











We wish we could show you 
through the Chalmers fac- 
tory, for we have never failed to sell anyone 
who has seen the Chalmers made. 


But if this is not possible the only way we 
can show you the Chalmers is at your nearest 
Chalmers dealer’s. 


He will be glad to show 
you the Chalmers and tell 
you all you may want to 
know about it, or we will 
be glad to send you com- 
plete descriptive literature 
on request. 





Vancouver, B.C. 
Wood Motor Co. 
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A Lesson of the ~ 
Great European War | 


Once more, among almost count- 
less times, has the high food value 
of chocolate and cocoa been 
demonstrated, both serving as a 
part of the rations of the troops 
in active service. One of 
the best known writers on 
dietetics, says: ‘‘ Chocolate 
isa perfect food, as whole- 
some as it is delicious, a 
beneficent restorer of ex- 
hausted power.” 


Baker's aq 
Sweet Chocolate 


has always had this guarantee: 









‘The ingredients of this chocolate are guar- 
anteed to be pure cocoas of superior blend, 
and sugar.” The genuine has the trade-mark 
on the package and is made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 








REG.US. PAT. OFF: 
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THE LADY OF THE “LAND UP THERE” 
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A PORTION OF THE ILLUMINATED PERISTYLE OF THE PALACE OF F 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Painted by W. H. Bull 


“A vision born of Nights Arabian, 
To blossom here in beauty for a span.” 


























THE IMPERISHABLE 


By FRERE CHAMPNEY 























Like Xanadu, whose sacred river ran 
By pleasure-domes cerulean to the sea, 
Now looms through mists of modern sorcery 
A vision born of Nights Arabian 
To blossom here in beauty for a span, 
Then, like the moon-flower frail, to sudden flee 34 Kh 
Back to the realm of dream and revery. ne Epa | 
Vague as the opal mosques of Ispahan. : 
The phantom fades, but still remains the feat 
Whose mission ‘twas to fitly celebrate; 
For we have rent the mountains, yoked the seas, 
And made a pathway for the argosies 
Of ceaseless Peace, that nations now may meet 


Wedded forever by our Golden Gate. 
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COPYRIGHT 1915 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


ABIES and Ivory Soap seem to belong to each other. It is natural to think 
| of lvory Soap in connection with a baby’s tender skin and it is almost 
“= impossible not to think of baby’s bath when recalling the many particular 
things which Ivory does so well. 


The sensitive little body demands a soap that is mild and pure, above all else. To most people 
Ivory has come to mean the mildest and purest soap that can be made. 


Users of Ivory Soap now think of it as the soap for all better-than-ordinary purposes. They know 
that it is capable of the most exacting things—that even the tender skin of a 
new baby is unhurt by its use. 

The Ivory Soap “ Baby Book” is a valuable Spates - the veling of healthy, 


happy children. You may have a co free of chai y addressing 
Roccter & Gamble Company, Dept. Be, Cincinnati, O! by 


IVORY SOAP. . [iti] . . 9945% PURE 


'T FLOATS 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


The Fascination of Calamity Reports 


T is in human nature always to be- 
[tee the worst, to approach cheerful 

news with indifference, nay, suspicion 
and incredulity. John Jones’ fall from 
grace sets the tongues wagging for blocks 
around, but his return to the fold meets 
with bored silence. 

This human trait was emphasized in the 
public’s attitude toward the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition at San Diego. Almost 
from the day this City of the Hidalgos 
opened its gates, reports of its impending 
closing chased one another across the con- 
tinent. Time after time the date of its 
decease was definitely fixed by wide-eyed, 
whispering gossip, and detailed figures, 
shrinking in transmission, were passed 
around to prove that this exposition was 
breathing its last stertorous gasps. Thus 
at a meeting of the Chicago Quoin Club it 
was asserted as an actual fact that the daily 
attendance had averaged only 800 and that 
financial difficulties would within ten days 
drown the enterprise. 

It is a matter of official record that the 
smallest number of daily paid admissions, 
during the heaviest rainfall in years, did not 
drop below 1800. Since the opening the 


average daily attendance has been going up 
constantly. Since the low transcontinental 
rates became effective March 1, two thousand 
Eastern visitors a day have been arriving in 
San Diego and every week’s attendance at 
the exposition showed an increase over the 
preceding week. Yet Rumor perched upon the 
country’s rooftrees and croaked dismally. 

It is here stated as an official fact that the 
exposition is not only on a self-supporting 
basis, but that the management accumu- 
lated a substantial surplus during March, a 
feat unique in exposition history. Finan- 
cially, artistically and from the standpoint 
of attendance, San. Diego’s exposition, with 
the best business months still to come, is an 
unqualified success. 





The Morals of San Francisco 


HE success of both expositions is of 
vital interest to every part of the 
West. No visitor will be satisfied 
merely to see the palaces and exhibits; 
ninety-nine per cent of the tourists coming 
from east of the Rockies will see as much 
of the Greater Exposition, the Far Western 
country, as time and means will permit. 
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ON THE SITE OF THE EXPOSITION’S JOY ZONE, IN APRIL, 1906 





An aurora borealis nightly lights the San Franciscan sky 


If the Eastern traffic which began with great 
promise in March and April should fail to 
reach the expected volume during the sum- 
mer vacation months, the loss and disap- 
pointment will be almost as great in the 
Puget Sound cities, in Portland, Vancouver, 
Spokane and Salt Lake City as in the exposi- 
tion cities themselves. 

The attack upon San Francisco and the 
San Francisco exposition made by the 
Church Federation Council and the Illinois 
Vigilance Association in Chicago March 30 
is, therefore, of interest to every part of the 
West. The Church Federation adopted a 
set of resolutions saying that “the Christian 
people of this country will not and should 
not give their support to the Exposition 
unless the Directors and City Officials of 
San Francisco will give evidence of their 
intention to promote and sustain better 
moral conditions. The Directors of the 
Exposition must accept the alternative, 
either that they seek the support of the 
moral people of the country at the possible 
loss of the vicious element, or that they 
desire the profit which comes from tolerat- 
ing the traffickers in vice even at the ex- 
pense of the moral public.” 
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Refugees driven from their homes by the 

fireworks of April, 1906, camping on the open 

ground where later stood green dines of 

refugee cottages and where now the Exposi- 
tion has risen in glory 


NOT A PENNY FROM UNCLE 


In the preamble the Church 
Federation states that the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition is a National 
institution, created by national 
funds; that the “notorious Bar- 
bary Coast and other red-light 
districts are wide open, contrary 
to pledges made, that flaming an- 
nouncements of immoral resorts 
are permitted by the authorities, 
and that action under the Red-light Abate- 
ment Law passed by the California legisla- 
ture in view of the Exposition has been 
vitiated.” 

It is true that the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position is a national institution inter- 
national in its scope, but it is mot true that 
it has been created ‘“‘by national funds.” 
The federal government did not contribute 
a single dollar; the federal government did 
not even erect a building of its own, as 
thirty-one foreign nations did. The federal 
government has a large number of most 
interesting, instructive and comprehensive 
exhibits, but they are in: the buildings 
erected by the exposition company. For 
the space in these expensive buildings 
neither the United States nor any other 
exhibitor has paid a red cent. San Francisco 
and the state of California paid every bill 
without any federal contribution whatsoever. 

But this ignorance concerning the finan-- 
cing of the exposition does not detract from 
the importance of the charge of pandering— 
unless this charge should also be shown to 
be based on ignorance. 

The Barbary Coast consists of a. num- 
ber of adjoining: dance -halls frequented 
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The <omeniaee lighting effects at“ the 
Exposition have aroused so much’ ovens 


comment that the. originator, eer W 
D’A. Ryan, has’ been giyen a 5) day in 
_ Poem, 


mainly by prostitutes and their = 
male companions. Some’ time ago 
the sale of intoxitants was prohib- 
ited in. these dives and at once 
their principal source of revenue 
was cut off. The Barbary Coast 
grew thin and anaemic on its 
ginger-ale diet. 

This orderhas never been revoked 
and is in full force today. 


REFUTING THE CHARGES 


The “flaming announcements of immoral 
resorts” mentioned in the resolutions are 
unknown to those who traverse San Fran- 
cisco’s streets every day, unless the posters 
advertising the programs of cabaret shows 
in various cafés are thus designated by the 
Church Federation. It should be remarked 
parenthetically that San Francisco’s caba- 
rets differ in no wise from identical bore- 
some performances in the cafés of a hundred 
other cities. 

Nor has action under the Red-Light Act 
been vitiated. In a test case the state 
courts upheld the validity of the law, but 
maintained that the owner of a building or 
his agent must have reasonable knowledge 
of the immoral practices on the premises if 
a conviction is to be obtained. In other 
words, the courts have upheld the main 
purpose of the law, at the same time giving 
the owner of reputable hotels protection 
against blackmail. 

The Church Federation of Chicago and 
the Illinois Vigilance Association have 
acted hastily, without knowledge of con- 
ditions and they owe the directors of the 
exposition an. apology. Young Christians 
of either sex are in no more danger in San 


1915-19066—THE TWO GREAT ILLUMINATIONS OF 8AN FRANCISCO 
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Yesterday’s disaster and today's high festival 


Francisco than they are in Chicago. The 
clergymen of the Windy City have spoken 
hastily upon hearsay evidence like their 
colleagues in San Francisco who, when 
pressed for proof and invited to initiate 
proceedings under the law, became elo- 
quently silent. 

Charges based so palpably upon misin- 
formation and rumor carry their own refu- 
tation. 


CLEAN AMUSEMENT STREETS 


It should be added that the one con- 
cession on the Zone conducted on a low 
plane was closed the second day after the 
gates opened. Both at San Francisco and 
San Diego the amusement streets are abso- 
lutely clean and inoffensive, a condition that 
did mot prevail on Chicago’ s Midway 
Plaisance. 

The Chicago reform organizations should 
either send a committee to investigate or 
else withdraw the accusations with an 
apology. 

Of course it was inevitable that rumors of 
extortionate hotel rates should begin to 
make the rounds immediately after open- 
ing. No exposition city has ever been able 
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CHILDREN’S DAY 
AT THE 
SAN DIEGO 
EXPOSITION 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink and President 
G. A. Davidson reviewing the 
parade of the youngsters 


to escape these reports. To determine the 
truth of the charges a New York newspaper 
sent out a staff man with his wife to do the 
exposition on a hundred dollars... The 
couple staid in San Francisco, saw the ex- 
position, took side trips, ate well and slept 
softly for more than three weeks and had a 
few of the original hundred dollars left. 


Gratitude Due the Daily Press 
HE moulding of public opinion has 
passed from the fifth to the first page 
of the daily paper. No longer does 
the writer of weighty editorial leaders 
shape the course of his readers’ thoughts; 
856 


At San Diego a vast audience of children gathered before the open-air 
organ to hear the great contralto, who also sang 
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to a similar audience at San Francisco 


that job has been transferred to the hands 
of the news editor. The man who selects 
the big type, who emphasizes this item in 
double-column black-face pica, who rele- 
gates that item to the second page in meek 
minion, he is the one wielding the real 
power. 

In these trying days of outraged neutral- 
ity the news editor could have played upon 
his readers’ sentiments as Kreisler plays 
upon the strings of the violin. In seven- 
column red-ink headlines he could have 
roused the wrath of the public to the boil- 
ing point over the sinking of the William 
P. Frye by the Germans; he could have 
waved the Flag incessantly over the deten- 
tion of American cargoes at Kirkwall, could 
have pictured in bloody hues the distress 
of American cotton growers, packers, cop- 
per miners through the “paper blockade”’ of 
the Allies; day after day he could have dis- 
played fresh feathers plucked from the 
eagle’s tail by the belligerents, day after day 
he could have emphasized the harm done 
unto legitimate American interests until an 
ominous growl echoed the wrongs set forth 
in flaring type. 

But the news editor—of the Far Western 
dailies at least—pursued no such course. 
He reserved his red ink and circus-poster 
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type for battles and bombardments; he did 
not harrow American sensibilities with 
screaming headlines concerning suffering 
American trade. Calmly, almost incon- 
spicuously he placed before his readers the 
daily stories of wrongful, deliberate interfer- 
ence with the trade of the biggest neutral. 
And because he was calm, because the ac- 
counts of these acts were not overempha- 
sized, the public remained calm. 

An expression of gratitude is due the 
daily press for the self-control it displayed 
in avoiding the temptation to make the 
eagle ruffle his feathers, sharpen his beak 
and scream. 


After the War—Taxes 


ONVALESCENCE is always the most 
C trying period after an attack of fever. 

When glory-mad, blood-drunk Europe 
returns to its normal temperature, it will be 
confronted by a burden of debt, interest and 
taxes that will make the average man groan. 
In January the new war debt incurred by 
Great Britain had reached $34 per capita 
or $170 per family of five; the new war debts 
of France exceeded $230 for the same num- 
ber of family members; Germany had added 
$190, Belgium $85, Austria $175, Serbia 
$220 and Russia $75 to the load upon which 
the average family will be required to pay 
the interest. And it is not at all unreason- 
able to assume that this war debt will be 
doubled before peace is concluded. 

Before the war the average French family 
annually contributed $22 in taxes to pay 
the interest on debts incurred in previous 
wars; in England, Germany and Italy the 
interest charges, raised by taxation, im- 
posed a burden of $18 and $15 respectively 
upon the family of five. These figures do 
not include the annual cost of maintaining 
the military and naval establishments. 
After the war taxation to produce the inter- 
est on the twofold debt will be practically 
doubled in the belligerent countries. 

By way of contrast it should be stated that 
the American family of five contributes the 
sum of one dollar per annum to pay the 
interest on the national debt. 

Yet the great war will not have been 
fought in vain if, as a result of the slaughter, 
the military and naval establishments of 
Europe are reduced to reasonable propor- 
tions. At present, however, there is no 
sign of a possible reduction in armaments. 
Unless human nature changes in the inter- 





The Pulse of the Pacific 








val, there will be no disarmament after the 
war. So long as one nation maintains its 
present military or naval strength, just so 
long must and will all the others try to hold 
up their end of the heavy stick. 

Militarism cannot be killed by warfare; 
only a social revolution can accomplish the 
object, and no social revolution can be per- 
manently successful unless the mass of the 
individuals composing the state has been 
made ready for new conditions by changes 
from within. 

The essence of militarism is fear, and fear 
can be overcome only by a strengthening 
and clarifying of the spirit. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY WITZEL 
A $50,000 QUEEN 
It cost more than $50,000 to elect Miss Sybil Mather 
Queen of Southern California. The money was paid for 
votes and became part of a fund of a third of a million 
which Los Angeles, the Midway Plaisance of the two 
Californian Expositions, will spend for the entertain- 
ment of visitors this summer. Miss Mather was the 
candidate of the Pacific Electric Railway 


Trade and Blockade 


HANKS to the attitude of the press, 
i the American public has only a vague 
idea concerning the actual condition 
of American trade with Europe. Though 
the manufacturer, the exporter and the 
shipper know, their protests and com- 
plaints have been givenscant publicity. But 
the real test of the American temper was—at 
the time of writing—still to come, and the 
degree of temperature beneath the American 
collar will depend largely upon the manner 
in which the various paper blockades of the 
belligerents are executed. 
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Portland Oregonian 
NOW WHO’S GOT OUR LITTLE GOAT! 


Under the terms of the British order-in- 
council an almost complete paralysis of 
neutral trade is possible. Two cruisers at 
Gibraltar, assisted by British control of 
the Suez canal, suffice to bottle up the 
entire Mediterranean, to detain every 
suspected neutral vessel, and the elastic 
term “‘suspicion’’ can be stretched to cover 
everything afloat. Once detained, the 
chance of a speedy release is exceedingly 
slim. Thus every country bordering on the 
Mediterranean can be “blockaded” by a 
handful of destroyers. 

The Baltic coast of Germany, of course, 
is not blockaded against intercourse with 
the Scandinavian countries even on paper, 
but the result is achieved by closing access 
to the North Sea through the Channel and 
along the line between Norway and Scot- 
land. But this “blockade” would still leave 
the northern Norwegian ports open, hence 
the order-in-council which virtually enables 
the Allies to detain any neutral vessel found 
anywhere, take it to port and relieve it of its 
cargo at prices determined by the admiralty. 

In other words, the Allies assert the right 
to do with the trade between neutrals as 
they see fit, having purposely made the 
order vague and all-inclusive. 

WAR’S GROWING FEROCITY 


It was pointed out in these columns four 
months ago that the bitter hatred between 
Germany and England would surely lead 
these powers into a species of reckless war- 
fare in which the rights of neutrals and non- 
combatants would be trampled under foot. 


This prediction has been fulfilled, and the 
sinking of the “Falaba”’ will probably be 
followed by the death of passengers and 
non-combatants on other liners, moving 
Britain to sharp reprisals. In every reprisal 
the neutral nations are bound to feel the 
blow. This spring and summer the war on 
land and sea will be waged with greater 
ferocity, more ruthless disregard of the inno- 
cent bystander’s welfare than ever before. 

It is significant that, notwithstanding the 
moderation and poise of the daily press in 
the West, the announcement of the paper 
blockade brought forth extended editorial 
discussions concerning the advisability of 
retaliating by placing an embargo on the 
export of food and war material. 

The United States has learned from the 
gruesome horrors of the great war that 
commerce is not worth the price Europe is 
now paying. The United States will not 
go to war because its vessels are confiscated 
or its goods detained. But the United 
States has also realized that the embargo, 
in the hands of the most important neutral 
country, is a most efficient weapon. 

After peace is concluded steps should be 
taken to prevent exportation of war mate- 
rial to any belligerent in future hostilities. 


Coast Defenses Vindicated 


ARLY in March the optimistic London 
E reports predicted that Constantinople 

would be in the hands of the Allies 
within two weeks. Fort after fort had been 
silenced, their guns dismantled and their 
garrisons put to flight by the armament of 
the attacking fleet—according to the 
cables—and in these successful opera- 

















Tacoma Ledger 
THE NEW NEPTUNE OF THE SEAS 
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tions not even the warships’ paint was 
scratched. 

In the light of these reports the day of 
the coast as well as of the inland fortifica- 
tion seemed to be over. But the coast 
defenses vindicated the faith of their 
builders during the bombardment of March 
18, during which mines and shell fire put 
at least six of the attacking fleet’s powerful 
units out of action. Early in April the Dar- 
danelles were still holding out and the 
attack upon them was confined to cautious 
long-distance firing. 

It has been asserted over and over by 
magazine strategists that the coast defenses 
of the Pacific shore were positively useless 
since an enemy, giving the guns a wide 
berth, could land at a hundred undefended 
points and take the fortifications from the 
rear. This opportunity has been open to 
the Allies on the Gallipoli peninsula since 
Turkey began hostilities. In absolute com- 
mand of the Mediterranean, having noth- 
ing whatsoever to fear from hostile vessels, 
in easy striking distance from numerous 
bases, well supplied with transports and 
auxiliaries, it should have been easy for the 
Allies to have effected a landing and to have 
cut the forts’ lines of communication—if 
the magazine strategists’ prediction of the 
Pacific Coast’s fate in case of invasion had 
had a basis of fact. The failure of the 
Allies to follow the procedure outlined by 
the typewriter generals indicate that the 
Pacific Coast, after all, need lose no sleep. 

[f three world powers in full command of 
the sea, with two bases within four hundred 
miles, with perfect equipment and ample 
transport facilities, hesitated to land an ex- 
pedition on the shore of a foe without a 




















BOTH SIDES OF IT 
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Port.and Oregonian 
OUR ALLIES 


navy, without submarines, how could any 
combination of powers hope to succeed in 
an invasion of the Pacific Coast from a base 
6000 miles distant, against a coast line 
defended by the second largest fleet on the 
globe and by numerous submarines? 

Even if the attack upon the Dardanelles 
ultimately proves successful, the tenacity 
of Constantinople’s long defense proves 
that bomb-proof cellars are not needed in 
the big cities along the western shore. 

Still, more sea-going submersible jitney 
dreadnaughts will prove a valuable addition 
to the Pacific defenses, especially as it is 
improbable that a portion of the dread- 
naught fleet will be sent through the canal to 
be permanently stationed in Pacific waters. 


Will War Pay Italy? 


é a spectacle of disemboweled Europe 
has sobered the United States; never 
have the words of the peace advo- 
cates gone deeper, found a more receptive 
soil than now; never has the average citizen 
been more thankful for the absence of 
Theodore Roosevelt from the White House. 
On poverty-stricken, tax-ridden Italy 
proximity to the horrors of the battlefields 
seems to have had the opposite effect. A 
powerful, influential party ever seems on 
the point of pushing the country into the 
war “‘to realize national aspirations.” 
These national aspirations consist in the 
conquest of the partly Italian territory now 
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Spokane Spokesman-Review 
WHICH WAY WILL THE BOOT KICK? 


held by Austria in the Alps and along the 
Adriatic littoral. The territory upon which 
Italy has fixed her eyes consists of the fol- 
lowing Austrian provinces: The Trentino 
region in southern Tyrol below the Rhetian 
Alps, comprising about 4000 square miles 
with a population of 600,000. Austria is 
reported as willing to cede the purely 
Italian part of this region. Trieste and 
Istria at the head of the Adriatic, contain- 
ing the sole important sea port of the Haps- 
burg dominions, embrace 3000 square miles 
with a population of 755,000. In addition 
Italy is coveting the half-Slavic coast strip 
of Dalmatia with an area of 5000 square 
miles and a population of 650,000. The 
territory desired by Italy comprises approx- 
imately 12,000 square miles, about equal 
to the combined area of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, with an aggregate population 
of two millions, of whom about five hun- 
dred thousand are non-Italians. 

War with the central powers will cost 
Italy probably half a million men and will 
lift the national debt to four billion dollars, 
as against a billion dollars for the United 
States. Forty per cent of Italy’s taxes now 
is used to defray the interest on the national 
debt. The percentage will be higher if Italy 
leaps into the vortex. 

Will it really pay Italy to “realize her 
national aspirations” by unlimbering the 
machine gun? Or, taking a very similar 
case, can Bulgaria, bled white by the battles 
of 1913, hope to gain anything by drawing 
the sword against the Allies? 


The Rising Sun in China 


UROPEAN nations have been estab- 
lishing “spheres of influence” in China 







for the purpose of excluding from the | 


affected territory as much of other nations’ 
trade as possible. In the German sphere 


German goods predominated; in the English | 
sphere English capital built and operated } 


the railroads, exploited the mines, assisted 
English firms against other traders. 


Since | 


Manchuria became a Japanese sphere of | 


influence, American mills have seen their 
trade in cotton goods in the province shrink 
from the lion’s portion of twenty-four mil- 
lion dollars annually to less than three 
million dollars a year; steadily, inexorably 
American exports to Chinese territory under 
the control of Japan have been diminishing, 
and other nations have had similar experi- 
ences. 

On another page of this issue Kiyoshi K. 
Kawakami, the Japanese author, explains 
that Japan is endeavoring to protect China 
from its own weakness, to preserve the 
republic’s integrity against European ag- 
gression at the point of the bayonet, if 
necessary. The history of China during the 
past century supports the Japanese reason- 
ing. Chinese loot sticks to the hands of 
England, France, Russia, Portugal and 
Germany as soot clings to the chimney 


sweep. The only world power entitled to q 
throw flowers to itself for its record in China ~ 


is the United States. 


But Japan, having no more moral right . 
to a foot of Chinese territory than any other 7 
country, has taken unto her bosom more | 


loot than any of the others, Russia excepted. 
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TOUGH GUY—BUT A GOOD SPENDER 
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Japan is not proclaiming an Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine for the benefit of Asia; neither did 
the United States erect a wall around the 
Americas for the sole benefit of its neigh- 
bors. In both cases self-interest was the 
dominant motive. The United States had 
no intention to allow a strong European 
nation to obtain a permanent foothold in 
the Americas, and it based its opposition 
upon its own political interests. Japan 
proceeds from exactly the same base, but 
Japan’s necessities compel the Mikado’s 
government to go one step further. 

The United States, being the richest 
nation in the world and possessing at home 
the greatest market for commodities of all 
kinds in all the world, had neither need nor 
incentive to exploit its neighbors. It had 
abundance of room, raw material and pur- 
chasing power within its own borders. 
Japan, on the other hand, has none of these 
things. Japan needs China for iron ore, 
coal and other raw materials, and Japan 
needs China as an outlet for the goods 
manufactured from Chinese raw materials. 
Therefore Japan at the propitious moment 
takes that which she needs. If China and 
the Western powers are hurt by the process, 
Japan can point to her necessities and the 
fate of Belgium. 

Both the United States and China are 
equally helpless in the face of Japanese 
procedure. The best either can do is to pro- 
test, even though the Chinese in America 
were early in April beginning to collect 
money for a war fund. 
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CAN HE MAKE IT? 
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Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
SPRING TONICS 


Reforming the Referendum 


HE Washington legislature has de- 

horned the referendum and, accord- 

ing to the state’s Progressive press, 
reintroduced boss rule through tampering 
with the primary election statute. The new 
law, passed by the Republican legislature 
and signed by the Democratic governor, 
provides for a return to the old party con- 
vention system, but only for the purpose of 
fashioning the planks and hammering the 
platforms together. There would be no 
objection to these conventions but for the 
clause which obliges every candidate at the 
primary elections to swear solemnly that 
he will support every plank in the platform 
of his party from the initial whereas to the 
final period. By controlling the conven- 
tions and, through this control, the com- 
plexion of the platforms, the Progressives 
claim, the bosses and their machines will 
be able to determine the character of the 
candidates on the primary ballot. 

Equally vigorous is the Progressive 
denunciation of the new law which prohibits 
the practice of “petition pushing’ and 
designates court houses, city halls and 
registration offices as the only localities 
where initiative, referendum and recall 
petitions can be signed. Through this 
measure the abuse of direct legislation, the 
indiscriminate submission of numerous half- 
baked measures at every election, was to be 










































Boise Statesman 
HE HOLDS THE FORBEARANCE RECORD 


curbed. It was expected that no voter 
would take the trouble to go to the court 
house to sign a petition unless a real bona 
fide demand for the measure prompted 
him to go, thus eliminating from the ballots 
all except vital, fundamental questions. 
But the Washington state grange and the 
labor organizations maintain that the new 
law practically kills the referendum and 
recall as not enough voters, according to 
their view, can be induced to travel to the 
court house even on vital matters which do 
not personally and directly concern them. 
Petitions are out to submit the new laws to 
a vote of the people. 


NON-PARTISAN STATE ELECTIONS 


Does the average citizen read the peti- 
tions which he signs? This question was 
recently answered in Oakland, California, 
when it was discovered that eight thousand 
citizens Lad signed affidavits stating that 
they had read and signed the accompany- 
ing petition, but that despite the oath the 
petitions themselves lacked the signatures. 
In other words, eight thousand men and 
women had read neither the petition nor the 
affidavit, accepting the solicitor’s word as 
to the contents of the instruments they 
were signing. 

To do away with the numerous oppor- 
tunities for fraud in the business of petition 
pushing as at present conducted, the Cali- 
fornian legislature made it a felony to mis- 
represent the subject matter of petitions 
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cussion at the time of writing. But this 


purification did not contemplate steps as | 


drastic as those taken in Washington. 


and additional safeguards were under dis- | 





On the contrary, the legislature of Cali- 7 
fornia, gently but firmly urged by Governor [| 
Johnson, followed the Progressive program 
and did away with the Progressive and all § 
other parties in California, at least so far | 
as state elections are concerned. In future | 
the names of candidates for state offices | 
will appear on the ballot without a party | 


designation. 


In Idaho an attempt to do away with the ‘ 
direct primary died in the lower house of § 
the legislature, choked in embryo by the | 


unmistakable signs of general disapproval. 
Not so in Nevada. The legislature of the 
Sagebrush State discarded primary elec- 
tions entirely. Hereafter Nevadans will 


Sm a a 


once more have an opportunity to watch § 
the wire-pulling of an old-fashioned state | 
convention, provided the newly enfran- J 
chised women voters fail in their avowed § 
intention to submit the act to the referen- 7 


dum. They have also declared their in- 
tention to fight the rejuvenated Reno six- 


month divorce law and to take a fall out of | 
the measure which legalizes the great § 
American indoor sport of draw poker and 
similar games of chance which are now | 
permitted to flourish in Nevada provided @ 
the deal is passed and the kitty is not fed. 7 


Governor Boyle, however, vetoed the meas- | 


ure legalizing twenty-round prize fights. 


Economizing With the Axe 


Idaho is a Hebrew of German nativ- 


(Fy isto ss Moses Alexander of © 


ity. Perhaps his origin explains the © 


vigor with which he carried out his pre- 
election economy promises. 


state a cool million. 


prune the appropriations with his little 
veto. Though his savings did not quite 


reach the million mark, they came close to | 


it. As a result the taxpayers of Idaho will 
have a breathing spell for two years. 
Many, many bills were beheaded by 
Governor Alexander’s veto. Among other 
important measures he killed the workmen’s 
compensation act and the bill designed to 


In the cam- | 
paign he asserted that he could save the © 
His opponents said © 
it couldn’t be done, but they changed their | 
tune when they watched the governor | 
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put into effect the initiative, referendum 
and recall amendments to the constitution, 
asserting that the proposed laws were shams 
and full of Africans. But, though he 
sprinkled the veto sauce abundantly over 
the mess of legislation passed up to him, 
quite a number of bills obtained his ap- 
proval, the prohibition law among others. 

The next session of the Idaho legislature 
will have to look for its stenographers, 
clerks, sergeants-at-arms and doorkeepers 
in circles not connected with the lawmakers’ 
families. Under a new law no state official 
can appoint any member of his family to a 
place alongside of the state’s crib, thus de- 
priving future lawmakers of the oppor- 
tunity to provide a nice outing for the 
family at the state’s expense. The anti- 
nepotism law also applies to county and 
municipal officials, who are barred from 
appointing any relatives to the third degree. 


HELP FOR FARM AND LABOR 


Another bill approved by the governor 
provides for the appointment of a director 
of farm markets who is to assist the farmers 
in the distribution and sale of their prod- 
ucts, protect them against unscrupulous 
commission merchants and maintain a 
market news service. In addition this 
official is to protect new settlers against 
deception by land swindlers and to main- 
tain listings of farm properties offered for 
sale by the owners. The enactment of this 
law should prove of great benefit to Idaho’s 
farmers, present and prospective, provided 
the right man is chosen for the office. 

Next winter no Idaho citizen of a year’s 
residence in the state need go Lungry for 
lack of work. Under the terms of a new 
law drawn by the lone Socialist in the legis- 
lature and approved by the governor every 
county will have to provide sixty days’ 
work for all unemployed within its boun- 
daries. A certain percentage of the state 
taxes levied in each county is to be credited 
to the emergency employment fund. It 
remains to be seen how the law will work 
out in practice. 

Idaho has followed Washington’s lead 
in abolishing all private employment offices, 
but the enforcement of this law will prob- 
ably be opposed in the courts, as in Wash- 
ington. In both states the lack of a well 
codrdinated system of public employment 
offices prior to the passage of the law abol- 
ishing private agencies has prevented the 
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speedy application of the remedial measure. 
In California the legislature, realizing the 
lack of an adequate public substitute for 
private employment offices, fixed the fees 
to be charged, imposed penalties for de- 
frauding workingmen and placed the agen- 
cies under strict state supervision. 


The Jitney Bus Situation 
Th ees no statistics or reliable data 


on the subject are available, accord- 

ing to all indications the number of 
jitney buses has decreased materially in the 
last two months. In part this decrease was 
due to an oversupply with the consequent 
reduction of average earnings. Other bus 
owners dropped out because they found the. 
business unprofitable, but the heaviest 
percentage of the decline is due to the regu- 
lative measures adopted by the authorities. 
In Oakland, California, in Los Angeles, in 
Portland, throughout the state of Washing- 
ton the diminutive carriers were obliged to 
take out accident insurance in amounts 
ranging from $1500 to $10,000 per car; 
several cities, notably Oakland, Portland, 
Reno, Phoenix and Boise, placed heavy 
special taxes on the jitneys. Perhaps the 
most drastic of the ordinances is Boise’s. 
The minimum tax is $75 a year, payable in 
advance, plus indemnity insurance to the 
amount of $10,000 per car. The operator 
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must obtain a permit from the city council, 
must file a map of the route and a schedule 
of operation which must be maintained 
rigidly if the permit is not to be withdrawn. 
In addition the driver must be at least 
twenty-one years old and must be able to 
“carry on an intelligent conversation” in 
the English language, probably for the bene- 
fit of female passengers. The ordinance 
has the support of the Boise public, es- 
pecially of the suburbanites who believe 
that they will find themselves without 
trolley service if the jitneys are allowed to 
skim the cream of the short-haul business. 










































GASOLINE HARBINGERS OF SPRING 


Miss Margaret Gale had enough strength for a bright smile 

when, with Stanley James and R. LeMat of Stamford, 

Connecticut, she reached San Diego March 27, having left 

New York City January 9. The winter’s scant snowfall 

will open the mountain passes to motorists very early 
this summer 


The financial status of the average jitney 
owner is glaringly illuminated by the events 
in Phoenix where the city council imposed 
a license fee of sixty dollars per annum, 
payable in advance. Out of a large fleet of 
jitneys operating before the passage of the 
ordinance only two or three survived the 
payable-in-advance clause. The others 
retired. 

DIME THE JITNEY’S SALVATION 

Despite the decrease in the number of 
vehicles operated, the jitney bus has come 
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to stay. But regulation has come to stay, 
likewise. Jitney owners everywhere may 
as well face the fact that they will have to 
pay special licenses, indemnity premiums, 
will have to keep passengers off the running 
boards and light the enclosed tonneau. It 
will cost more in the future to operate a 
jitney bus than it ‘did in the beginning. And 
the improved service which the trolley com- 
panies of the larger cities must give to meet 
the new competition will reduce the num- 
ber of fares. Yet the jitney is performing a 
real, substantial service, especially during 
the rush hours when the electric cars must 
inevitably be overcrowded. But a nickel 
is not adequate compensation for the qual- 
ity of service rendered. Jitney owners will 
have to demand a ten-cent fare in order to 
meet the cost of regulation and deprecia- 
tion. They are already charging this 


- amount for the short ride to the exposition 


grounds in San Francisco. 
Ten cents for an automobile ride of two 
or three miles is not an exorbitant price. 


The Eruption in Utah 


TAH is deeply agitated. An erup- 
tion took place at the state univer- 


sity in March, and the disturbance 
has rocked the state like an earthquake. 
Far more than in campaign times public 
feeling has been aroused by the allegation 
that academic freedom had its wings 


trimmed at the state institution of higher % 


learning and the air along the Wasatch 
range is filled with verbal shot and shell. 

Thus far four members of the faculty 
have been dismissed, the head of an im- 
portant department has been demoted and 
fifteen other members of the faculty have 
resigned. 


President J. T. Kingsbury of the uni- 3 
versity, backed by nearly all the members 7 


of the board of regents, occupies one set of 
trenches; a considerable part of the faculty 


with a great many students are on the other | 
side. A majority of the alumni association | 
is opposed to the policy of the president in | 
this controversy. Public sentiment for the | 


most part appears to be against President 
Kingsbury, though he has many strong 
supporters. 


One of the strangest features of the 1 


trouble is that no one appears to be in a 
position to say just what it is all about. 
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One current theory is that an attempt is 
being made by the leaders of the Mormon 
church to dictate the policy of the Univer- 
sity of Utah and to find places on the faculty 
for church dignitaries. This charge is 
vigorously denied. 

Another suggestion is that leaders of the 
Republican party in Utah are“attempting 
to annex the school as a political asset. 
This suggestion is also denied by the presi- 
dent of the university and by the Republi- 
can leaders in the state. 

Still another charge alleges that Presi- 
dent Kingsbury is by nature ultra-conser- 
vative, that he was strongly opposed to the 
teaching of progressive doctrines and that 
he sought at the earliest opportunity to 
remove from the faculty those professors 
and instructors whose teachings might not 
fit in with his conservative policy. 

Some of President Kingsbury’s friends 
assert that the executive had discovered 
a conspiracy among the members of the 
faculty to discredit the president and bring 
about his removal. This is denied by the 
members of the faculty. 

At all events there has been friction at 
the university for several years. Two or 
three professors whose ideas and the presi- 
dent’s didn’t agree were quietly dropped 
and no stir was made. 

The first really startling event at the 
university occurred a little less than a year 
ago. Milton Sevy, valedictorian of the 
1914 Class, delivered a commencement 
oration that was out of the ordinary, to say 
the least. He vigorously objected to the 
ultra-conservativeness of the state and of 
the university. He urged that the univer- 
sity take the leadership in progressive 
thought and ideas. The young man as- 


> sailed the executive officers and the state 


legislature and by indirection the regents 
and the administration of the university. 
It is worth while to note that the assertion 
has been frequently made, and as frequently 
denied, that some of the professors dis- 
missed from the faculty assisted Sevy in the 
preparation of his startling and unconven- 
tional graduation essay. 
BLAMING THE MORMONS AGAIN 

The most serious charge alleges that the 
Mormon church is attempting to control 
the policy of the institution. In support of 
this charge are cited these facts: 

The four professors summarily dismissed 
are non-Mormons. 
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The professor demoted is a non-Mormon. 

His successor is a Mormon bishop, at 
present teaching in an ecclesiastical school 
supported by the Mormon church. 

Most of the professors resigning from the 
faculty of the University of Utah are non- 
Mormons. 

The Mormon professors who have re- 
signed are among those classed as “‘inde- 
pendent Mormons” who resent church 
dictation. 

So strong has the feeling grown that the 
church is behind the trouble that there has 
been in course of preparation a legal com- 
plaint which alleges that the University of 
Utah is no longer entitled to the benefits 
of certain public lands accruing to it by 
act of Congress. The complaint, it is as- 
serted, will allege that the university has 
become a sectarian school and not a public 
institution. 

While there had been some previous in- 
dications of friction at the university the 
public was ill prepared for the sudden an- 
nouncement some weeks ago that four of 
the members of the faculty were to be 
dropped at the end of this school year. 
The very next day the president announced 
that George M. Marshall, for twenty-three 
years head of the English department, 
would be reduced to honorary professor. 
Coupled with this was the announcement 
that Osborne J. P. Widtsoe, principal of the 
high school branch of the Latter Day 
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Saints University of Salt Lake, had been 
recommended to suéceed Professor Mar- 
shall. This recommendation was.approved 
by the board of regents. 

Instantly there was turmoil. A meeting 
of some six hundred students passed reso- 
lutions demanding that the president make 
public his reasons for the changes and that 
the board of regents publicly investigate 
the charges that might be brought. The 
students at this meeting were almost evenly 
divided. The resolutions were adopted by 
a small majority. 

The alumni association called on the 
board of regents to investigate publicly 
the reasons for the changes, naming a 
committee to conduct an independent in- 
vestigation. George H. Dern, a member of 
the state senate, introduced in the legisla- 
ture resolutions calling for a legislative 
investigation of the trouble. The’ resolu- 
tions were defeated. 

Finally the board of regents met and by 
a vote of ten to two, with two absent, re- 
elected President Kingsbury for a term of 
two years. The board also voted to make 
public a statement setting forth its position. 
Four regents voted against the report. 

This report made public the reasons for 
the dismissal of the four professors. Pro- 
fessor Knowlton, the report stated, had 
spoken slightingly of W. W. Riter, chair- 
man of the board of regents. Professor 
Wise, the report said, was dismissed be- 
cause he had spoken in a deprecatory man- 
ner to his classes of the education offered 
by the university. Professor Wise denies 
this charge. The rearrangement of the 
work at the university, the report con- 
tinued, made it necessary to drop the other 
two members. 

The day following fourteen members of 
the faculty of the university resigned, two 
more resignations following rapidly. 

Of those resigning three are generally 
believed to be members of the Mormon 
church, while the others are non-Mormons. 
Each resigning professor wrote a letter to 
the president giving his reasons for quitting 
the institution. Most of the pedagogs ex- 
pressed themselves as wholly unsatisfied 
with the reasons given for dropping the four 
professors. Theyalsoexpressed disapproval 
of the general policy of President Kings- 


bury, alleging that it smacked of the repres- | 


sion of free speech. 
THE STUDENTS’ ATTITUDE 

When the resignations became known 
some three hundred and fifty students held 
amassmeeting. Only thirty-four announced 
that they would return next year even ii 
the professors leaving the university were 
not reinstated. 

President Kingsbury, having formally 
denied éach and all of the charges, asserts 
that he is arranging to obtain good men for 
the places of all of those who resigned. The 
board of regents has authorized the presi- 
dent to fill all vacancies. However, a special 
committee on “faculty relations” has been 
named and may induce some of the seceding 
professors to withdraw their resignations. 

The alumni association held a second 
meeting and reiterated its demand for a 
public investigation. A mass meeting at 
the principal theatre in Salt Lake was 
crowded with protestants against the action 
of the administration and the board of 
regents. 


The board of regents of the University of J 
Utah is composed of W. W. Riter, banker | 


and one of the financial leaders of the Mor- 


mon church; Anthon H. Lund, first coun- | 
cillor to President Joseph F. Smith of the J 
Mormon church; David Mattson, secretary | 
of state and hotel proprietor; W. W. Arm- [| 
Whitmore, § 
banker; Waldemar Van Cott, attorney who | 
was counsel for Reed Smoot when the seat | 
of the latter in the United States senate | 
was contested; Judge H. H. Rolapp, sugar | 
magnate and one of the attorneys for the | 
Mormon church; Nathan T. Porter, attor- § 
ney; Dr. Belle Anderson Gemmell, physician; 7 
W. N. Williams, former state senator and 9 
head of the furniture department of the big § 
department store owned by the Mormon § 
church; Ernest Bamberger, mining man; | 
Major Richard W. Young, president of the | 
Liberty stake, an ecclesiastical subdivision | 


strong, banker; George C. 


of the Mormon church; Dr. George W. 
Middleton, a member of the medical staff 


of the Latter-Day Saints University, and 


President Joseph T. Kingsbury. 

Of the regents ten are active Mormons, 
two others come of Mormon parentage and 
two never had any connection with the 
Mormon church. 
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A long shed, thatched with green plaited cocoanut leaves, 
held the feast 


THE STRAYED REVELER 


By MARYLAND ALLEN 
Author of: Paea, the Pearl Fisher 


IMustrated by Louis Rogers 


HERE was a conspiracy at Faaa that 
day as well as a feast. A long shed, 
floored by the hard white sand of 
the beach, built of bamboo poles and 
thatched with green plaited cocoanut 
leaves, held the feast. The conspiracy was 
hatching on the beach too, but in a house 
lifted high off the ground by whitish-green 
blocks of coral that were always damp and 
snugly roofed with pandanus. 
A great many people attended the feast. 


The low table that ran the length of the 


shed was loaded with every variety of 
native food, fish and little juicy roast pigs. 
Ori, the big jolly Chief of Faaa, could do 
the right thing when he chose. There was 
a prodigious amount of eating and drink- 
ing, a great deal of talk and loud laughter, 
a tremendous licking of greasy fingers and 
reaching out for more. The more important 
guests were gathered about the Chief, who 
sat at the head of the leaf-covered table 
and urged the company on to greater gas- 
tronomic feats in his big jolly voice. The 
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ones of less importance, the relatives and 
retainers, crowded the lower end of the 
board in a close row of bobbing heads and 
busy hands. Only two men sat into the 
conspiracy, and these two had nothing to 
eat. 

Paea was at the feast and chose his seat 
among the retainers. There was more open 
stuffing there and the laughter was a 
thought less restrained. But he answered 
when his mother’s name was called, and 
Ori, the Chief of Faaa, was not displeased. 
Paea’s mother was the most powerful 
Chieftess in the group and it was a proud 
thing for Ori that she called him cousin. 
He leaned forward with a gesture com- 
manding attention. The huge supple- 
limbed young Bacchus who rose rather 
staggeringly to his feet was a favorite son, 
though he chose pearl diving and the life 
of the beaches and was known through the 
group for other things than his mother’s 
greatness. 

And when Paea had answered, gratifying 
the Chief by the eloquent and highly proper 
way in which he performed the ceremonious 
duty, he sang a song. With easy uncon- 
sciousness he tilted back his splendid head, 
the golden column of his throat quivered, 
and his great chest swelled and strained the 
buttons of his starched, well-cut white 
coat. He was superbly confident that the 
feasters would enjoy his performance, and 
they did. The moist, shining eyes of the 
whole company turned up to him and they 
listened in silence to the joyous melody of 
Paea’s high, sweet voice that the quantities 
of rum and food he had consumed seemed 
to have increased in volume. 

The music came from his mouth in 
strong, rich waves almost intolerable in 
its sweetness. It rose and fell in blithe 
rhythm thrilling with life and a joyous, 
time-defying happiness. It floated out of 
the green thatched shed above the rows of 
glistening, uplifted faces. It drifted away 
up the valley, blown there by the southeast 
trades, and the afternoon sun seemed to 
brighten, the crimson hibiscus blooms blazed 
deeper, the queer yellow blossoms of the 
frangipani emitted a greater volume of their 
cloying perfume. 

The song floated about two Chinamen 
who were letting down the flowers in the 
jungly depths of Harden’s vanilla planta- 
tion. They looked at each other when the 
mellow notes came to them, the pinched, 
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set gravity went out of their drawn, yellow 
faces and they laughed. They knew about 
Ori’s feast, they knew Paea, they had often 
let down the flowers on his mother’s plan-} 
tations. They guessed why he was so 
happy and sang so well. 

But the trades did not carry the music 
to the conspirators. The two men on thie 
high veranda, seated before the table with 
its inevitable rum bottle and cloudy half- 
filled glasses, heard only the tapping of thie 
water against the sides of the trim little 
“Lottie,” Burgen’s gasoline trader that wis 
anchored in the bay. Lashen’s house stocd 
beyond the vanilla plantation but it wis 
close to the beach. A little bay cut into tlie 
island just in front of it and two narrow 
sandy spits, weighted securely into tlie 
lagoon by close growing cocoanuts, made a 
safe, sweet anchorage. 

Paea’s song winged its way on up into 
the misty-green peaked hills to gladden the 
spirits of the dead who are preserved in the 
caves there, and Hans Burgen put down his 
glass and looked over his swollen red nose 
with his little mean pig eyes. The tapping 
against the sides of the “Lottie” was grow- 
ing louder, the swinging cocoanut leaves 
bent lower and almost swept the stained, 
discolored deck awning. 

“The wind iss freshening efery moment,” | 
Burgen growled. “I don’t vait much 
longer.” 

“But I don’t call it a fair deal,’ Lashen | 
whined. 

Lashen was an American that drink and 
too much evil kept thin to emaciation. And 
that was the sum of what was known of} 
him in the islands. He still retained some 
traces of birth and breeding, ineradicable} 
indications in his long, smooth face andj 
slim hands that he, or his forebears, might} 
have amounted to something, somewhere 
back in the United States. But these were 
merely signs, half-effaced, and the United 
States was far away. He amounted to 
nothing good in the South Seas. 

He was a favorite topic for gossip, 
though everything is a topic for gossip 
south of the Line. Still, people wondered 
how he managed to eat and drink or even 
exist at all in the pandanus-thatched bunga- 
low at Faaa. They wondered what he did 
besides drink rum and sleep upon the high 
veranda facing the beach. They wondered 
where he got the money to buy the rum. 
Also they wondered what would become of 
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his pinched-faced, long-legged daughter 
when she “grew up.” 

That was when Lashen and the child 
first came from Auckland to Faaa. 
After that, things moved in a steady 
groove. The years kept coming, the 
little girl kept growing and, though the 
gossips continued to wonder, Lashen 
kept his own council. Then Lucy was 
grown-up and that afternoon upon the 
high veranda her father, still thin and 
evil, still silent as to the main sources of 
his income, cautiously approached with 
Hans Burgen an agreement to give up 
his daughter, still pinched in the face 
and a sickening look of terror forever at 
the back of her dark eyes, in exchange 
for all the shell and copra that made the 
Lottie” ride so deeply at her anchorage 
eneath the palms. 

This difficult agreement reached, the 
two friends proposed to proceed together. 
‘The “Lottie” once sunk into the blue and 
gold velvet of the horizon, Lashen would 
hurry to Harden at the vanilla planta- 
tion. He would burst in upon him there 
with an artistically prepared story of 
the girl’s having been stolen away. 
Lashen satisfied himself thoroughly of the 
Englishman’s love for Lucy before he 
even broached the plan to his friend and 
Burgen investigated the same fact with 
equal thoroughness while pretending to 
think the matter over. It is hard to 
keep a secret in the South Seas. 

As soon as Harden offered the reward 
they confidently counted upon because 
he loved the girl and because her father 
was prepared to prove himself as poor 
as he was heart-broken by the tragic 
circumstances, Burgen, notified at a 
place agreed upon, would return Lucy 
and share equally with his fellow- 
conspirator. This much of the plot 
showed promise of moving smoothly 
enough. The hitch came in the trans- 
ference of the shell and copra aboard 
the “Lottie.” All of it Burgen had de- 
clared himself willing to pay for the 
pleasure of a cruise with Lucy. He had 
been watching her for a long time. 
But when it came to the actual fulfilment of 
his promise Burgen offered half the 
“Lottie’s” cargo. Only half. 

They had been sitting there on the 
veranda since early morning, and they had 
drunk up nearly all the rum. The wind, as 
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The full moon rolled up from behind the horizon as 
if pulled by a string. Paea stepped lightly 
to the center of that fairy pathway 


Burgen said, was freshening and a good 
market waited at Taravao for the whole of 
the ‘“‘Lottie’s’ cargo. But still Lashen held 
out for what his dear friend and fellow-con- 
spirator had originally promised and still 
Burgen could not but think of Lucy, thin 
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and pinched-faced but infinitely desirable. 
Paea arose in his place among the un- 
restrained retainers at Ori’s feast, answered 
to the calling of his famous mother’s name 
and sang. Burgen showed Lashen that the 
wind was freshening and he would not wait 
much longer. What he offered must be 
taken or left. But he did not move nor put 
down his cloudy half-filled glass of warm 
rum and water. And in between—between 
the drunken joyousness of the feast and the 
scoundrelly deliberation of the conspiracy— 
Father Lemot sat in the doorway of his 
little house beside the church and nodded 
and read his Book of Hours. 

Paea finished his song but he did not sit 





“He is a god, I know,” thought Lucy, as the three whirled into 
the black limbo of a furious, silent struggle from which 
the merry god presently emerged alone 
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down. It occurred to him while he was 
singing that such a thing would be a fearful 
waste of time. Laughing with the rest, he 
stepped back waveringly from the low 
heaped-up table. He stooped his splendid 
head, careful that the stiff fringe of plaited 
cocoanut leaves did not disturb his wreath, 
and found some men wrestling. 

So he flung the one who was victorious. 
A great shout went up and Paea cast aside 
the white European coat made by the 
Swede tailor in Taravao and still to be paid 
for. The muscles of his great torso moved 
and played beneath the dusky golden velvet 
of his skin even as the water of the lagoon 
heaves and ripples in the sunlight. He 

kicked off his shoes, glared at 


in a sudden fury of dislike. 
The laughter rose and swelled 
in volume, broke in rolling, 
thunderous crackling like the 
surf upon the reef and Papahue 
burst through the crowd with 
a pareu for his master. 

The feast went on. Ori was 
among the first to remark the 
absence of the son of his famous 
kinswoman. Hewas glad. He 
felt that he had got off almost 
too cheaply. For the plans 
that entered Paea’s head along 
with the rum were as good as 
carried out and these things 
made history among the islands. 
The jolly Chief of Faaa was 
still sober enough to sec that 
the pearl diver was gone from 
the table and to hope he would 
not come back. 


lightly on his bare heel. A 
girl at the edge of the crowd 
laughed out loudly and called 
on his name. She caught his 
bold, roving glance and turned 
and ran. And the pearl fisher 
followed her. The girl doubled 
into a thicket of bananas and 
ylang-ylang. But Paea did not 
know that. 
ahead, on and on into the grow- 
ing coolness of the evening. 
He ran as he had wrestled, 
because he was happy. His 
bare feet struck the ground 


his well-creased white trousers | 





Paea wrestled with another | 
man, threw him and swung § 


He ran straight § 
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lightly like quick, joyous caresses; the air 
was sweet about his uplifted, laughing face. 
He forgot the feast, he forgot the wrestling, 
he forgot the girl or that he had pursued 
her. Youth, strength, rum and roast pig 
had raised him to the level of the gods his 
ancestors had worshiped. He came upon 
the two Chinamen still mating the vanilla 
flowers in the jungle of false coffee that 
served as trellises for the vines and stopped 
and sang to them with the same superb 
confidence that the song would be welcome. 
And the Chinamen stood with the flowers 
held apart in their patient bony hands and 
listened and laughed appreciatively. They 
had not dreamed of coming so near to Ori’s 
jeast. The singing set Father Lemot to 
dreaming in his sleep and the dream startled 
him wide awake. He sprang up, stared 
about him guiltily and returned once more 
to his Book of Hours. 

But not the golden notes of Paea’s voice 
nor the disreputable words of the song he 
sang so blithely drifted down the beach to 
Lashen’s high veranda. There was a change 
in the atmosphere there. Burgen had al- 
most succumbed to the vision he could not 
shake off and Lashen was openly trium- 
phant, for he knew that he would. Lucy 
was there, too. She cowered almost to 
the floor beneath her father’s bony grip. 

“Not much you won’t leave here,” 
sneered Lashen. ‘“‘You’ll give orders to 
have the stuff unloaded and I’ll see that it 
is done before you go away from this ve- 
randa.” 

“No harm in gettin’ aboard for the 
night,” muttered Burgen, sulkily. But he 
was beaten; he kept on looking at the girl. 

“You don’t think so,” was the pointed 
reply. “But I’d be a pretty fool to let you 
take the girl aboard with the schooner 
loaded and the tide right. What do you 
take me for, Burgen? Get that stuff on the 
beach—then take the girl and be gone. 
The sooner the better for all of us.”” And he 
tightened his grip upon Lucy, who writhed 
beneath the sharp clutch of his bony hand. 

‘Father, father, father,’ breathed the 
girl. The words came in swift, rustling 
whispers like the fall of rain among leaves. 
“Father, father, father, for God’s sake, 
mercy, mercy, mercy.” 

“T told dem to get half of it oudt,” said 
Burgen. ‘You know that.” 

“Get out the other half,” retorted Lashen. 
He made no secret of the enjoyment he 
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It was the “Lottie” that Paea saw—Burgen’s trading 
schooner lying in the lagoon 


derived from the situation. It was not often 
that he could cornera manlike Hans Burgen. 

“Father, father, father,” rustled Lucy. 
She fell upon her knees and raised her face 
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to the man above her. The cords of her 
slim neck stood out rigid and beneath the 
parted wings of soft waving black hair her 
dark eyés glared upward at the thin, sneer- 
ing face. She had no youth nor any claim 
to beauty then. She was merely. a female 
thing, insane with fear. 

“Father, father, father,’ she prayed. 
Her mind shuttled from the nameless 
horrors of a cruise upon the “Lottie” to 
English Harry Harden the vanilla planter. 
He had told her he loved her long, long be- 
fore. He might help her now but that she 
had answered his request that she become 
his wife by praying him to keep away. 
Harden was honest and open, Lashen any- 
thing but that. Harden’s conception of 
warfare was the fairest kind of fist fight. 
Lucy knew her father’s deceit, his cold, 
controlled wickedness and feared it all 
desperately. She prayed him for mercy 
when she knew he did not even pretend to 
listen and she prayed too, in agonized, con- 
vulsive snatches, for Harden to come and 
take her away. Then her numb agony 
quickened and she prayed mightily that he 
would not. Both her father and Hans 
Burgen were armed. She knew it. They 
would make short work of her lover, and 
who was there in all Faaa to know or care? 

“Father, father, father,” the rapid, rus- 
tling whispers fell. 

Above her agony Lashen gazed exultantly 
upon his friend and Burgen glared back, 
lowering, yielding sullenly as some black 
old freighter aground in the mud yields to 
the sure pull of a cable. He had never 
intended to give up but half the “Lottie’s” 
cargo. Now it seemed that he must. The 
girl meant that much to him. He felt an 
intense surprise. 

“Tt’ll soon be dark,” he grumbled. 

“Well, here’s the moon,” said Lashen. 

And the full moon that Ori had counted 
surely upon when he planned his great 
feast rolled up from behind the horizon as 
if pulled by a string. Higher and higher 
it climbed, swinging far out of the star- 
sown velvet of the heavens and shedding 
the silver wonder of its tropic brilliance 
upon the green land and the sea. 

The path that led from Lashen’s to the 
beach became a thin band of silver between 
two solid walls of crystal-washed living 
green. Beyond it the lagoon heaved trem- 
ulously, now in burnished whiteness, now 
in soft, mysterious shadow and down be- 
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neath the cocoanuts the trim lines of the 
“Lottie” were blurred by dusk. And as 
Burgen regarded the moon with bitter 
animosity, yielding more and more, the 
bushes at the side of the path waved as if 
moved by something stronger than the 
wind that was dying. Paea parted the 
thick growth with his hands and stepped 
lightly to the center of that fairy pathway 
and stood with his back to the lagoon softly 
outlined against sea and sky. 

For a moment he stood thus as if enjoying 
the coolness and the beauty of the night. 
Then he swung about to the “Lottie,” 
recognized it as Burgen’s schooner and 
shook his wreathed head with a quick ges- 
ture of disgust. He turned back to the 
house again and examined it attentively. 
He seemed to realize for the first time that 
it was there. He strode nearer. Lightly 
and noiselessly upon his slim, bare feet he 
mounted the steps to the high veranda and 
looked at the little group that stood there 
in the brightening radiance of the moon. 

He looked at Hans Burgen clad in a dirty, 
wrinkled suit of striped pajamas, his burly 
body swollen with drink and evil, his ugly 
face sullen and lowering. He turned his 
eyes upon Jack Lashen, whose pareu and 
singlet served to show how marvelously 
emaciated he had become through the same 
versatile medium of drink and evil. And 
from the two men Paea looked down at the 
poor thing that knelt upon the floor. 

“Bon soir,”’ said he with a most excellent 
accent. He had acquired his French from a 
consumptive Parisian his mother employed 
to tutor her son. “Bon soir,’ Paea said. 

They started, all three of them. The two 
men glared, not so much alarmed as 
startled, but Lucy shrieked. She shrieked 
and stared with distended eyes from the 
pale, cold, bad face of her father to the 
warm, merry, beautiful countenance oi 
this unexpected arrival. 

“He is a god,” she thought, too awe- 
struck to remember her agony of a moment 
before. “He must be. He is one of the 
gods the missionaries came down here to 
kill. Oh, no, no, no one would want to 
kill him. But he is a god, I know.” 

“Bon soir,” said Paea again. His sweet, 
generous mouth parted over his even white 
teeth in such a smile as Lucy had never 
beheld before. And beneath his broad 
brows his black eyes blazed with rum and 
life and laughter. He advanced a step 
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and placed a gently 
restraining hand upon 
Lashen’s bony arm. 

“M’sieu,” said this 
genial god of poor, 
terror-stricken Lucy, 
“you are too thin, 
M’sieu.” He shook 
his head emphatically. 
The gorgeous red 
flower that hung over 
his left ear flopped to 
and fro, the golden 
green and white 
wreath of # and tiare 
rustled against his 
crisp black hair. 

“T do not like such 
thin men,” he said 
with deep conviction 
veiled in a_ gentle, 
smiling sweetness. 
And Lucy felt a sud- 
den assurance that 
this subtle softness 
might, upon occasion, 
be as greatly feared 
as her father’s cold, 
contained brutality. 

“And as for you, 
Hans Burgen—” Lucy 
stared harder. He 
knew Burgen! This 
god knew Hans Bur- 
gen. Strange places, 
these islands. 

“—-vou are much 
too fat,” said Paea, 
and he laughed aloud. 

The hand that 
rested so softly on 
Lashen’s bony elbow 
slid swiftly to his 
shoulder. With a 
vigorous gesture the 


| laughing pearl fisher 


seized Burgen by the 
swollen, purple neck 
and his lithe, dusky 
fingers sank deep into 
the overlapping folds 
of flesh. To Lucy, 
petrified and staring, 
the three whirled from 
her sight ~into the 
black limbo of a 
furious, silent struggle 
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He drew her unresisting down the walk, away 
through the dew-wet green jungle-into the 
sweetness of the moonlit night 
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from which her merry 
god presently emerged 
alone. Lashen and his 
fellow-conspirator re- 
mained face down- 
ward and silent be- 
neath a heap of broken 
chairs, the table split 
in two and the shat- 
tered glasses. The 
bottle, drained of the 
last drop of rum, fell 
off the heap and rolled 
with the sound of 
miniature thunder to 
Paea’s feet. Hepicked 
it up and looked at 
it thoughtfully. 

Lucy, still upon her 
knees and_ stooped 
and drawn away in 
awful fear, jerked all 
together when he 
moved and screamed 
aloud in nervous ter- 
ror. Then Paea look- 
ed and saw her and 
remembered her all- 
over again. He bent 
toher smiling, panting 
but unruffled. He 
took her limp, helpless 
hand and drew her 
stumbling to her feet. 

“Ma’amsell’,” he 
said in his round, 
sweet tones, and Lucy, 
searching with frantic 
eyes, found nothing 
to fear in his face. 
“Ma’amsell’, this is 
no place for you. 
This place where one 
man is too thin and 
one too fat and both 
too ugly. I will take 
you to—” A puzzled 
frown brushed the 
brightness of his 
golden forehead like a 
shadow and was gone. 
“—T will take you 
where they are hand- 
somer,” he finished, 
grandly. 

And down thedamp 
coral steps he drew 
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her unresisting, down the walk, away from 
that terrible house, away through the dew- 
wet green jungle into the sweetness of the 
moonlit night. 

Lucy went willingly, almost gaily. The 
sudden, amazing change in her fortunes, 
the cyclonic transition from black midnight 
to blazing noonday had made her light- 
headed and partly delirious. She left her 
freezing fear behind her upon the high 
veranda, she felt strangely stimulated and 
happy. In a wonderful expansion of mind 
she thought of her mother whom she had 
never seen, a doll she had played with once 
and the ship that had brought her with her 
father from Auckland. She listened with 
delight to Paea’s vivacious and altogether 
connected discourse upon the beauties of 
Faaa. She perceived for the first time the 
loveliness of her hated island home and 
awoke to conscious realization of how happy 
she might be if only her father was not Jack 
Lashen, if only the “Lottie” did not trade 
in shell and copra, if only Hans Burgen was 
not his friend. Then Paea naively described 
the wonderful, edifying delights of roast 
red fish if washed down with sufficient ram 
‘and Lucy laughed so loudly that there 
awakened in the depth of the moonlit bush 
a timid, tinkling echo. 

And all the time Paea, riding the heights 
with the aid of rum and his own audacious 
spirit, led the girl on and on. They emerged 
from the close green jungle and entered an 
open space where the grass grew high and 
drops of moisture upon each long blade 
glittered tremblingly like the tears of angels. 
To Lucy it seemed a beaten path appeared 
before them as if by magic, a fairy roadway 
through a strange, new land. Really it 
was a road she had often trod in fear, in 
tears, in black, endless misery. It was not 
strange she failed to recognize it now. And 
as they walked along through this green, 
moon-washed meadow, a man stepped out 
into the far end from among the black 
shadows of the trees. Lucy’s god raised 
his disengaged hand to his smiling mouth 
and shouted till the glen re-echoed. 

It was no man Paea had ever seen before. 
Perhaps that was why he accosted him so 
blithely. English Harry Harden had been 
only six months at his vanilla plantation 
and this was the pearl fisher’s first visit 
in a year to Faaa. He stopped when Paea 
shouted and stared. He put up his hand as 
if to shade his eyes from a glare in the sweet, 


cool moonlight and stared again. Paea 
took quick advantage of his astonishment 
and reached his side and seized him firmly 
by the hand. 

“Voila!” he cried to Lucy. Harden was 
English, middle-sized and fair. His face 
was ruddy with health and pleasant, his 
blue eyes were honest. He was the most 
beautiful man in the world to poor Lucy 
Lashen. He was amazingly handsome that 
night to Paea. 

“Voila!” he cried to Lucy. He béamed 
upon her in triumph. “I have found him, 
you see. Voila!’ 

Harden looked at Lucy too. He fairl: 
glared at her in stone amazement. cx hl 
he shouted. “Lucy!” 

And she, made beautiful by rebirth fom 
the black horror left far behind, years ago 
upon the high veranda, looked’ back’: at 
him through a mist of: tears, a veil!’o/ 
trembling laughter, with the shining eyes 
of love. She pressed her fingers to he 
soft, parted lips and shook her heads: = 

With a hand on each Paea started again 
along the path and Harden went without 
a struggle. The glade filled up with jungle 
but the path led on. The jungle opened 
again before the little house beside’ the 
Mission where Harden had finished his 
evening game of chess with Father Lemot 
just twenty minutes before. 

The priest had come to the door with his 
guest and still loitered there. Now, with 
infinite amazement, he saw him’ returning 
through the moonlight and his stiff English 
respectability, practical, everyday neatness 
of attire, made the company he kept: more 
impossibly unreal. Father Lemot stared 
rather wildly at slim Lucy in her loose, | 
faded gown, her black hair falling to her | 
waist and moving like a dusky mist in the 
night breeze that whispered in the hibiscus | 
trees and bent the fringed leaves ‘of the 
palms. 

At the figure that towered between: the 
two white faces Father Lemot’ started 
afresh. He rubbed his eyes, then drew 
away his hands hastily. -A great blast:of 
laughter arose and shook him, yet there 
was a shadow of disapproval on his’ face 
and the moonlight softened the sterriness 
that gathered in the depths of: his kind 
brown eyes. He advanced to the edge of 
the veranda and extended both his hands. 

“Now, Paea, Paea,” breathed Father 
Lemot. 3 
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Epiphany: Leslie Nelson Jennings 


“Bon soir,” said Lucy’s god with his 
exalted, compelling joyousness. “Bon soir, 
M’sieu, here is work for you to do. You are 
to read over them out of a little book—I 
am not sure of what you read or if they will 
be sorry—but so it is ordered and so must 
you do. You must ask them questions and 
they must answer. I am not sure they will 
always be glad of this, mind you, but it 
must be. And begin. I am waiting and I 
cannot wait long.” He took the strong, 
sunburned hand of. the Englishman, put 
the girls thin fingerS“nto it and extended 
the clasped hands to the priest. 

Father Lemot looked at Harden and 
waited. He knew Paea and he knew that 
in the pearl fisher’s present humor assent 
was safest. Stilt little Father Lemot looked 
at Harden with his serene gaze and waited. 
Harden looked at Lucy. And she, search- 
ing his face, reading the hope in his honest, 
ardent eyes, nodded once more with laugh- 
ter and with tears. 

So, standing there in the moonlight, 


Father Lemot read from the little book and 
asked the questions. Paea listened atten- 
tively, leaning forward with bent brows as 
if afraid of missing a word. When the 
priest concluded he :drew back a step. 

“The blessings of my gods, too,” he cried 
in his round, jolly voice and lifted his 
hands high above his beautiful, flower- 
crowned head. “The gods of these green 
islands who still stand at every man’s gate 
with gifts of love and peace and laughter if 
they would only see. soir et bon 
nuit.” He turned and swuhg:-eff-through 
the moonlight. ‘ 

He began to sing“as he passed from view. 
The disreputable words were lost by dis- 
tance but the lovely air came thrilling back 
to the man and .woman standing with 
clasped hands upon the veranda and the 
little priest before them with the closed 
book. The surf upon the; reef seemed to 
beat in subdued, thundefous rhythm and 
the moon to swing in happy time from out 
the star-sown velvet of the sky. 





EPIPHANY 


By LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 


What music fills the morning! 


I have heard 


Such flutings only in the sweet o’ spring; 
Pan screens him in the hawthorn, fingering 

Reed pipes—that passion woke not in a bird! 

Winds wet with dew have found the trees and stirred 
The drowsy buds, set willow plumes a-swing; 
Puffed windows slyly open, breathed the thing... 

- Youth and the new year know: it has no.word.-.. -- 


Hark! little bells are ringing in the grass, 
White lily-cups whose tiny chiming thrills 
Thin as the laugh of elf or leprecawn. 
Gay crickets pluck their fiddles where I pass, 
And there are endless choirs of daffodils 
Who blow their golden trumpets at the dawn. 
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Scarab vase, in the Palace of Varied Industries, by Adelaide 
Allsop Robineau, representing one thousand hours 
of expert labor on the carving alone 


Lovely ‘Woman at the Exposition 


By FRANCES A. GROFF 


After the keen flick of the edi- 
tor’s whip-lash no middle course 


“— or champion? 


seemed possible. “This,” he had said, “is 
a contemporaneous Exposition.: We have 
heard much of late of woman’s--progress. 
What can you show for yourselves? Go 

and find out.” 

Before going, I put to myself the question, 
“Apologist or champion?” and answered, 
“Champion, if we haven’t a Tag ora stick 
or a stone!” 

With the word “Stone” ‘came: comfort. 
Women had some ,sculpture. on. the outside 
of the Exposition: Miss, SS ONES ‘ gman.s “Ceres;” 
Mrs. Harry Payne itney’s “El Dora- 
do;” Mrs. Burrough’s eV outh: ”” ‘and: ber, 
“Morgiana.” All were of a respect-com- 
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,Nothing in Machinery. 


-oil! 


manding quality, and when it came to | 
“Morgiana,” well—men had done beauti- | 
ful and sublime things, but she was beau- | 
tiful and sublime and subile, Morgiana, 
Ali Baba’s faithful slave, who smothered 
thirty-seven thieves in the fumes of hot 
She appears embracing the cover of 
one of the fateful jars, a still smile on her 
face: no mere man could have so blended 
her loyalty, craftiness and charm. 

Then began my hunt for Lovely Woman 
within the palaces. Dr. Skiff had barred 
sex segregation in exhibits, holding women 
entitled to equal treatment with men. 
But the women exhibitors—where were 
they? A week before the opening I went 
to the chiefs of the various departments. 
Nothing in Mines. 
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I hadcounted, at least, on Dr. Rose Burcham 
of the Yellow Aster. Nothing in Trans- 
portation. Yet Woman had invented the 
first vehicle, the perambulator! Nothing 
in Agriculture. No evidence there had 
ever been a human female on the farm; 
and later, in the finished state of that un- 
callant building the only hints of woman on 
the farm were a few jams and jellies and a 
‘oy model of a lady in slippered ease on a 
iarmhouse porch, rocking the baby. 

The Palace of Food Products—not a 
yoman entrant there? The spirit of 
championship was fighting a death struggle. 
Liberal Arts? A tiny bit in the way of 
»ictorial photography—nothing worth men- 
tioning. Manufactures? Nothing. Varied 
lndustries? Quite a bit. I began to revive. 
\t Education and Social Economy Mr. 
Pope, the chief, said while there were com- 

ratively few entries in women’s names, 

ucational work was largely in their 


only chief workers but donors. Horticul- 
iure promised quite a story and Fine Arts 
confided the secret of a woman’s room. It 
was, upon the whole, a frosty outlook. 
Then suddenly, where only foliage had 
been in McLaren’s gardens, jonquils and 
pansies and poppies and primroses and 
hyacinths began to bloom against the open- 
ing day. Just so, Lovely Woman sprang 
up everywhere, bringing with her light, 
warmth, color, gaiety. She came with her 
sacred dear domestic virtues to be hostess 
in the state buildings of the South and East. 
She brought her achievements as voter and 
business woman to her reign in the western 
state buildings. She filled the Palace of 
Food Products with the tempting odors of 
her cooking. She took possession of the 
Palace of Education, to advise, instruct, 
uplift. She blossomed among the flowers 
in Horticulture; she was Ceres among the 
fruits. She officiated in a hundred capaci- 
ties in Manufactures, Varied Industries 
and Liberal Arts. She helped her husband 
in the exhibit booth when she was not 
running the booth alone! She brought her 
young boys to Machinery Hall and under- 
stood the technical explanations. In dig- 
nity and broadcloth she welcomed all com- 
ers to the California Host Building. Her 
countenance of wholesale hospitality 
beamed in the Y. W. C. A. She shuffled 
on her little sandaled feet in the Japanese 
tea-house. Her camera-shy face was to be 
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seen of all who frequented the Chinese 
Pavilion. She rang the bells of a thousand 
cash registers. The keys of the office piano 
hummed under her nimble fingers. She 
presided at the telephone switchboard. 
She examined visiting babies and gave 
medical advice to mothers. She waited 
in the cafés. She sang in front of the Tower 
of Jewels on opening day. One hundred 
thousand of her rubbed elbows with one 
hundred thousand of him in the crowd that 
reached from the tower to the gates. She 
sold buttermilk and peanuts. and souvenir 
watches and post-cards and chewing gum 
from gaily ornamented kiosks. She gy- 
rated in the hula-hula. She bound up 
wounds in the Emergency Hospital. She 
answered a million questions. She asked 
ten million. Wrapped in a serape, she 
lectured in the Grand Canyon. She trum- 
peted from the balcony of Alt Nuremburg. 
She was a giant policewoman in Toyland. 
She: danced in the. Jimtown dance halls 
of the *49 Camp.« She:‘trained leopards 
and lions and“put, horses" through their 
paces in Selig’s Wild’ Animal Show. Her 
veiled face, bold-eyed,-ldeked out from the 
“Mysterious Orient.” She sat, white- 
uniformed, silent- and antiseptic, behind 
glass partitions in the ‘Infant. Incubator” 
exhibit. She was a geisha girkin “Japan 
Beautiful.” She was a cow-girl in the ror 
Ranch. She was a window dresser for the 
Japanese government. She told fortunes. 
She dived. She made candies. She rolled 
cigarettes. She mounted great fish for 
souvenirs. She was a silversmith. She 
was a modeler. She was a bacteriologist. 
She was the manager of a mine. 

Every day, in the shifting kaleidoscope 
of the Exposition, Lovely Woman appears 
in some new and startling phase. She 
rounds the race-track with an auto-devil. 
She flies over the Exposition with Chris- 
tofferson. She is ever the bright spot, the 
attractive bit of color, decorating and adorn- 
ing life. Arrayed in velvet, fur, jewels and 
plumes, she is the dominating spectator at 
all the great events. She takes part in some 
of these events. She comes from the rural 
districts of California, bearing violets or 
jonquils or fruit blossoms in her arms. So 
throughout the Fairtime Lovely Woman 
will be there, brightening, vivifying, serv- 
ing, amusing, beguiling, instructing. 

What of Lovely Woman’s work? What 
shows she to justify herself? 











The Virginia Building is a replica of the Washington home at Mt. Vernon. Its hostess is Miss Nannie 


Randolph Heth, connec 


with the Washington family and the possessor of many heirlooms, some of 


which have furnished this-echo of Mt. Vernon. Miss Heth is wearing a gray taffeta gown which once 
lay for sixty-five years without being unpacked. Her bracelet and necklace were Mrs. Washington's 
and the pin which fastens her fichu is made from a button of one of George Washington’s satin coats 


As exhibits were gradually set in place 
woman’s work appeared so inextricably 
mingled with that of man it was nigh im- 
possible to say where one left off and the 
other began. Masculine threads and fem- 
inine were all woven in and out of the mod- 
ern social fabric. Then I re-discovered 
something I had forgotten. Governments, 
states, industries, corporations, were with- 
out gender; but the control of them had 
been so long in the hands of man we had 
grown accustomed to thinking of them as 
his sole estate. The woven silks and cot- 
tons, the knitted silks and wools, the laces, 
the pottery, the tapestries, the jewelry and 
ornaments, whether machine-made or hand- 
wrought, exhibited in the names of govern- 
ments, states, corporations and individual 
men, were either partly or wholly the work 
of women. To cite one instance—the laces 
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exhibited by one man and one firm of men 
had back of them the skilled labor of six- 


teen hundred women. Those rich hand- 
embroidered kimonos, pictures and screens} 
—look for the cherry-tree and the peacock 
screens—in the Japanese exhibit in the 
Palace of Manufactures, how much wom- 
an’s work is back of them? Truly, as Man 
slowly, surely, filched from Lovely Woman 
her industries and took them out of the 
home, just so slowly and surely she is 
following them and him out into the world, 
for, though he may think he can get along 
without her, she is not happy except by his 
side. Not only in America but in the older 
countries, she is going out; I talked with 
men and women from Asia and Europe 
and found that oceans could not stop an idea. 

As the palaces filled with exhibits, on 
every hand and from every lip came 
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Lovely Woman at the Exposition: 


evidence of woman’s part in them. Think 
then of all the. household tasks she* per- 
forms, here absolutely unrepresented. 
Think of her arduous labors on the farm, 
and nothing to show at the end of years 
made of days except a few jellies and a 
model lady in a toy rocking chair! 

Fully half the world’s labor*must be per- 
iormed by woman. Yet when we spell 
Labor with a capital L we think of Man 


Labor and- not of that mass of wonian, 


labor unpaid, unrecognized, or underpaid 
and underestimated. With Labor with a 


capital L, the law of associative suggestion : 


brings the word Capital with a capital C. 
That furnishes the key to the situation. 
Capital with a capital_C is Man Capital. 
Tiiat gives him the supremacy: that sub- 
ordinates her—a situation not likely greatly 
to change, for many reasons. 

Working along the line of delving be- 
neath the surface, of finding the woman 
back of the machine and the fabric and the 
man, I came upon exhibits of the telephone 
and the telegraph, the sewing machines, 
the paper patterns, the adding and calcu- 
lating and book-keeping machines, the 
electrical companies. Behind all these 
man exhibits my mental vision beheld a 
mighty army of women. In a world chorus 
the sweet voice of “Central” was heard 
and my ears were deafened with the whir 
and buzz and click of millions of machines 
with women and girls sitting at them all 
day long. 

The pitifully small part that women 
were playing in the Exposition and the 
world was becoming wonderfully large. 
And the men see it. That Exposition is 
making us all think; it is directing our 
thoughts into new channels; it is revising 
many of our ideas, for it is cosmos in a nut- 
shell. I talked at different times to broad- 
minded generous men who believe Lovely 
Woman should be allowed to do any work 
she is capable of doing, without repression 
or thwarting or interdiction; and three of 
them said, “Woman made the Exposition.” 
This view I could not share: those glitter- 
ing palaces were almost entirely the product 
of man’s planning and were erected in the 
sweat of his brow. Yet women may have 
inspired the architects, may have elimi- 
nated from their lives the small worries and 
obstacles, just as the workmen’s freedom 
to do their work was made possible by the 
women who stayed at home and swept and 
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furbished the house and cooked three meals 
a day and washed and dressed the children. 

Women’s careers are . subordinated to 
their glorified potentialities as mothers of 
the race; and even when they do not func- 
tion they are, at best, incapable of man’s 
greatest achievements, greatest ° daring, 
greatest brutalities. When it comes to 
cities that float on the wave and sky-pene- 
trating towers and monstrous and soul- 
deadening machinery and all the panoply 
and horror of war, women can only regard 
men in marvel; worship and fear, as demi- 


“gods* arid semidevils; and when they look 


at that beautiful Exposition feel something 


~ akin to adoration for the men who built it. 


And when man takes a thinking look at the 
work Lovely Woman has done within the 
Exposition walls, and what -she does out- 
side, and then thinks. of how she teeters 
around on her high heels. and wears skirts 
that wrap about her in a wind and changes 
styles every week and powders her nose 
and has hair to do up and no pockets to 
put-things in and is constantly trying to 
please him in looks and words and deeds, 
he must think woman a wonderful sex, 
which she is. In fact, there is only one sex 
more wonderful! 

No, women did not make the Exposition, 
but they helped; and speaking of them in 
this connection let us drop the abstract 
woman behind the fabric and the machine 
and the man; and take up the concrete 
woman who helped and is helping to fashion 
the Exposition. 

Probably sixty-five per cent of the enor- 
mous volume of pre-exposition clerical 
work was performed by women, quietly, 
faithfully, without ostentation or applause. 
Take that force of splendid salaried women 
in the exploitation department who have 
handled great masses of publicity matter 
with neatness and dispatch. Consider those 
efficient women in the other departments 
who by sheer force of merit have climbed 
to positions of authority and importance 
second only to those of the chiefs. Several 
of the chiefs ungrudgingly state that they 
can leave their departments in the hands 
of their women understudies. Condescend 
to cast a glance on the humble stenogra- 
phers and switchboard girls who have kept 
their tempers under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

It would be difficult indeed to measure 
the value of the unpaid work of the Woman’s 








Miss Anna Durkee, or- 
ganizer and controlling 
element of a million- 
dollar corporation en- 
tirely run by women 
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Miss Ella Mulkey, 
builder of models for 
copper and coal mines, 
operating automatically 
in the Utah building 








Board, composed of prominent 
club, society and professional 
women of San Francisco. Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, veteran in 
philanthropic and educational movements, 
in accepting the honorary presidency, did 
not exclude herself from active participa- 
tion. Shehas been an enthusiastic attendant 
at all important meetings, has given gener- 
ously in money, and has loaned priceless 
tapestries and other works of art to beautify 
the California Host Building, where the 
Woman’s Board extends a hospitable wel- 
coming hand to all visiting men and women. 
Mrs. Frederick Sanborn, the active presi- 
dent of the board, is a woman of executive 
ability and sweet and lovable personality. 
She is deeply interested in Travelers’ Aid 
work and has been instrumental in forming 
a non-political, non-sectarian Travelers’ 
Aid Society which will assure guidance and 
protection to visitors in 1915, particularly 
to young people. Mrs. Ernest S. Simpson, 
as chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
inaugurated an educational propaganda for 
school children in the form of “Lecturettes” 
on the Exposition. This has been_a really 
clever bit of exploitation, the lecturettes 
having been generally distributed in the 
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Mrs. Blanche Payson, 
policewoman for Toyland 
on the Zone; 6 feet4inches 
tall, and afraid of nothing 

except a mouse 


schools of California and Ore- 
gon. The Woman’s Board has 
furnished and undertaken the 
maintenance and administra- 
tion of the California or Host Building. To 
aid in this purpose the Board has estab- 
lished auxiliaries throughout the state, 
with a chairman in each of the fifty-eight 
counties. A tea-room set aside for members 
of the auxiliary and their guests has sym- 
bolic mural decorations by Miss Florence 
Lundborg. 

Because there was to be no woman’s 
building on the grounds the Exposition | 
officials invited the National Y. W. C. A. | 
to erect a building and look after the wel- 
fare of Exposition women employees. Too 
much cannot be said of the way the associa- 
tion is meeting not only this obligation, 
but filling many other needs. Its large 
quick-service lunch room is a boon not only 
to women and men employees, but its ca- 
pacity is severely taxed by the crowds of 
visitors which flock to it. On opening day 
twenty-five hundred people were fed here 
and three times as many turned away. The 
building is located to the left of the Scott 
street entrance. Its interior is the only 
architectural work of any importance in 
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the Exposition entrusted to a woman 
architect; and the remarkably airy, cheery, 
welcoming arrangement reflects much credit 
upon Miss Julia Morgan. Every foot of 
space has been made available. Even the 
ends of the porch have been glassed in and 
utilized as reading and writing rooms. Just 
inside of the entrance is the information 
bureau. The rest of the main floor and all 
of the mezzanine are occupied by the lunch 
room, where “‘real food” is served at mod- 
crate prices. On the second floor are kitch- 
ns, offices, club rooms, a rest room with 
‘rained nurse in attendance, and an assem- 
ly hall seating 250 people, which is avail- 
le free of charge to suitable organiza- 
‘ions. Prominent men and women speak 
cre on home economics, hygiene, physical 
iraining and recreation, thrift and economy 
nd kindred subjects. Jane Addams will 
: among the lecturers this summer. There 
re classes and social gatherings for the 
irl employees on the grounds; and the 
association is endeavoring, through what 
is called “The Big Sister’ work, to see that 
virls discharged from the various conces- 
sions shall not drift out into the city friend- 
less, discouraged and open to temptation. 
Those broad-gauge, trained women of the 
Y. W. C. A., whose fine countenances 
radiate genuine friendliness, are practising 
practical religion, and he would indeed be a 
churl who would not send after them a 
God bless ’em and speed ’em. 

The Poppy Room in the California 
Counties display possesses decided psycho- 
logical interest. Here is a woman who did 
it not because she had to, but because she 
must, worked from an impulse within and 
not an impetus from without. Mrs. O. P. 
Posey, wife of a millionaire mine owner, 
has toiled unceasingly three years and 
spent a small fortune preparing the con- 
tents of her concession, having first spent 
a year in Boston at a technical school study- 
ing jewels and stones and hand-wrought 
work. She has set in silver and gold Re- 
dondo moonstones and flower stones, aba- 
lone pearls, amethysts and a rare blue 
chrysoprase on which she has a corner, 
having bought the entire output of a Mexi- 
can mine which is the only known place 
in the world where they are found. Mrs. 
Posey also shows applied Oriental work, 
Indian baskets, metal filigree work, verses 
and paintings, all her own output. Speak- 


ing of the vast fund of energy expended, 
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she said, “I just had to get it out of my 
system.” 

Adjoining the Poppy Room is a wall ex- 
hibition of mounted fish and seaweed, 
by Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Parker of Catalina 
Island. They do this work together and 
whenever there is any division of labor, he 
does the parts which take the most strength, 
she those which need most patience. 

On the mezzanine floor Miss Berta Groth 
has charge of the educational work, wom- 
an’s handwork and art work of sixteen 
counties. Among the interesting features 
of this exhibit are the pupils’ model of the 
Chico Normal School; a miniature five- 
room bungalow built, furnished and wired 
by pupils of the elementary schools of Sac- 
ramento under direction of Miss Naomi 
Canon; and a full-size model nursery and 
bath-room, equipped and furnished under 
the guidance of Mrs. Amy Greenlaw, special 
domestic science teacher in the grammar 
schools of the same city. 

A most interesting woman in the Varied 
Industries Building is Miss Anna Durkee, 
secretary, general manager and controlling 
stockholder of the Alaska Garnet Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. Going to Alaska 
seven years ago to investigate a proposition 
in copper, she heard of a garnet mine nine 
miles from Wrangell, at the mouth of the 
Stickine river. She looked it over, liked it, 
went home and interested fifteen of her 
women friends in it. Starting with one 
claim, they now own a mountain and have 
a million-dollar corporation entirely off- 
cered by women, Miss Lottie M. Crafts, 
for twenty-five years librarian of the 
Minnesota University, being president. 
Their camp, situated in a romantic spot, 
a favorite haunt for artists and sportsmen, 
has model cook and bunk houses for the 
men employees. These women own the 
only deposit of almandine, or garnets in 
place, in this country. They are more 
valuable than the Bohemian gem, but Miss 
Durkee says the greatest value of their 
mountain consists in a by-product of 
garnet-waste, which she discovered “by 
accident,” the only way women ever dis- 
cover things, the way, said a radio-thera- 
peutic gentleman in the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, Mme. Curie discovered radium. Miss 
Durkee’s accidental discovery came while 
she was working with a chemist. She 
noticed that garnets, when melted, did not 
fuse with iron or brass, and following this 
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up, found a new use for the waste garnet, 
of which they had hundreds of thousands 
of tons. Ground to a certain mesh, put 
through a certain secret process, with cer- 
tain special machinery, the waste garnet 
makes a valuable separating powder, or 
parting compound, for use in foundry work. 
This parting compound, which Miss Durkee 
has patented, takes the place of lycopodium, 
an importation from Russia, and can be 
produced at a much smaller cost. The com- 
position of Miss Durkee’s parting compound 
is about twenty per cent alumina, forty-five 
per cent protoxide of iron and thirty-five 
per cent silica. Whenever the garnet com- 
pany can employ women it does so, and 
Miss Emily Williams was architect for the 
booth, and Miss Balmer designer for the 
electroliers. 

In Mr. Ingerson’s section of “thorough- 
bred” Arts and Crafts is the overglaze 
decoration of porcelain, using enamels, 
of Mrs. H. Elling of Berkeley, and of Miss 
Dorothea Warren O’Hara; the wood-block 
printing on chiffon and embroideries of 
Mrs. Ralph Johonnot of New York City 
and of Miss Laura Mattoon; book-binding 
by Miss Belle McMurtry; cross-stitch work, 
using old designs on linen, of Edith Allen 
Hall; the Burclay baskets, woven from 
pine needles, maidenhair fern stems and 
swamp grass, of Mrs. M. B. Clayton, of 
San Antonio; the basketry and weaving in 
old patterns from Borea College, Kentucky; 
the overglaze porcelains of Mrs. M. E. 
Cherry, St. Louis; the exceedingly modern 
porcelain of Maude Mason of New York 
City; the embroideries of Claire O’Rourke; 
the copper of Miss Palmer; hand-wrought 
jewelry, book-binding, china decoration 
and weaving of Mrs. Mary J. Coulter; 
the exhibit of the Society of Blue and White 
Needlework of Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
organized by two wonderful women, Miss 
Margaret Whiting and Miss E. Millar; 
and the high fire porcelains of Adelaide 
Allsop Robineau of Syracuse. Concerning 
the last—the decoration of porcelain with 
high fire colored glazes is so complicated a 
problem, the results in firing so uncer- 
tain and erratic, that it is a process imprac- 
ticable in modern commercial work with its 
high-priced labor. Such work as Mrs. 
Robineau’s is seldom bought except by the 
collector or connoisseur. In approaching 
her difficult task, Mrs. Robineau learned 
early to throw vases on the wheel, and all 
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the details of glazing and firing of all pieces 
marked with her carved monogram have 
been made entirely by her from the throw- 
ing to the glazing. Her favorite process is 
carving in the dry paste, technically called 
excised decoration. The scarab vase here 
shown required about one thousand hours’ 
work for carving alone. 

The Indiana Woman’s Exhibit, in charge 
of Mrs. Robert H. Strong, shows ceramics, 
needlework, leatherwork, book-binding, 
book plates, artistic photography and 
sculpture; the Portland, Maine, Arts and 
Crafts displays embroidery, basket-work, 
copper work and ceramics. Mrs. Stanley 
Fleetwood of New York City has charge 
of the exhibit from the Herter Looms of the 
wonderful hand-woven tapestries and trans- 
parent tapestries of Alfred Herter and his 
associates. Many of the cartoons for the 
tapestries and much of the actual work is 
done by women. The Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company’s exhibit is a Man Exhibit, 
in charge of women and with the hint of a 
world of women’s patient acquiescent work 
behind it, in home, in shop and in factory. 
In the inner “Art Gallery” alone there 
must be a million million stitches done on 
the sewing machine, and all that embroid- 
ery on the foreign dolls would deceive al- 
most any one into thinking it hand-work. 

No woman can pass the Butterick dis- 
play without a backward glance and were 
there a penalty similar to that paid by 
Lot’s wife numberless pillars of salt would 
clutter the aisles. The display on figurines 
of dresses, hats and lingerie made from 
miniature patterns cut to scale and correct 
to the last notch was the idea of a woman 
and carried out under her direction. She 
searched the doll shops to match up for 
each costume all the little accessories which 
help so much the total effect and even went 
to manufacturers for advance samples of 
the latest goods. 

Feminine influence is strong in the Palace 
of Education. Here in a warm glassed-in 
corner of the United States Children’s 
Bureau organized by Miss Julia Lathrop, 
Dr. Frances Sage Bradley conducts a 
Children’s Health Conference in which 
grown-ups become so interested they fairly 
flatten their noses against the panes; in 
another corner is a play-room demonstra- 
tion under Dr. Anna Louise Strong, with 
the cutest living models; in another corner 
the Infant Mortality Model consisting 
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Central motif, Fountain “Frog F Pier : 
of Youth, by Edith ; i g Fountain,” by Janet 


; Seudder. For the first 
Woodman Burroughs, a time at expositions, the 
pupil of Augustus sculpture is shown 
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Some contributions by women to the Department of Fine Arts. In the center, a portrait of 
Miss Peabody, by Ellen Emmet Rand a 
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staggering ratio of deaths in rich 
and poor sections of a city; a demon- 
stration of the care of baby in the 
home by means of doll models; and 
a case filled with soothing syrups, 
cough remedies, etc., with analyses to 
show why they should not be used. 

Not far from the little rooms for 
helping babies to be healthy is the 
saddest spot in the Exposition, where 
the story of Child Labor is graphi- 
cally told in black on white screens 
so he who runs cannot avoid reading. 
Here Mrs. Helen Mabry, the elo- 
quent, youthful, pretty woman who 
has charge of this display and that 








At the Sperry Flour exhibit in the Palace of 
Food Products, native cooks of all nations 
in characteristic costumes, are baking 
their national bread and cakes 
for never-failing crowds 


of one hundred lighted houses the 
stork has visited, the lights going 
out to show the number of deaths at 
birth, the first week, the first month, 
the first year. There are also in 
the Children’s Bureau displays of 
school children’s lunches, with their 
caloric and financial value; Miss 
Julia Lathrop’s statistics on causes 
of infant mortality showing the 





























Dr. Frances Sage Bradley examining a fine specimen of young 
Exposition visitor in a glassed-in corner of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Palace of Education. Pointers are given 
parents during the daily children’s health conference 

















A pretty example of the entente cordiale 
between the United States and Japan. 
At the tea pavilion of the Japanese 
government the service is by 
girls of both nations 

of the Consumer’s League, be- 
comes a flame incarnate when 
talking of children’s rights and 
children’s wrongs. 

Miss Louise Brigham of New 
York City shows all her inventions 
in the way of appliances and. space- 
saving devices for children such as 
a two-story play-room swung inside 
a closet-door and a window balcony 
which by a motion may be con- 
verted from an indoor to an outdoor 
play-place; also camping outfits, 
space-saving devices for apartments 
and artistic furniture made of 
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common packing boxes. Mrs. William 
Kent, wife of California’s millionaire 
socialist congressman, has the booth 
of the Congressional Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association and nearby is the 
National Suffrage Association. Mary 
E. Murphy represents the Elizabeth 
McCormick Fund for open air 
schools, Chicago; Miss M. E. Hobart 
the Episcopal Foreign and Domestic 
Missionary Society; Miss V.C. Hicks, 
of Oakland, the Backward Child; 
Miss Rodin, Applied Arts and Sciences 
from the Bay Cities; and this list of 
women in Education could be indefi- 
nitely continued. There are those 


Lovely Woman at the Exposition: 
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A corner of the Y. W. C. A. cafeteria, 
designed by a woman. The Association 
not only provides the boon of an excellent 
lunchroom, but looks after the welfare of 
Exposition women employees 


wonderful exhibits of work done by 
girls in schools, notably the Ameri- 
can Indian, the Philippine and 
Japanese, nor is this work confined 
to this building, but will be found 
scattered among the others. Before 
leaving the Palace of Education I 
note among the religious exhibits 
that of Christian Science, which 
reminds that a woman, Mary Baker 
Eddy, started the most remarkable 
religious and healing movement of 
modern times. 

In Liberal Arts, the exhibit of 
the Red Cross Society reminds that 
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No woman can get by the Butterick display 
= without a halt in her gait, for these 

figurines are dressed to the last 

notch of fashion, and they 
change with the styles 

the two most famous names in 
connection with field hospital and 
ambulance service are Florence 
Nightingale and Clara Barton. 
The Smithsonian Institute shows 
how Lovely Woman, in savage 
tribes free from the influence of 
civilization, has all the industries 
in her hands; for example, in 
Borneo she makes spears; plants, 
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Mrs. Helen Mabry represents the Consumers League and the 
National Child Labor Committee in the Palace of Education. 


This is 


children’s wrongs in inescapable black and white 


he saddest spot in the Exposition, the exhibit of 
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cultivates and prepares the rice, dresses the 
meat and game, weaves from grasses the few 
clothes worn by the tribe, and cares for tooth- 
less youth and toothless old age, while the 
men go hunting. Not far away from this ex- 
hibit are all those type-writing, telephon- 
ing, book-keeping and calculating machines 
which speak so eloquently of modern 
woman’s exemption from labor, “I do not 
think!’ Also nearby is that radio-thera- 
peutic exhibition which shows how Mme. 
Curie discovered radium “by accident;” 
and an ardent young man explains to all 
comers that men, since the accidental dis- 
covery, have done much more wonderful 
things with radium than Mme. Curie. 
Probably he is right; and man’s justifica- 
tion for taking woman’s industries and dis- 
coveries out of her hands is that he has 
improved on them. Miss Clays appears to 
be the only woman capitalist, the only 
woman who can afford a booth all her own, 
—a very small one at that—in Liberal 
Arts. She shows exquisite novelties in 
Oriental applied art: Chinese embroideries, 
brocades, lamps, mirrors, baskets. 

Over in Food Products, a flour company, 
a Man Corporation, shows women of all 
nations making breads and cakes in differ- 
ent languages. It would not appear from 
this and other exhibits that woman’s an- 
cient business of cooking has been entirely 
wrested from her. Those “darned three 
meals a day” are still pretty much Woman’s 
Sphere. This building fairly buzzes with 
femininity behind the counters and in the 
aisles; yet it took two women to take the 
one little feminine booth—success to them! 
They are Mrs. Norman McLaren with her 
international Pan-Pacific Cook Book of 
“Savory Bits from the World’s Bill of Fare;” 
and Mrs. F. E. Garritt of San Mateo with 
her good jam and jelly and cheese-pots 
and very ornamental steamer baskets filled 
with her goodies. 

In the Fine Arts Palace the work of women 
can stand right beside that of the men and 
not suffer from the comparison. Notable 
among the women artists are Violet Oakley, 
Cecilia Beaux, Mary Cassatt, M. Jean 
McLean, Mary Curtis Richardson, Flor- 
ence Wolf Gothold, Constance Mackay, 
Ella Emmet Rand, Helena Dunlap, Marion 
Powers, Emily B. Waite, Louise Cox, 
Gertrude Fisher, Janet Scudder and Edith 
Barrett Parsons. The last two are sculp- 
tors, the others all painters in oil. 


In Horticulture a model cannery is con- 
ducted by Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Bitting, 
technologists. Katharine Golden Bitting 
is far and away the most remarkable woman 
I have encountered at the Exposition. She 
is a micro-analyst and has also specialized 
on biology. She is so learned she makes 
you quake and so witty she makes you 
shake! She is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
and many of her papers have been trans- 
lated into French and German. Here are 
a few samples of the titles: “The Tyloses 
in Brosium Aubletti;” “Aspergillus Oryzae;”’ 
“Variations in the Tracheides of some Coni- 
fers; ““Movements of Gases in Rhizomes;’ 
“Pathogenic Yeasts.”” We usually refuse 
to take much stock in what we do not un- 
derstand, but I have a helpless conviction 
Mrs. Bitting knows what she is talking 
about. It was a happy day for the Nationa! 
Canners’ Association when they coaxed 
Dr. and Mrs. Bitting away from govern- 
ment employ, for both are against the use 
of any preservative except intense heat, 
and the canners have to do what they say 
or get out of the association. 

Elbert Hubbard has said of Mrs. E. W. 
Ehman that she is one of the big women 
of America. She started pickling ripe 
olives on her back porch at Oroville and is 
now head of one of the biggest industries 
in California. Other women represented in 
the Horticultural Palace are Mrs. T. D. A. 
Cockerell, who, with her husband, Pro- 
fessor Cockerell of Boulder, Colorado, has 
developed the red sunflower; Mrs. Myrtle 
Shepard Francis of Ventura, who has de- 
veloped a double seed-bearing petunia, all 
previous double petunias having been 
pollenized by hand from single blossoms; 
Mrs. Wright of Oakland, who conducts the 
business end of the Wright, jams and jellies 
while “husband” supervises the making; 
Miss Davis, head demonstrator for Hunt 
Brothers, a woman of unusual ability and a 
practical psychologist; Mrs. J. L. Cooksley, 
who makes exquisite flowers in butter for 
table decorations; Mrs. Marcus of the 
Artificial Plant Company, who preserves 
plants and flowers by a process discovered 
by herself; Miss Florence Manor, who has 
done modeling and decoration for the Idaho 
exhibit here and in the Palace of Agri- 
culture; Mrs. Anna Coleman Ladd, de- 
signer of the fountain and sun-dial and the 
architecture and garden furniture for the 
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Mrs. W. A. Holzheimer, of Seattle, Mrs. W. H. Ridenbaugh, Mrs. H. W. Allen, of Spokane, 
member of the Washington hostess for Idaho member of the Washington 
State Commission (Examiner photo) State Commission 
Pacifie Coast Hostesses at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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Massachusetts garden laid out by Stephen 
Child. 

Every time I haunted the Exposition I 
heard of something new women had done 
and still have had hardly a peep-in at the 
foreign exhibits, most of which were late 
in being installed. Here was a Triplex 
Burner, invented by a woman; girls were 
making shells for the Government in Ma- 
chinery Hall; the Feirn Sisters had asilk loom 
in operation there. Some beautiful grained 
decoration was done in the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Palaces by Mrs. L. M. Brown 
and Mrs. Wessels of Washington. Mrs. 
Addie Howie, who raises the finest Jersey 
cows in Wisconsin, was to take charge of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural exhibit in the 
ungallant building. And glory be! a few 
more jellies and jams were making their 
appearance there. The “Jewel Jellies” of 
Mrs. Warner of Oregon City are really 
worthy of mention, being scientific and ar- 
tistic, as clear and scintillating as the 
jewels in the Tower, and much better to 
eat! I stumbled on Miss Sato Misaki, 
window dresser for the Japanese govern- 
ment, kneeling in a show case in European 
clothes and with pins in her mouth. I met 
Mrs. Frances Erickson, hostess and public- 
ity agent for the Inside Inn, who for a year 
had had charge of the Bureau of Admissions 
and Concessions, and was for another year 
Mr. Burt’s assistant. I heard of Miss 
Curtis, graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and illuminating engineer and do- 
mestic science expert for the General Elec- 
tric Company. This company shows the 
only “home” in the exposition buildings 
proper and it is a safe bet few homes are so 
equipped with labor-saving devices, since 
homes are the last places to be modernized 
and many are still in the Dark Ages. I 
heard of a woman in the Palace of Trans- 
portation who had applied the Stearns- 
Knight motor to automobiles and had in- 
vented the folding paper bag. The elegant 
Fru Elise Arup, wife of William Arup, the 
Danish commissioner, showed me the won- 
derful hand-loom weaving of Gobelin on 
silk invented by Froeken Mitte Wester- 
gaard, the beautiful embroideries of Fru 
Sara Hirsch, the jewelry and ornaments in 
enamel, silver, tortoise shell and bronze 
of Froeken Birgitte Ericksen, and confided 
to me how Danish gentlewomen wanted 
to get away from crude housework. This 
was but one of the foreign exhibits. 
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In the state buildings many delightful 
hostesses had each a different set of ideas; 
and Miss Ella Mulkey, working on a model 
copper mine in the Utah Building, is a 
modern instance of what a woman can do 
who is not repressed or restricted in follow- 
ing her bent. As a constructing engineer 
of models she won the bids against all com- 
petitors for the construction of models of 
the largest copper mine in the world at 
Bingham, Utah, and the coal mine of the 
Utah Companies. Both mines will be run 
automatically during the fair. 

Citing these scattering instances, by no 
means a complete list, of women at the 
Exposition in old and new lines of endeavor, 
brings me back to Man’s preposterous fear 
that Lovely Woman will lose her femininity. 
If he means by this that she will develop 
the spirit of leadership, which may be found 
in the sacred precincts of many homes 
where the domestic “slave” is in reality 
master of a meek husband and docile 
children. It may even be that some of the 
women forced out into the world to make a 
living are in reality the timid ones. You 
never can tell! 

Miss Nannie Randolph Heth, hostess of 
the Virginia Building, who posed for 
SuNSET as Martha Washington, carries 
with her the atmosphere of lavender and 
old lace. She is the personification of all 
that men adore in old-fashioned womanli- 
ness yet I believe she has within her do- 
mestic breast that Joan of Arc spirit which 
would lead an army of men if she felt called 
—not that she would ever feel called to do 
anything so foolish. Rather is she engaged 
in patching up the rents of the Civil War, 
being the head of the Southern Relief 
Society, and she says her arm aches yet from 
making salad years ago for five hundred 
hungry people, before she had the work of 
relief organized and others to help her. 

Upon the other hand: Miss Durkee, 
manager of that garnet mine and organizer 
of a million dollar corporation, turns pale 
and panicky every time she crosses the 
troubled nine-miles expanse of waters be- 
tween the mine and Wrangell. The giant 


policewoman in Toyland, jocularly known’ 


as the “Coppette,” shrieks at the mere 
mention of a mouse and can be bullied by 
a man five foot two. Just scratch with a 
pin the professional polish of those teachers 
and doctors in the Educational Building and 
there is a woman underneath, every time, 
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fearing man, her mas- 
ter. The most efficient 
of those office women 
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Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, veteran in philan- 
thropic and educational movements, 
honorary president of the Woman’s 


Board of the Exposition 
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There never was any- 
thing like it to make 
one love everything 





sometimes have a cry 
inside their eight hours. 
Mrs. Bitting, the emi- 
nent technologist, is 
quiet, shrinking and 
modest, indeed ultra- 
feminine in her manner 

Inshort, the Colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady 
and the leopard tamer 
are all sisters under 
the skin and there is 
not a brother among 
them. 

Men 


do not seem 
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Mrs. Putnam Griswold, hostess of 

the beautiful Mission California 

Building, with its “Forbidden 

Garden” to which all are wel- 
come, even men 


dissatisfied with the part 
women are playing in the 
Exposition. In fact, they 
seem delighted. One gentle- 
man in Machinery Hall 
fairly glowed when telling 
that women actually un- 
derstood his explanations 
of his beloved 
Our Exposition 


respect of the sexes 

















and everybody; and 
Lovely Woman is 
lovable from the 
stately exclusive dame 
of the Woman’s Board 
to the poor stranded 
' bit of femininity seek- 
' ing work on the Joy 
Zone. 

What is all this talk 
akout the view of 
Marin county being 
the most beautiful 
thing at the Exposi- 
tion; and all this other 
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machine, his brain child. 
the mutual 
for each other. 


increases 


Mrs. Maude Hailey, of Portland, 
hostess of the big-timbered 
Oregon Building 


Mrs. Frederick Sanborn, active 
president of the Woman's Board 
and instrumental in forming a 
non-political, non-sectarian Trav- 
elers’ Aid for the Exposition 


raving about Nature. Just 
as “Life is a poor imitation 
of Literature,” Nature is a 
poor blundering attempt 
at Art and only occasion- 
ally and by accident does 
Nature achieve the effect 
of Art. Sometimes Art 


and Nature combine and produce by their 
joint efforts such triumphs as_ Lovely 
Woman and the Exposition. 
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T is literally true that some men who 

went to the North had fortunes thrust 

upon them. There is Charley Ander- 
son who was prospecting on the Yukon. 
Shortly after the Klondike strike was made 
by George Carmack and Skookum Jim, 
Anderson, trail-weary, ambled into the 
frontier camp of Dawson—then known as 
Lousetown—from Circle City. He had 
developed a taste for a primitive beverage 
of local manufacture known as ‘“‘hooch,”’ 
and promptly proceeded to gratify it. When 
he came to he discovered that his alcoholic 
companions had gone through his clothes, 
extracted eight hundred dollars and left 
in lieu thereof a deed to a claim on Eldo- 
rado Creek, which was thought to have no 
other value except that which pertains to 
a grazing for moose. Anderson almost 
wept. It was true he was the owner of a 
location, but a claim isn’t necessarily a 
mine, and also there is a lot of difference 
between a deed to a piece of frozen ground 
and eight hundred dollars in real money, 
which was all he had possessed. But he 
was not bereft of credit. Taking the deed 
to a trader, he pledged it for a grubstake 
which he hauled to the creek on a hand 


Copper Mountain, Alaska, from Landlock Bay Narrows 


That Land Up There 


By JOHN J. UNDERWOOD 
Author of: Alaska, an Empire in the Making 


sled. He burned wood to thaw the frozen 
muck and discovered that the gravel un- 
derneath was thickly permeated with gold. 
The moose pasture proved to be worth 
more than two million dollars. There are 
some wonderful real estate records in Alaska! 

Depressed and discouraged because he 
had been unable to find values in a quartz 
mine which he had been sent to examine, 
John Treadwell sat in a log-cabin hotel in 
Harrisburg, now Juneau, waiting for a 
steamship to take him back to San Fran- 
cisco. ‘French Pete” Erussard drifted in 
and told Treadwell a hard luck story. 
Treadwell was sympathetic. The tale was 
well told; so well that he was induced to 
put up five hundred dollars, taking there- 
for a deed to a half-interest in a claim. 
Treadwell returned the following year and 
examined the property. Then he bought 
the other half and it became known as the 
Treadwell mine. It has produced more 
than fifty million dollars and there is sufh- 
cient ore blocked out to keep the big stamp 
mills working for many years. 

Erik Lindblom went to Alaska on a 
whaling vessel--shanghaied from San 
Francisco, some people say. With Jafet 
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Lindeburg and John Brynteson he discov- 
ered the Nome goldfields and laid the 
foundation of_a big fortune. 

Two of the richest placer claims in north- 
western Alaska were traded for compara- 
tive trifles—one for a gasoline engine that 
wouldn’t chug, and another for thirty 
dollars and a bottle of brandy distilled 
from prune juice. There are thousands of 
similar instances, common in the history 
of every mining camp. 

But there is another side to the story: 
Thousands of men in Alaska, with priva- 
tion and hardship for their team-mates, 
have toiled bravely and assiduously for 
many years and have failed to find the 
golden fleece. Perhaps they lacked what 
the north terms “Swede luck.” 

“Swede”’ luck is so-called because many 
of the rich strikes have been made by 
Scandinavians. In Alaska every Scandi- 
navian is a “Swede.” Personal observa- 
tion, however, has shown me that ‘‘Swede”’ 
luck means hard work and enduring for- 
titude under adverse circumstances. 

Several years ago at the mouth of a 
creek where a strike had been reported and 
an incipient stampede was in progress I 
met a prospector. 

“Who made the strike?” I asked. 

“Who do you think made the strike?” 
he countered disgustedly, as though I had 
propounded Foolish Question No. 4962. 
“Did you ever hear of anybody havin’ any 
luck in this darned country unless he was 
a ‘Swede’?” 

I walked fourteen miles up that creek 
and found six holes to bedrock. Pay had 
been encountered in the sixth. Every 
shaft had been dug by the “Swede” who 
made the strike, and who, by the way, 
happened to be a Norwegian. 

In mining, Alaska is a land of oppor- 
tunity, but only to this extent: Every 
time you sink a hole to bedrock you have 
just one chance of finding a competency. 
The instances in which fortunes have been 
made quickly and easily are the exception 
and not the rule. Keep on sinking holes 
and by the law of averages you may get 
rich, if you keep at it long enough. Alaska 
is full of men who are doing this, for, not- 
withstanding the general conception that 
the Northland is peopled by a migratory 
race, they are migratory only to the ex- 
tent that they travel from one part of the 
territory to the other. The average resi- 
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dence in Alaska of the twenty-four men who 
formed the first territorial legislature was 
more than fifteen years. 

On the rugged hillsides of Alaska, too, 
will be found many men who already have 
made their strike, and who have all the 
money they ever will need. They are 
searching ever for another fortune. It 
isn’t that they want the money; it is the 
joy of finding it that lures them back to 
the North. They feel instinctively that 
in making another discovery they will be 
adding new wealth to the world and mak- 
ing no man poorer, for raw gold taken from 
the earth or from its native matrices is the 
purest and cleanest money extant. There 
are no heartaches and headaches in the 
back trail of its acquirement and there is 
no blood upon it, save that which comes 
from the blisters of honest toil. 

Mining first began in Alaska in 1880, 
and since that time the territory has pro- 
duced in round numbers about $230,000,000 
in mineral. Of this sum approximately 
$215,000,000 was in gold. When it is con- 
sidered that Alaska, in addition to this, 
has produced about $220,000,000 in whale- 
bone and fish and about $50,000,000 in fur 
seal pelts and that the territory was pur- 
chased from Russia for $7,200,000, the 
acquisition of this North country cannot 
be regarded otherwise than as a very profit- 
able investment. Alaska today is worth 
not millions, but billions, and less than 
two-fifths of it has been fully explored. 
Certain sections of it never have been trod- 
den by the foot of a white man. These 
regions, it may be said in passing, are as 
a rule rather forbidding and inhospitable 
and not calculated to attract the person 
who is looking for a pleasant outing. 

Alaska still offers abundant mining oppor- 
tunities, not only in placer and quartz 
mining, but in the discovery and develop- 
ment of other minerals and metals. Old 
Mother Nature was very liberal when she 
was distributing the world’s supply of 
these products. She probably had a lot 
left over and scattered it around in Alaska. 
Besides gold, tin and copper, Alaska pro- 
duces silver, gypsum, marble, graphite, 
petroleum, mica, lime and mineral waters 
of various kinds. The metals and minerals 
prospectively valuable, but not produced 
in commercial quantities, are tungsten, 
iron, lead, arsenic, antimony, manganese, 
asbestos, bismuth, quicksilver, corundum, 
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Chickaloon Coal Camp, in the Matanuska valley. Accordingto Government experts there is about 150 billion 

tons of coalin Alaska, enough to sustain the United States at its present rate of consumption for a few 

thousand years. It is entirely probable that men now living will see Alaskan coal used by the United States 
Navy and sold for domestic use in the markets of this country 








The first coal brought out from Alaska was hauled sixty miles by dogs for exhibition at the Seattle 

Exposition in 1909. The United States government now has a railroad under way from a point on Cook 

Inlet to the Matanuska coal fields. Plans are being made for the construction oi about seventy-five 
miles of track this summer 





zinc, garnets, jade, sulphur, peat, molyb- 
denum, agates and olivines. 

Likewise there is a fair amount of coal 
in Alaska—about 150 billion tons, the gov- 
ernment experts say—enough to sustain the 
United States at its present rate of con- 
sumption for a few thousand years. But, 
up to the present, this fuel has been care- 
fully conserved for the use of future gener- 
ations. It will come in handy some day, 
maybe, if in the meantime somebody 
doesn’t invent a plan for using solar energy 


or taking the heat from the center of the 
earth. In fact, there is a very strong prob- 
ability that men now living will see Alaskan 
coal used by the United States navy and 
sold for domestic use in the markets of 
this country. A leasing law has been 
passed by Congress, and if the regulations 
about to be compiled by a committee at 
Washington are such as will permit capital 
safely to invest, these coal fields may be 
opened up within a year or two. 

There are vast bodies of iron ore on the 
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It is not improbable that something of the untold water power now going to waste in Alaska may be 
harnessed to the use of man. But it is safe to say that most of these mighty streams must remain, like 
the mountains and glaciers from which they gush, mere lonely scenic wonders for the travelers from the 
cities of commonplace lands 











Pacific seaboard, but there is no coking 
coal of the kind that will “stand up” in an 
open-hearth furnace, an essential quality 
in the making of steel. Of course, it is 
cheaper to import steel than coke. Coke 
is very bulky and cumbersome to handle. 
But when the Alaskan coal is developed, 
the iron ore and coke may be brought to- 
gether at some point on the Pacific Coast 
and converted into steel. 

Again, there is the naval coal market 
to be considered. Uncle Sam buys a couple 
of million dollars’ worth of coal each year 
from the Pocahontas coal fields. This fuel, 
in defiance of the maritime laws, until the 
completion of the Canal was dragged around 
the Horn in foreign bottoms. The Alaskan 
coal has been proven eminently suitable 
for naval purposes and, when the fields are 
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opened, there is reason to believe the north- 
ern fuel will come into competition with 
that of the Eastern fields. Besides, it is 
probable that Alaska also will supply the 
Pacific Coast cities with anthracite and 
blacksmith coal. 

For many, many years the Alaskans have 
been, and are still, compelled to import 
their coal from British Columbia, Aus- 
tralia and other foreign countries. They 
could have saved considerable money by 
mining the coal from their own back-yards. 
They had to pay a duty on this foreign coal 
and, some three or four years ago, they got 
mad about it and threatened to chuck a 
cargo of this imported fuel into the bay. 
Congress became a little perturbed about 
this, and promised to pass a leasing law so 
that the coal measures which had been 
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A cable bridge across the Matanuska river. This is the only means of transporting freight across this river 

in the summer when the water is moving. This aerial bridge is the forerunner of a substantial structure 

in the near future, now that development has begun in this region. If the railroad is extended to the 
interior water system many enterprises should result 


withdrawn from entry could be mined. 
The present administration made good on 
that promise and, as has been said, there 
is reasonable ground to believe that the 
Alaskan coal fields may soon be opened to 
development. 

The present administration did another 
wise thing toward the development of 
Alaska. It determined to build one thou- 
sand miles of railroad, and, as this is writ- 
ten, plans are being made for the con- 
struction of about seventy-five miles of 
track during the coming summer. This 
line will run from Seward around Cook Inlet 
to the Matanuska coal fields, and there is 
little doubt that this portion of the pro- 
posed road can be made a paying invest- 
ment from the day it is completed. This 
railroad is to be extended to the interior 



















waterway system and, if this plan is car- 
ried out, many other enterprises will be 
developed. 

Chief among Alaska’s potential indus- 
tries are agriculture and grazing, for, not- 
withstanding a general impression to the 
contrary, parts of Alaska have a temperate 
climate, and such territory embraces more 
arable and grazing land than the entire 
Scandinavian peninsula. Experts figure 
that it is capable of sustaining a population 
of approximately ten million people in 
these pursuits alone. This, please remem- 
ber, is the estimate given by the agricul- 
tural experts and agronomists in the em- 
ploy of the government. I am not tempt- 
ing any one to go into the farming business, 
either in Alaska or any other place, as I 
know from experience that it is much 
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cheaper to buy vegetables at the market 
than to try to grow them. 

Light and vapor are important factors 
in the growth of plant life. Alaska in sum- 
mer has an abundance of both. The at- 
mosphere, owing to the kindly influence 
of the Japan current and the tremendous 
evaporation from the Pacific ocean, is 
saturated with moisture, and the sun works 
overtime, shining assiduously from eight- 
een to twenty-four hours a day, according 
to the geographical situation. 

I have seen some splendid farms in Alas- 
ka. The plains are covered with a verdant 
growth of wild grain and grasses. I have 
traveled forty miles up a river valley where 
literally I had to shove my way through the 


Many of the towns in southeastern, 
southwestern and central Alaska last year 
grew all the root vegetables that were re- 
quired for local consumption, and, in some 
instances, the surplus was exported to 
Seattle and placed on the market in com- 
petition with the vegetables from the local 
ranches. Because of the very rapid growth 
of vegetation during the Alaskan summer, 
the celery, radishes and other edibles of 
this character are as crisp as icicles and very 
tender. 

In many parts of Alaska wheat, oats, 
rye and barley have been successfully 
matured, and a few years ago cereals 
grown in the Tanana valley carried off 
several prizes for excellence at a land and 








Alaska balances her rugged mountains, her glaciers and desolate plains with tender reaches of 
sheltered water, soft woodland and incomparable wild-flowers 


wild red-top hay. I have seen thousands 
of acres of wild rye and oats and volunteer 
clover, and it certainly would seem that if 
these plants will grow in a wild state, the 
soil would lend itself to their production 
under cultivation. Mosses, lichens, ferns 
and millions of the most exquisitely-col- 
ored wild flowers, to say nothing of an 
abundance of wild strawberries, rasp- 
berries and other fruits, grow everywhere. 
The cultivated pansies grow as large as 
one’s palm; that is, if one hasn’t a hand 
like the foot of a grizzly bear. The garden 
sweet peas attain a height of eight feet and 
are covered with fragrant blossoms. The 
very totem poles, in many places, have 
tiny trees growing from the moss that has 
found lodgment upon them. 


irrigation fair held at Minneapolis. Horses 
have been bred and wintered in the White 
River valley for many years past and the 
percentage of loss there is much less than 
in the higher altitudes of Montana and the 
Dakotas. 

According to the last census, the white 
population of Alaska increased less than 
eight hundred during the preceding ten 
years, while American citizens flocked to 
the provinces of western Canada by thou- 
sands. For nearly a year the hegira to 
western Canada averaged 11,800 white 
American citizens per month. The imag- 
inary line that divides Canada from Alaska 
makes no difference to the elements—the 
soil and air and water are the same in both 
countries. Whatever advantage there may 
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Ole Martin’s ranch, near Seward. There are some splendid farms in Alaska. Tanana valley cereals actually 
carried off some prizes at a fair in Minneapolis. Many Alaskan towns have grown all the root vegetables 
that were required for local use and exported a surplus to the Seattle markets 

















Skagway homes and gardens. Alaska wants people to free her from her long solitude. She offers them 
reward but they must win it through hardship, for her way of rearing her young is rough and 
cruel and she wants no weaklings to do the man-sized work of that land up there 
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be lies on the side of Alaska, because the 
latter’s climate is tempered by the Japan 
current, has a lower altitude and is closer 
to salt-water transportation. The reason 
for the absence of immigration to Alaska 
has been the lack of transportation within 
the territory and the difficulty of acquiring 
unoccupied land from the government. 
Much of the arable land in Alaska is un- 
surveyed and other portions of it are plas- 
tered over with frost and other kinds of 
reservations. These latter are being rem- 
edied as rapidly as possible. The land 
department is surveying hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres and the government is about 
to build a railroad, is preparing better 
water transportation by the installation 
of various aids to navigation and is con- 
sidering the re-classification of the land. 

Alaska has many industries besides those 
of mining and agriculture. There are now 
nearly 50,000 reindeer in Alaska, and as 
the herd doubles its size every three years, 
and as there is sufficient grazing land to 
accommodate several millions of these 
valuable food animals, the North in the 
near future may prove an important fac- 
tor in the affairs of the beef trust. Alaska 
also has several fur farms upon which foxes, 
marten, mink, muskrat and other mammals 
are raised and slaughtered for their pelts. 

Alaska, too, is a great hunting and fish- 
ing country. Moose, caribou, several 
varieties of bear, mountain sheep and goat 
and many smaller game animals and my- 
riads of game birds haunt the deep, shady 
forests and the inland lakes. In many 
places along the coast people combine sport 
with work by trolling for king salmon which 
are sold to the canneries. The salmon 
and other food fishes taken from Alaska 
average in value about $20,000,000 each 
year, almost three times the amount 
paid by this government for the entire 
territory. No industry, since the trend of 
empire first began its movement westward, 
has been invested with greater romance 
and dramatic incident than the canning 
industry of northwestern America. Many 
are the fortunes that have been made and 
lost in hunting for salmon streams and 
installing canneries. 

Among the Northland’s greatest assets 
are its beautiful scenery and healthfulness. 
When health is trump, Alaskans can be 
depended upon to make a grand slam. 
Several years ago, when law and order 
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arrived, gambling and gun-fighting went 
out of fashion in the North, and most of 
the doctors and undertakers, finding their 
business occupations gone, sought other 
and more profitable fields of endeavor. 
There never has been an undertaker in 
Seward and in many other cities along the 
coast. There are a few doctors hanging 
around in different places but most of them 
are engaged in mining. 

Alaska is a big country—a country of 
big distances, big things and big men. 
It has been peopled by those endowed 
with the courage and determination neces- 
sary to overcome the obstacles that Nature 
always places in the wilderness. Its long 
trails, its swift, broad streams, its giant 
glaciers, its towering mountains, its pretty 
woodlands broaden the mind and put the 
milk of human kindness into the heart. 
Before the contemptuous magnificence of 
Alaska man learns how insignificant he 
really is. 

Yes, Alaska—which in the native tongue 
means great country—was rightly named. 
No artist with either pen or brush or both 
can portray the peculiar, lovable lure of 
the North, its blending of gentle quietude 
with savage ferocity. It seems to fill the 
soul with kindliness and unfaltering courage. 

Its people, drawn from the best blood 
and brawn of all the states and other 
countries, are rearing a new and rugged 
race—a strong race inured to hardship and 
vicissitude, endowed with all the qualities 
that make a successful and happy nation. 

Alaska today is virtually an unknown 
country, but, some time—maybe when 
the tourists of the United States have 
definitely modified the  foreign-travel 
craze—knowledge of the great wonders of 
the “Land Up There”’ will be more gener- 
ally disseminated. 

Alaska wants people. She is amply able 
and willing to reward those who will come 
and free her from the long solitude. But 
she wants no weaklings or soft dilettanti. 
She has work to do, and her way of rearing 
her young is rough and hard and cruel. 
Her foster children must have the spark 
of true manhood before they come to her; 
she will develop it. Otherwise, it is better 
they stay away, for in the Northland, as 
in every other primitive country, there 
are many hardships to be overcome. It’s 
a man’s size country, and it takes real 
men to do its work. 
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Pointed by Arthur Cahill 




































Between acts, on the new Rialto. The same bright spotlight is shining 
on the theater foik behind the scenes as before them, for the “movie” 
people have found their place in the California sun. 
Mande, English actor, producer Thomas H. Ince and Eugene W. Allen 
















This is Arthur 
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LSIE Janis kited her car along Broad- 

way with so much stage presence of 

mind that even the traffic cops had 
to leap off the crossings to save themselves 
from a flattening. Elsie was driving one 
of those gray, crouching, inbred, ninety 
thousand h. p. things that skate up moun- 
tains in the high and are as likely to go 
over a telegraph wire as under it. Beside 
her sat her mother. You knew it was her 
mother because the elder woman’s vivacity 
was part and parcel of the younger’s. This 
does not mean absolutely that Elsie Janis’ 
fortune-fetching vivacity is inherited; you 
know from sitting in the theater how in- 
fectious it is, and if you could see the way 
mother sticks to Elsie off stage you would 
know she has all the opportunity necessary 
to catch anything that is contagious. 


At the first corner Robert Edeson lifted 
his hat to the late “Slim Princess” star in 
grateful acknowledgment that his shins 
had escaped the tires. Halfway down the 
block good-natured Maclyn Arbuckle had 
rested an elbow on a green mailbox stoutly 
clamped to a lamp post and was telling 
a friend of a play a lady had written around 
him so neatly that it fitted a good deal 
better than his clothes. Miss Janis’ mother 
returned Mr. Arbuckle’s salute on behalf 
of the young lady for the reason that the 
daughter’s hands were occupied with the 
gears in the interest of sluggish pedestrians’ 
lives and her eyes were occupied with a 
lady in a lavender limousine in the interest 
of—well, it may have been in the interests 
of eternal youth, for the ebullient, bur- 
nished limousine lady was Mrs. Leslie 
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Fritzi Scheff shocks the missionary in ‘Pretty Mrs. Smith.” Fritzi has mannerisms and she kept all of 
them when she acted before the camera. Mannerisms are fatal to the success of a movie star, unless 
they happen to be attractive ones, like Fritzi’s, when they are all the better, magnified on the screen 








Carter. Though Elsie tarried hardly long 
enough to get it, Mrs. Carter gave her a 
look. Now that look may have been a 
mere chance bit of acting. Indeed, it was 
recognizable as the look Madame DuBarry 
bestows, in the busy part of the second act, 
upon a certain young lady whom she fears 
is likely to displace her in the fancy of 
the king. 

Miss Janis was to meet other of her foot- 
light friends. Before her steed drew up 
a-quiver at the Broadway flower shop 
toward which he had been lunging, she had 
exchanged smiles or stares with Courtenay 
Foote, Theodore Roberts, Bessie Barris- 
cale, Edward Abeles, Max Figman, Lolita 
Robertson, H. B. Warner, Edith Taliaferro, 
James Neill, Marguerite Clark, Charles 
Richman and Winifred Kingston and had 
loosed swift bantering words at Dustin 
Farnum when she all but locked wheels 
with his car. 

Now here is one point of this simple tale 
of Elsie and her cavorting car: the time 
was Saturday afternoon. Elsie Janis, 
like every one of the other stage folk she 
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met, was drawing big weekly pay. Yet 
in the very mid-hour of the matinees these 
stars found leisure to scorch or stroll along 
Broadway with never a thought of the 
stage! 

How may one guess the answer to this 
riddle? One mayn’t; one needs must be 
told. Our stars were all in the service of 
moving picture companies and the kindly 
fates had blessed them with a cloudy Sat- 
urday afternoon. It is a paradox of picture 
acting, you must bear in mind, that not 
even the brightest star may shine unless 
the sun shines too. 

But the real surprise is still in store. 
When a star whose salary for the week 
runs trimly into four figures motors along 
Broadway and meets so many other four- 
figures-a-week stars in half a dozen blocks, 
it seems safe to assume—almost to take 
oath—that the Broadway referred to is a 
certain bedizened thoroughfare which bi- 
sects the island of Manhattan. And the 
one who assumes this is mistaken, while 
the one who swears it may be caught up 
for perjury. Verily! The Broadway we 
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Kathlyn Williams, in the harem scene in one of the “Adventures of Kathlyn.” Miss Williams has had 
as many narrow escapes from wild beasts as there are animals in the huge Selig zoo. Her director 
says she is “‘the gamest girl who ever earned her living in the dangerous depths of a steel-fenced jungle’ 
















are talking about has one of its ends but- 
ting right up against the remote Pacific 
ocean. It is the main pike of Los Angeles. 

The Rialto, how it has shifted! 

The public is to be blamed—or to be 
praised—whichever way you look at it. 
For the great public, without which the 
twinkling stars could have neither firma- 
ment nor focus, has turned from drama in 
the old established form to drama in the 
film, and the world’s center of the filming 
industry is sunny Los Angeles. 

The influence that carried the first 
trembling little star out of his (or was it 
her?) accustomed orbit was the magnetic 
attraction of a lump of money. Then 
another and another fell, and finally a 
veritable shower of meteorites upset all the 
calculations of the Broadway astronomers. 
Today the first magnitude star who has 
not acted in the moving picture is pos- 
sessed either of a bias that is adamant or 
of a face that is the despair of the lens. 
With regard to several still resisting per- 
sonages of the legitimate it is the kindly 
thing to say merely that they do not coun- 





tenance the camera, without undertaking 
any explanation of the remark. 

Money was the first attraction, yet mere 
money could never have won over all the 
noted persons who have stepped from the 
stage to the screen. The influx followed the 
discovery that the screen could reproduce 
the shades and subtleties of acting and mag- 
nify them in the reproduction. The all- 
important discovery was due not so much 
to the actors as to the directors and to one 
certain director more than to the others. 
Through the brief, astonishing history of 
the pictures there has moved a Christopher 
Columbus who has fairly leapt from thresh- 
old to threshold of unfoldment, a man in 
whose throbbing brain there was ever a 
larger dream and in whose hand there 
seemed always to be a magic key. Wherever 
pictures of intelligent sincerity are taking 
form the name of David Wark Griffith is 
spoken with a reverence that befits one 
who has not only led the way but who has 
literally hewed the road. 

The directors, however, may wait. Let 
us first glimpse the lights o’ the Great 
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White Way, accustomed to finger bowls 
three times a day, who come to spend a 
carefully-contracted number of weeks or 
months in a setting that is sometimes al- 
most as bucolic as it looks in the picture, 
and to have as 
their undazzled 
associates nu- 
merous gentle- 
men who do not 
always remove 
their chaparre- 
ros even when 
they sleep, not 
to mention their 
use of the bowie 
knife when en- 
gaged in the 
peaceful pastime 
of paring the 
nails. 
However 
much they may 
affect to scorn 
it, the actors like 
Los Angeles. 
Dustin Farnum 
said so. At the 
moment of say- 
ing it he was 
stretched com- 
fortably among 
thesweet grasses 
of an evergreen 
hillside over- 
looking a hazy 
valley and wait- 
ing for a call to 
ascend to the 








Elsie Janis as the bride in the “Caprice of Kitty.” Because 

she wishes her screen plays written around her own 

personality and because she believes no one knows her as 
she knows herself, Elsie Janis writes her own scenarios 


with which the author would want to fill 
your mouth if you were talking it. One is 
bound to be a better actor, thought Mr. 
Farnum, when one is full of what one is 
doing, and not overful of what one is hav- 
ing to say about 
it. 

“Los Angeles 
is kind,” said 
the man who 
won fame in 
“The Virgin- 
ian.” “Of course 
I could go to 
the studio each 
morning, don 
my makeup 
there, and be 
hauled out here 
in the private 
insides of a 
closed carriage. 
But no _ local 
convention 
compels me to 
do anything of 
the kind. I got 
up and shaved 
this morning 
and put on my 
rouge and my 
eyebrows that 
weigh a pound 
in my _ apart- 
ment at the 
hotel. I dressed 
in this very cos- 
tume of fringed 
buckskin, went 





quarterdeck of a 

reliable steed that would carry him across 
the field of the camera at the head of the 
daring rescuers of—of—well, hang it, 
the succeeding scene, which might not be 
filmed until next month or which, hang it 
again, may have been filmed at the very 
beginning of this inconsequential rigmarole, 
would reveal just who and what the res- 
cued was. The actors like it because it 
affords them a change. Accustomed to go 
about for days and weeks ahead of the per- 
formance loaded with stiff sentences that 
must not be messed or mixed in the remem- 
bering, here was blessed reversion to mag- 
nificent gesturing that would put the true 
eloquence into what some author meant, 
without the slightest worry over the words 


down and 
breakfasted and had the garage send my 
open car around to the door. Not even the 
hatboy stared at me when he handed me 
my cartwheel of a sombrero. Nobody 
gawked or giggled as I got into the machine, 
nobody paid any attention to my face or 
my pretty pen-wiper clothes as I drove 
through the streets. I stopped at the lead- 
ing lady’s house. She came out in the fuss 
and pomp of grease paint, curls and crino- 
line, took her seat in the car and we came 
soberly out to the day’s grind. No one 
offered to arrest us. One kid did shout, 
‘Hello, Dusty,’ but that was because he 
had seen me on the screen, and not because 
my appearance moved him to be fresh.” 
“What about the New York theatrical 





























































managers’ threat that they will use no 
actors who have appeared in the pictures?” 

“That statement has caused me serious 
worry,” Farnum answered as he put a 
lizard on its back with a green straw. “I 
am ° wondering 
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face for a week. Even today whenever I 
find myself dropping off into the careless, 
easy ways of the stage I recall that first 

experience and brace up.” 
Robert Edeson is another who will not 
forget the first 





how, with hard-  # 
ly a decent actor 
left, they are 
going to produce 
their plays.” 

“Ts it true 
that the two- 
dollars - a - seat 
theater audi- 
ence loses inter- 
est in the actor 
who is being 
shown on the 
screen at an ad- 
mission fee of 
twenty-five 
cents?” 

“My own ex- 
perience dis- 
proves it. Last 
season I opened 
the Boston 
Stock Theater in 
‘The Virginian.’ 
Several months 
before I had 
participated in 
the filming of 


the play. On 
my openin 

Sh P 8 Bessie Eyton, the “Jungle Queen,” who has sent many a 
night at the Numidian lion and ebon chieftain slinking to cover with 


Boston Stock 
the picture was 





her unwavering eye, is too timid to face an audience of 
admirers and let them hear the voice of their screen favorite 


time he saw his 
own back. He 
staggered out of 
the projecting 
room exclaim- 
ing: “Now I un- 
derstand what 
my wife has been 
trying to tell 
me for years. I 
guess I won't 
ever act again.” 
Edeson did act 
for the screen 
again and the 
intelligence and 
care he brought 
into his work 
went far toward 
overcoming the 
very defects 
that had so of- 
fended him at 
the screening. 
“Any actor or 
actress, unless 
singularly free 
from manner- 
isms, is likely to 
feel humiliation 
at sight of his 
or her first pic- 
ture,”’ said Phil- 








put on just two 
doors from the theater. For two weeks play 
and photoplay ran side by side to capacity 
business. Actually the audience would 
stream out of one house and stream into 
the other. Myself I went over to the 
opposition with a party one night after 
my performance. The fortnight began 
with the managers of the two houses bitter 
toward each other; it ended with them 
friends. They agreed that each show owed 
its swollen profits to the proximity of the 
other.” 

“What is the relationship between act- 
ing for the screen and acting on the stage?” 

“Distant. I was first filmed in ‘Soldiers 
of Fortune’ in Cuba. After seeing the film 
projected I couldn’t look the camera in the 


lips Smalley. 
“The explanation is simple. The screen is a 
microscope. If you will contrast the size of 
the head of the leader of the orchestra with 
the size of the heads on the screen you will 
get the idea. In a ‘close-up’ the face on the 
screen measures three or four feet in width. 
Arms, legs and torso are proportionately 
enlarged. An actor with an awkward ges- 
ture may possess some quality of speech 
that makes you forget his hands when he is 
before you on the stage; but on the screen, 
with the voice gone and the hands mag- 
nified four diameters, the defect seems 
multiplied by fourteen. Under-expression 
may prove as grave a fault as its opposite. 
The success of the actor in the new field is 
likely to depend largely upon his pliability. 








Arbuckle, even with all the 


Miss Weber, by the way, is an extraordinary combination of leading lady, 
directress and playwright all in one 


Maclyn Arbuckle as the village postmaster in “It’s No Laughing Matter.” 1 1 
advantage of magnetic speech, never appeared to finer advantage than in the silent sketch which Lois 
Weber wrote around him. 





Stars who have gone from stage to screen 
with unbroken popularity have been either 
singularly free of mannerisms or else singu- 
larly adaptable.” 

By mannerisms Mr. Smalley meant, of 
course, those that are objectionable, for 
he himself had just finished directing Miss 
Janis in a picture that promised to be suc- 
cessful not in spite of the distinguishing 
personal characteristics of the star, but 
because of them. Miss Janis in pictures 
is never anything but Miss Janis. Because 
she wishes her screen plays written around 
her own personality, and because she be- 
lieves no one knows her as she knows her- 
self, she writes her own scenarios. 

Miss Marie Dressler is another actress 
who has made a success by transferring the 
extreme physical expression of her comedy 
to the screen without curtailment. In 
this she was a match for the quaint, gro- 
tesque and popular Charles Chaplin with 
whom she was engaged to appear. Chap- 
lin, by the way, has allowed the enlarging 
powers of the screen to magnify talents 
which never lifted him to stardom on the 
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stage. It may be said that this premier of 
the funny men—and there are precious few 
of them who are funny through a thousand 
feet of film—maintains himself in a sphere 
that is almost wholly his own. “He's 
perfectly silly,” is the often repeated ver- 
dict in the picture theaters, but his silliness 
is so genuinely laughable and so universally 
appealing that Chaplin films are in enor- 
mous demand and Chaplin himself has 


recently gone from one company to another § 


at an annual salary said to be equal to the 
combined salaries of about three members 
of the United States Senate. Charles 
Chaplin, when swinging his little cane § 
through a public street scene in outlandish } 
costume of a giant’s trousers and the cut- 
away coat of a mannikin, or when motor- 
ing in his private character, has found some 
youth on every corner to recognize and 
acclaim him king. 

Fritzi Scheff, coming to Los Angeles to 
be filmed in her successful comedy “Pretty 
Mrs. Smith,” remained pretty thoroughly 
Fritzi Scheff. 

Yet the fact remains that the mannerism 
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Dustin Farnum in “Captain Courtesy.” Farnum put on his makeup and his costume of fringed buck- 

skir, breakfasted at his hotel, and took his open car at the door. He called for the leading lady and 

she joined him, in full stage make-up. Together they drove to the “stage” in the open country. Nobody 
paid particular attention to them 





that is not agreeable is the chief wrecker 
of screen careers. 

Griffith doesn’t work much with stars 
from the stage. He is a creator of stars for 


the screen. He is fond of picking out of 
the ranks of those who never spoke a line 
across the footlights a stellar possibility 
so dim that no telescope but his own can 
catch its flare. Then with the genius that 
distinguishes everything he does, he brings 
that little light up through the magnitudes. 
He is satisfied when he has set the dullest 
naked eye a-blinking in the radiance. This 
is the story of Mae Marsh, of Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, of luminous Mary Pick- 
ford herself. Each was a flat-chested slip 
of a girl. Griffith was the Angelo who saw 
the angel in the block of stone. It is of 
memory that he told what he would make of 
each of the screen favorites now known to 
millions before either of them had begun 
to grow under the chisel of his skill. Blanche 
Sweet had had some stage experience, but 
it was Griffith who made her great. Henry 
Walthall did not begin with Griffith, but 
he was one of the truly great ones of the 


a 


screen when he left the master’s hand. 
Mary Pickford needs a birth certificate 
to make you believe she is twenty-one. To 
me she appeared younger in the flesh than 
on the screen, and I was watching her in a 
moment of seriousness, for a young and 
much-awed reporter was interviewing the 
fifty-thousand-a-year girl in the crowded 
lobby of the Alexandria Hotel. You could 
not have learned by consulting the register 
that one of the most beautiful and expensive 
suites of the sumptuous Alexandria was 
occupied by the little star who is best loved 
in rags, for the only Pickford entry on the 
register was that of her sister Lottie. Yet 
Mary’s name was on the line above. Why 
elucidate, when that might only spoil the 
romantic twinge you feel when you see her 
in great screen distress, and when, besides, 
the young man in the case seems content 
to abide in background obscurity? 

Bess Eyton, star of uncounted and un- 
believable experiences in the dark corners 
of the jungle, as people on several conti- 
nents are aware, was never on the stage 
until recently when she stepped in front of 
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The New Rialto: 


penmanship is Kathlyn’s, for in that event 
Miss Williams would have not a hand left 
nor the time to defend herself from the 
tiger. Tom Persons, who has directed her 
in many of her thrilling “Darkest Africa” 
plays, says she is “the gamest girl who ever 
earned her living in the dangerous depths 
of a steel-fenced jungle.” 

Unfortunately, sometimes, the motion 
camera records only what goes on in front 
of it. Behind the black box and the re- 
volving hand of the camera man, usually 
alout four yards from the center of the 
cramatic action, is the gesticulating fellow 
who is trying his best to have everything 
he is thinking mirrored in what the actors 
do. More often than not the heavy think- 
irg of a screen scene is done by a man who 
would stand about where the orchestra 
leader lifts his baton if only the camera 
had had an eye cocked the other way so as 
to catch and bring him along. The salva- 
tion of many a scene has lain in the fact 
that a director shouting his head off just 
outside the radius of the camera has not 
afiected in the least the soft illusion of the 
audience. 

Like race horses these directors are. 
They have not their derby days, but their 
derby plays. Colin Campbell, the veteran, 
numbers his productions by the hundred, 
yet it is likely that when he sits gowned 
and slippered before his evening fire it is 
to “The Spoilers” that his thoughts most 
frequently and lovingly stray. Perhaps 
Phillips Smalley regards “The Dragon’s 
Breath” with most affection. Allan Dwan 
has several substantial successes from which 
to choose. So have Isidor Bernstein and 
Mack Sennett. Hobart Bosworth has a 
great fondness for all the Jack London 
novels he has carried to the screen, but his 
audiences insist that ‘The Sea Wolf” sur- 
passes the others. 

Miss Lois Weber is a director who has 
won her way to the first rank by her orig- 
inality and ability. From playing leading 
lady parts she stepped to the other side of 
the camera. When she had mastered the 
intricacies of-direction—and helped direc- 
tion along to intricacies it had not under- 
stood before—she stepped back into the 
radius as actress. And in addition, through 
the greater part of her interesting career, 
she has also been writing the strong plays 
which she turned into film! To screen 
acting this unusual young woman has 
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brought a wealth of charm. She is respected 
and followed as an advocate and originator 
of plays of the type that arouse the mind 
and quicken the heart with a nobler im- 
pulse. Maclyn Arbuckle never appeared 
to finer advantage than in “It’s No Laugh- 
ing Matter,’ which Lois Weber wrote 
around him. She also directed the filming. 
Her “Hypocrites” has done as much as any 
other play to prove the power of the screen 
to teach a great lesson. 

The writing and producing of plays like 
“The Italian,” with scenes laid in Venice 
and New York, might have given Thomas 
H. Ince of Inceville sufficient fame. Yet 
it is with such plays as “The Bargain” and 
“The Night Stage” that he has most en- 
deared to him the people of the extreme 
West. Ince knows his West and he has 
undertaken to put it into his pictures with 
a fidelity that is rare. Nearly everybody 
knows that most of the so-called Western 
stuff—the wild and woolly brand—is made 
in Chicago and New Jersey. Such of it as 
is made in California is tolerated because 
it is shipped off to Europe, where the 
people don’t know any better and do not 
care. But Ince’s productions are the real 
West. He has no devilish, dashing cow- 
girls, for the reason that flocks of cowgirls 
never existed except upon the wild fron- 
tiers of the circus. He does not equip a 
forty-dollar “buckaroo” with silver spurs 
and a hand-carved saddle worth two years’ 
pay. If you will take notice, the boot-heels 
of his cowmen slope under as invariably as 
in a Maynard Dixon illustration in SUNSET 
MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Ince’s father made history on the 
Mother Lode when Virginia City was the 
rough and ready capital of the world. The 
father bequeathed to the son his passionate 
love of the huge, raw, elemental factors of 
his day. Ince’s man with the bark on is so 
true that the old-timer can not sit unmoved 
before the screen. Ince will build up a 
poker game in the El Paso of today and 
make plainer than could any word-trickster 
of a novelist why men stake life itself on 
the turn of a card, or fight for the favor of 
a woman whose very stock in trade is her 
lack of constancy. 

It is not the mock-heroics Ince has 
caught, but the big elements insoluble under 
any acid test of the frontier. In the plat- 
inum mold of his camera he has crystallized 
the diminishing first period of the West. 
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It will be preserved for the eyes of the won- 
dering children of a time when Broadway 
(Los Angeles) shall have become a Greater 
White Way. 

David W. Griffith is an artist who works 
in a more comprehensive medium than oil, 
a poet who expresses his thoughts on a sur- 
face broader and deeper than a printed 
page. No sooner had he convinced the 
trembling producers that the public would 
stand for pictures which departed from 
distorted clownish action and showed 
people in normal action, than he undertook 
the filming of the subtle emotions that 
play through Kingsley’s “Three Fishers,” 
“Enoch Arden” and “Pippa Passes.” <A 
revolutionist like Griffith was able to sur- 
vive only because his revolutions proved 
to be revelations. His innovations stood 
the test which the doubting producers im- 
posed. They paid. Many times over the 
producers got their money back. The 
Mutual concern is said to pay Griffith 
more than $100,000 a year for counseling 
and guiding the work of the directors of 
ten of the Mutual companies. He has sur- 
rounded himself with highly competent 
assistants. Frank E. Woods, editor of his 
scenario bureau, was formerly editor of the 
leading theatrical magazine in New York. 
He left the magazine position because he 
saw in the unfoldment of the moving pic- 
ture what he regarded as the most unusual 
opportunity of the times. What is said to 
have been the first complete scenario was 
the conception of his trained mind and he 
has been influential in the important steps 
of scenario development. Mr. Woods’ 
assistant in judging and polishing the 
scenarios which the Mutual companies 
turn into film is Russell E. Smith, formerly 
a well-known writer of the New York 
World. Griffith’s own camera man Wil- 
liam Bitzer has been with him almost from 
the first. His usefulness is suggested by the 
statement that his salary amounts to $350 
a week. 

In addition to overseeing the work of 
the many Mutual companies, Mr. Griffith 
maintains a separate company and pro- 
duces under his own name the photoplays 
that best. illustrate the scope and daring 
of his work. His “A Corner in Wheat” was 
possibly the first screen play to advance a 
great social argument. Each of his later 
“features” has been the glistening vehicle 
of a big thought. “The Escape,” dealing 


with New York tenement life, carried the 
lesson that marriage does not necessarily 
include either beauty or truth; that mar- 
riage must be holy before it can become an 
institution for the accomplishing of holy 
things. The lesson that untold thousands 
learned from ‘Home, Sweet Home’ was 
that nothing in life may replace the simple 
joys of hearthstones and child-raising and 
trying to go straight. “The Avenging 
Conscience” combined the poetry of Anna- 
bel Lee with the truth, but not the horror, 
of Poe’s prose classic “The Tell-Tale 
Heart.”” The commandment ‘Thou Shalt 
Not Kill” was re-uttered with emphasis 
so peculiarly marked that few spectators 
would ever escape its effect. “The Clans- 
man” undertook so much more than was 
readily apparent in Thomas Dixon’s novel 
of Civil War times that in the first week of 
its exhibition came the suggestion that the 
name be changed to “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” The message is that the attempt 
to make the white and the negro live upon 
terms of equality is to perpetuate a lie. 

“The moving picture has become one of 
the most powerful factors in our everyday 
life,” said Mr. Griffith. “It would seem 
to outstrip the newspaper since, as an editor 
has pointed out, a newspaper rarely reaches 
a million people, while a successful picture 
may reach thirty or forty millions. It 
takes rank, at least, with the school and 
the church. Froebel said: ‘We form all 
visions through the eye.’ Through the 
channel of the eye the moving picture fills 
the mind with its visions. 

“Mistaken theatrical managers drove 
beauty off the stage because they believed 
the people did not want beauty. The mak- 
ers of moving pictures were alike afraid of 
beauty, but when they filmcd Mary beside 
the well a white rose that grew on the wall 
crept in too. Beauty stole its way into the 
picture. The people seized upon the pic- 
ture because beauty was there and because 
it was beauty for which they hungered. 

“The stage will never regain its hold 
upon the public until, having rid itself of 
the men and the ideas that now control, 
it is completely transformed. The moving 
picture, on the other hand, gives no evi- 
dence of having even approached the 
zenith of its power. Indeed, those who are 
doing the most earnest work in this field 
are those who are most impressed with the 
scope and wonder of its future possibilities.” 
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His hat had come off, but he didn’t appear to notice it; he was too busy keepin’ his eyes on that 
thing there in front of him 


Billy Fortune and the Gee~-Whizzer 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
Author of: Billy Fortune and Other Things 


IlMustrated by Arthur Cahil) 


O you claim you can tell when a man’s 
D crazy? No, I don’t mean just feeble- 
minded; everybody gets that way 


sometimes. I mean plumb crazy, so it 
ain’t safe to let him run around loose. Can 
you tell when you go against one of that 
kind? If you can, then you’ve got me heat. 
I used to think I could do it, till the time 
when I had that crazy spell myself. That 
cured me. After that I'll never say any- 
body’s crazy any more, not as long as I live, 
not if I live to be a million. It’s too awful 
uncertain. 

My spell commenced with them two tame 
ant-eaters from Texas. Did you ever meet 
up with any tame ant-eaters? Were you 
sober when it happened? A man really 
ought to be. If he’s got even as much as 
one little bit of a drink in him when he runs 
across an ant-eater it’s liable to mess things 
all up. Just wait till I tell you, now. 

No, I guess it didn’t start with that 
either. The beginnin’ must have been as 
much as a week before that, when me and 
Steve Brainard went down to Cheyenne for 
Frontier Day. That’s as near as I can make 
it out by tryin’ to remember. And we 
didn’t go down there aimin’ to set things in 
motion. There wasn’t goin’ to be any fool- 


ishness about it at all; not a bit. That was 
all understood before we left Nine-Bar, 
because we talked it over that mornin’ 
while we was throwin’ on our saddles. 

“Now, see here, Steve,’ I says. ‘“Let’s 
fix this thing up. Me and you ain’t goin’ to 
tear loose any, are we? Let’s not. We’re 
just goin’ down to watch the ridin’ and the 
ropin’ and mix with the boys a little; but 
we're goin’ to act responsible, ain’t we?” 

“Yes, indeedy!” says Steve. 

“We don’t get on no whizzer this time, 
do we?” Isays. ‘We don’t want anything 
like that, do we?” 

“No, indeedy!” says Steve. 
fectly responsible, Billy.” 

“Because we're gettin’ too old for that 
kind of thing, Steve,” I says. “It’s all right 
when you’re young; but I’ll be gettin’ to be 
thirty in a few years. So will you. We've 
got to begin to think about beginnin’ to be 
respectable. We’re just goin’ down there 
this week to improve our minds, ain’t we? 
And we’re cuttin’ out all the devilment. 
Oh, we don’t have to be rank prohibitionists 
about it. A few little drinks sort of strung 
along ain’t goin’ to hurt nothin’. But we 
don’t aim to start nothin’ we can’t stop, do 
we? Ain’t that right?” 


“Just per- 
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“Yes, indeedy!”’ says Steve. It sounded 
real sanctimonious, the way he said it. 
“We'll always stop, Billy, just whenever we 
know we’ve had a plenty.” 

Well, wouldn’t you say that was per- 
fectly satisfactory? It would have worked 
too, I reckon, if there was only some way to 
tell just when a body has had a plenty. I 
wonder why you can’t. I’ve wondered 
about that, ever so many times. But the 
very first night after we got to Cheyenne, 
when we went out on the street after supper 
and begun to sift around a little, pretty 
soon we picked up a couple of the boys 
from up by Lander that we hadn’t set eyes 
on for as much as a couple of years; and 
while we was standin’ and talkin’ with 
them, up at the end of the bar, here come 
along a couple more, and then another one, 
and then some others, till pretty soon there 
was a gang. 

And then the first thing I knew it was all 
off about the arrangement I’d made with 
Steve. One man would think of somethin’, 
and then another one would think of some- 
thin’ else. You just can’t keep things from 
gettin’ complicated, that way. It don’t 
matter what all we got mixed up with; but 
after a while we blew into a place they 
called a restaurant that was runnin’ in a 
great big tent all lit up with gasoline 
torches, with board tables scattered round, 
and with a bunch of girls in short frocks to 
bring you whatever you wanted. And 
there wasa band playin’ too, over in the mid- 
die. It seemed like a spry sort of a place. 

“Let’s get close to the music,”’ says some- 
body. I believe it was Tommy Atwater, 
from up Douglas way. “TI ain’t heard a bit 
of music for years and years,” he says, 
“except one of our nigger sheepherders that 
plays the jewsharp. I’d like to get plumb 
full of it, just this once. Let’s get up close.” 

And so that’s how I happened to be 
settin’ right square in front of the big end 
of a great big bass horn blowed by a great 
big fat Dutchman; and every toot he’d give 
would send the great big sound bumpin’ 
and roarin’ right square up against the back 
of my neck, fit to make my teeth rattle. 
It tickled me. But then it got tedious, be- 
cause I couldn’t hear a word of what any- 
body was sayin’, nor I couldn’t holler loud 
enough to make the boys hear me. 

And then the next thing a great big wide 
lady come out on the platform and folded 
her big fat hands across her fat stomach 


and commenced to sing a big bass duet 
with that horn. Are you fond of a woman 
that sings bass? Iain’t. A bass woman and 
a soprano man are two things I can’t abide. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake!” I says. I was 
havin’ a big fried-egg sandwich and a big 
glass of beer; and I turned round and threy, 
the sandwich right down the horn’s throat 
and poured the beer in after it, and the poor 


old horn broke right down in the middle of . 


the tune and sobbed. The other horns 
begun to quit too, one at.a time, till the tune 
went all to pieces and left the wide lady al! 
alone. It was sure comical, with tha‘ 
Dutchman turnin’ his horn over and shakin 
the fried eggs out of it, just perfectly serious 
and worried, and with the woman turnin 
round towards us, all astonished and mad, 
tryin’ to make out what the trouble was 
She left off singin’ and commenced to talk 
It was me she was doin’ her talkin’ to, and 
she was certainly expressin’ her mind. 

“Any man that'll crimp a lady’s act for 
her this way ain’t no gentleman,” she says 
to me. She was sayin’ some more too, but 
I forget what it was, because everybody in 
the tent begun to say things and raise the 
dickens, till the lad that was runnin’ the 
place come around with a policeman and 
wanted to take us. Only we wouldn’t let 
him. We went out after while, when we 
got good and ready, takin’ the Dutchman 
and his horn along with us, runnin’ him up 
and down the street and makin’ him light 
in and play a tune whenever we’d tell him 
to. We taught him the Lament, that’s got 
a million verses, and we made him play ’em 
all; and by and by, along in the middle of 
the night, we wound up with him in the 
biggest hotel in town, standin’ him out in 
the middle of the white marble floor and 
makin’ him start the Lament all over again, 
with us singin’ it. 

It wasn’t but a little while till the folks 
in the hotel begun to take notice. I would- 
n’t wonder if most of ’em had been asleep; 
but the racket would have waked a wooden 
Indian. We could see their heads come 
pokin’ out over the edges of the galleries 
upstairs, with their hair roughed up and 
their eyes blinkin’. The lad at the desk 
come out and done his best to make us be- 
have, but it didn’t amount to nothin’. 

And then here come the Napoleon man. 

I don’t know where he come from. He 
just sort of appeared. I noticed him leanin’ 
up against the edge of the counter with his 
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He was all dressod up and carried a cane. “Tell me,” he says, “have you happened to see 
anything of a man who was representing himself to be the Emperor Napoleon?” 


back towards it and his elbows up on it and 
his hat pushed to the back of his head. 
One of these high silk hats, it was; and he 
had patent leather shoes and a little bit of 
acane. I judged he hadn’t been asleep any 
yet; he looked awful wide-awake to me, and 
he was all dressed up complete. He was 
starin’ at us with a comical, wise kind of a 
look and beatin’ time with his cane to the 
tune. In a minute I rambled over to where 
he was. 

“Can’t you sing, Mister?” I says. “Come 
on and get in. We'll be leavin’ here pretty 
soon and goin’ somewhere else. Every- 
body’s welcome! Come on!” And I took 


him by the arm to lead him over; but he 
held back. 

“Wait a minute, friend,” he says. “I 
want to ask you something.” He drew me 
down to the far end, where we’d be away 
from everybody, and leaned over close so 
he could talk low. “Listen!” he says. “I 
judge you’ve been around town considerable 
tonight, mixing with folks quite a bit. 
Tell me: have you happened to see any- 
thing of a man who was representing him- 
self to be the Emperor Napoleon?” 

“The Emperor who?” I says. I took a 
good look at him. “Billy,” says I to my- 
self, “he’s been hittin’ it up too, ain’t he?” 
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But when I took another look it certainly 
didn’t show on him. Nor he wasn’t just 
kiddin’ me; he was perfectly serious. “The 
Emperor Napoleon?” I says. “Why, what 
would he be doin’ in Cheyenne? I thought 
he was dead.” 

“Ah, yes, of course—the real Napoleon!” 
he says. “But this man—let me explain. 
My name is Bellinger—Doctor Bellinger of 
Denver—the Bellinger Sanatorium. Per- 
haps you’ve heard of the institution. I am 
a specialist in the treatment of mental 
diseases. And this man was a patient of 
mine—or he was to have been a patient. 
He was sent to me from his home in Kansas 
last week. He wasn’t violently insane, you 
understand—perfectly harmless and mild; 
and so he was sent without an attendant— 
merely in the care of the Pullman conduc- 
tor. But he disappeared when the train 
was in the Denver yards, and we haven’t 
been able to find him, though we’ve traced 
him coming this way. I’m very anxious to 
get him under my care. It’s an interesting 
case—very; and his family is said to be 
quite wealthy. I’ve been searching for him 
ever since his disappearance. I didn’t 
know but that you might have encountered 
him somewhere about town.” 

“Not as I know of,” I says. ‘What sort 
of a looker is he?” 

“T don’t know,” says the Bellinger man. 
“We've never seen each other, so I can’t 
describe him personally. But there would 
be no difficulty in identifying him by that 
delusion of his. He insists that he’s the 
Emperor Napoleon—talks very freely about 
it, and tries to live up to the part with his 
spending money.” 

“Gee whiz!’ I says. “I wish we could 
locate him. A rich emperor with spending 
money that he’s liberal with would help out 
in this gang. But I ain’t seen him. If he’s 
in Cheyenne, somebody else has got him 
before this. But if we run across him we’ll 
take good care of him.” 

I forgot all about him pretty near right 
away though, when I got back to the boys, 
because they was just startin’ somethin’ 
new. We kept it up, and by the next 
evenin’ we was all Napoleons, as many as a 
dozen of us, so one extra wouldn’t have 
made much difference. There was two 
nights that we didn’t go to bed at all; so 
the next afternoon I caught myself snoozin’ 
standin’ up with my foot on the brass railin’, 
waitin’ for the barkeeper to get around to 
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us. Steve was standin’ right next to me, 
and he laughed at me when my head gave 
a jerk to one side and waked me up. 

“What’s the matter with you, Billy’” 
Steve says. ‘Do you want to get put to 
bed? This is Cheyenne! Come alive!’ 

“Yes, but Sufferin’ Peter!” I says. “I 
didn’t come prepared for nothin’ like this. 
You know what we said: we wasn’t goin’ :o 
start any whizzer this time—and here we 
are right plumb in the middle of a regular 
old gee-whizzer!”’ 

That’s just what it was for the rest of the 
week, too. My sinful soul! If there was 
any ridin’ or ropin’ or racin’ goin’ on, we 
didn’t know a blessed thing about it. We 
didn’t as much as set foot out that way at 
all. We was too busy. Tell you about it? 
Not me! I can’t. The man don’t live that 
could do it. You wouldn’t believe it, any- 
way. I’m just tellin’ you that much so you 
can understand how I was feelin’ when it 
worked around to them tame ant-eaters. 

The ant-eaters didn’t happen at Chey- 
enne. That was after we got all finished up 
at Cheyenne and started home, leavin’ 
everything behind us. Anyway that was 
what I thought. I couldn’t see how there 
could be anything more comin’, because 
we'd done every blessed thing anybody 
could think of in this world. Goin’ back, all 
I had to do the first day out was just to 
shut my eyes for a minute and I’d see some 
of the funniest things! It was just like a 
dream, rememberin’ that they was the 
things I’d been doin’ myself for the last 
week. I’d wake myself up laughin’ at ’em. 

We stopped off for a little bit at old Fort 
Laramie, to get a good dinner and rest; and 
then in the afternoon we went on as far as 
Guernsey for night. Guernsey was where 
I figured on gettin’ a real good long night’s 
sleep. I certainly did need it. I’d been so 
wakeful for so long that every time any- 
body would speak to me sudden I’d jump. 
Sleep’s the only thing for that. After supper 
I was just goin’ to blow around for a couple 
of minutes or so and then roll in. Steve 
was too, because he said so. We'd quit! 

That’s just exactly the way I was feelin’ 
when I drifted in at Fletcher’s and got me 
just one little one more and then ambled 
over to the little table by the stove and set 
down. There was nobody in the place yet 
but me and Fletch, on account of it’s bein’ 
so early. Fletch started the talk, askin’ me 
about Cheyenne; but I was too sleepy and 
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I moved one of my arms so 

I could take a peek. That 

fetched me. The thing that 

was bitin’ my boot didn’t 
exist 


tired to keep it up, and so in a minute I put 
my arms down on the table and laid my 
head down on my arms. 

I expect I got to dozin’, because pretty 
soon I sort of roused up. I was so stupid 
with the weariness that I had to set and 
wonder for a while what it was that had 
roused me. There wasn’t any noise that I 
could hear. Pretty soon I made out that 
there was somethin’ fussin’ with the toe of 
my boot—playin’ with it, and bitin’ it, and 
runnin’ over it. 

“What the Sam Hill?” I says to myself; 
but I didn’t look to see. I just kept my 
head down and commenced to wonder if it 
was a pup or a kitten, or what it was; and 
then the next thing it give a hard nibble 
and a funny sort of a thin little wet squeal, 
and I heard somethin’ that sounded like 
little toenails scratchin’ on the floor; and 
with that I moved one of my arms so I 
could take a peek. That fetched me. 

“Oh, Judas Priest, Billy!” I says, down 
under my breath. I couldn’t have said it 


out loud if I’d tried; I was scared too ter- 
rible dumb. I’d been hearin’ for years and 
years about folks gettin’ that way, but I’d 
never thought it was anything but a joke 
till then—you know: pink elephants that 
walk upside down, and little green monkeys 
with two faces, and all those different things 
that don’t exist. And now I'd got it too! 
The thing that was bitin’ my boot didn’t 
exist. It just couldn’t. What it seemed to 
look like was a cross between a great big 
mountain rat and a great big snappin’ 
turtle, with feet like a badger’s and a tail 
like an alligator’s and ears like a jackrab- 
bit’s. It certainly was one tough looker— 
just as if somebody had bunched the whole 
Noah’s Ark up into one chunk. Nor its 
manners wasn’t like any livin’ critter I’d 
ever set eyes on. It would gnaw at my toe 
for a spell, and then it would back off and 
commence to whirl around and around after 
the end of its own tail, and then it would 
reach up and scratch itself between the ears 
with one of its hind feet, and then it would 
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set up on its hind legs and pat the sides of 
its face with its front paws, wrinklin’ up its 
nose and wigglin’ its ears and winkin’ at 
me with first one eye and then the other, 
pokin’ out along, slim, pink tongue, just forall 
the world like an impudent kid makin’ snoots. 

I couldn’t hardly stand it. I’d have give 
a month’s pay if I could only have screamed; 
but I didn’t dare. I didn’t dare move as 
much as an eye-winker. The only blessed 
thing I could do was to set perfectly still 
and stare, with the cold sweat startin’ out 
all over me and the short hair on the back 
of my neck startin’ to crawl. And then 
here come another one of ’em, slippin’ 
around from behind the stove, walkin’ 
backwards and pullin’ somethin’ along with 
it over the floor. What do you reckon it 
was he was draggin’? It was a kid’s milk- 
bottle, half full of milk, with a rubber 
nipple on it; and when he’d fetched it over 
toward the table a ways he turned right 
square over on his back, holdin’ the bottle 
in the air with his paws, and commenced to 
nurse! 

Me—I couldn’t do a thing but just fold 
my arms up over my face again and shut 
my eyes up tight and suffer. 

“Oh, murder, Billy!” I says. “It’s come, 
just exactly like I always told you it would! 
Now, don’t you wish you'd listened to me? 
But you wouldn’t. You always was a hor- 
rible stubborn man. And now see what it’s 
done to you! I wish you'd tell me how 
you’re goin’ to get out of it.” “I wish I 
knew!” says I. “It ain’t hardly likely 
there’s any doctor round here that could 
cure this, is there? I don’t know what to 
do. But there’s one thing I do know: if I 
get past this time, I’ll never go on another 
one of them whizzers, not as long as I live. 
No, I won’t!” 

But promisin’ myself things like that 
didn’t do a speck of good. Do you expect 
it ever does? When I sneaked another look, 
after a bit, there they were yet, over by the 
door, playin’ tag with each other around 
the end of the bar. There just couldn’t be 
any mistake about it: there was somethin’ 
awful bad the matter with me. 

I don’t know what I’d have done if some- 
body hadn’t opened the door right then 
and started to come in, and if the door 
hadn’t happened to catch the tail of one of 
them jiggers and squash it against the floor. 
But that’s what they did; and the critter 
reared up on its hind legs and began to paw 
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the air and yell. It must have surprised 
the man, because he couldn’t have been 
expectin’ it. He let out a yell too and tried 
to jump sideways; but he slipped and lit 
spraddled out on his hands and knees on 
the floor. It seemed as if he was too as- 
tonished to make a move; he stayed just 
the way he was, with his eyes poppin’ clear 
out and his mouth hangin’ wide open. His 
hat had come off, but he didn’t appear to 
notice it; he was too busy keepin’ his eyes 
on that thing there in front of him screechin’ 
bloody murder. I noticed it, though. It 
was one of them high silk hats. And that 
made me notice the man. It was that doc- 
tor lad from Denver that had been lookin’ 
for the Emperor Napoleon. 

“Well, gee whiz, Billy!” I says. “He 
acts just as if he’s seein’ it too, don’t he? 
Ain’t it a pity? Yes, sir, we’ve got to let it 
alone after this, if that’s the way it’s goin 
to work.” “Yes, but listen!” says I. 
“Think! He wouldn’t hardly be seein’ the 
same thing we’re seein’, would he, if it 
wasn’t there at all? Why, mebbe it is 
there!” And the very next minute I knew 
it was, because Fletch run over and grabbed 
it up in his arms and begun to fuss with it, 
to see how bad it was hurt. Relieved: do 
you know what that means? I was so rank 
relieved that it started a little quick thrill 
of warmness all over me. 

“For the love of country, Fletch!” I says. 
“‘What’s that?” 

“It’s an ant-eater,” says Fletch. ‘There 
was a man from Texas sent me the pair of 
‘em, a while back, and I’ve been bringin’ 
’em up by hand. Baby ones, they were. 
And now this one’s plumb ruined for looks!” 

“Oh, shucks!” I says. ‘You couldn’t 
ruin the looks of that thing, no matter what 
you done to it. If it was mine, I’d want its 
looks ruined some. Anyway, I should 
think it would be awful bad for trade, 
keepin’ ’em round here.” But it did make 
me feel sorry, seein’ how sorry he felt. 
There wasn’t but one thing I could do, 
though. I was mighty willin’ to do it; [ 
certainly did need a drink. So did the doc- 
tor chap. He was so bothered in his mind 
he couldn’t say a word till he’d had the 
second one. We had that one together too, 
settin’ over at the table with the bottle in 
the middle. 

“Well!” says the doctor, givin’ a wipe 
across his eyes with his hand. ‘This is very 
different from Cheyenne, isn’t it?” 
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“Tt sure is!” I says. ‘“‘Guernsey’s differ- 
ent from any place else you can think of. 
But what are you doin’ here? Still lookin’ 
for Napoleon? Ain’t you found him yet?” 

“T haven’t found him yet,” says the doc- 
tor. “But I’ve got to; that’s all there is 
about it. I can’t keep his family from find- 
ing out about his disappearance much 
longer. It’s distressing. I had a sort of a 
clue that led me up here; but I guess there 
was nothing in it. I’m going back tonight 
and put some detectives on the search. I 
must get him. Id give a thousand dollars 
to gct him before his people discover his 
escape. Besides, I want him myself. That 
sort of case is my specialty. The subject 
of delusions is an extremely interesting one.”’ 

“You bet your life!” I says. “Yes, sir— 
ain't it, though!” I had a notion to tell 
him about the one I’d just been havin’; but 
then I had a notion I’d better not. Mine 
hadn’t had time yet to get old enough to be 
a real good joke. I just kept still and let 
him do most of the talkin’ till it was time 
for him to go down to his train. Right at 
the very last he was still worryin’ and fret- 
tin’ about his crazy man. 

“A thousand dollars!’ he says to me, 
with his foot up on the car step. “T’ll give 
it willingly for any information that leads to 
his capture. Bear it in mind, friend, won’t 

ou?” 

J “Sure!” I says. But I mightn’t have 
ever thought about it again if Fletch’s ant- 
eater hadn’t whirled in and died that night. 
When I went around in the mornin’ to tell 
him good-by he was mournin’ over it. 

“Dog-gone the luck!” he says. “There 
ain’t any way to figure on things in this 
world, is there, Billy? This time yesterday 
I wouldn’t have taken any money for her; 
and now I’ve got to hunt up somebody and 
pay good money to him for givin’ Josephine 
a funeral. Ain’t that just the way things 
go!” 

“Pay money?” I says. “No, you don’t, 
Fletch. I was kind of mixed up in the way 
she died, wasn’t I? Let me take Josephine. 
I'll bury her for you for nothin’—be glad 
to.” 

That was the solemn truth too. Mebbe 
‘t was all right enough the way it stood; but 
somehow I couldn’t help thinkin’ I was 
goin’ to feel a sight safer in my mind if I 
made sure what become of the critter. And 
so I took her by one of her hind feet and 
packed her down beside the river and 


scratched out a hole in the sand and covered 
her up in it and piled rocks up on top; and 
then when I’d got that done I set down on 
the ground beside the grave and sung a 
verse of the Lament for her. It was a verse 
I made up myself. I forget how it went; 
but it was a good one, that just sort of 
seemed to suit Josephine. Plumb ridicu- 
lous, me doin’ that way for a nasty little 
dead ant-eater; but I reckon I done it be- 
cause the tune had been runnin’ so in my 
mind the last few days. Any way, I done it. 

I hadn’t any more than finished till there 
was somebody up on top of the bank behind 
me that spoke up. 

“Ah!” says he. “Napoleon himself 
couldn’t ask a better burial!” 

It come to me in a sort of heat-lightning 
flicker, even before I turned round to look. 
“Billy,” I says to myself, “there’s your 
thousand-dollar nut!’ And when I did 
look I was just perfectly sure of it. 

I wouldn’t wonder if he’d been lookin’ on 
at my doin’s for quite a spell, because he 
was settin’ on the edge of the bank with his 
feet danglin’ over and his hat layin’ on the 
ground beside him to cool his head. It was 
a terrible big, round, pink head, just about 
the shape of a milk crock turned upside 
down, and as bald as a milk crock, too. 
Nobody could have a balder head than 
that lad had, nor a shinier one. It was so 
shiny that when you got the sun on it it 
made you blink. And the rest of him come 
pretty near matchin’ up with his head for 
looks, with his funny little round stomach 
and his short little stubby legs and his pink 
face that was bulgin’ with fatness clear out 
over his collar. And he had a round eye- 
glass with a black ribbon screwed into one 
of his eyes and proppin’ it wide open; but 
his other eye was squinted half shut so it 
only glimmered at me out of a narrow little 
crack. He didn’t have a speck of eyebrows; 
and his short little upper lip was pulled 
away back from over a couple of glistenin’ 
white front teeth as big as gravestones. 
He didn’t hardly look human, he was so 
comical. 

“Yes, sir, Billy,” I says; “that man’s as 
crazy as anybody! Just like a thousand 
dollars droppin’ right into your hands! 
Don’t tell me you ain’t lucky!” And with 
that I just set and waited till he’d say the 
next thing. 

“Tell me,” he says pretty soon: “Aren’t 
you Napoleon himself? There’s an awfully 





“You will be my guest, Emperor? There’s one of my duchesses I should so like to have 
you meet. A beautiful woman—a delightful woman!” 


strong resemblance. I couldn’t help notic- 
ing it as soon as I first saw you.” 

What would you have said to him? 
“Careful, Billy!” I says to myself. “The 
way to do with them people is to humor 
’em. If you cross ’em they’re liable to go 
wild on you. If you humor ’em you can 
nearly always handle ’em.” And then I 
spoke to him. “Yes, sir-ee!”’ I says. 
“Napoleon’s my name. And I wouldn’t 
wonder if yours is too, ain’t it?” 

“Why, certainly!” he says. He seemed 
real pleased too, because he reached down 
and shook hands with me, and then he 
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helped me climb up the bank beside where 


he was settin’. “Well, really!” says he. 
“This is a most unexpected meeting. Fancy 
now: Napoleon meeting Napoleon in this 
delightful way, away out here! But—par- 
don me!—I couldn’t quite make out what 
you were doing. That isn’t a grave? I 
hope you haven’t had any bereavement, 
Emperor?” 

“Yes, sir,” I says. I tried to seem just 
as sad about it as I could. “I was just 
buryin’ Josephine. She up and died last 
night. And I had to light in and bury her 
all alone, because I didn’t know there was 
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any king around the country but me. I 
certainly wish I had knew you was here. 
It was horrible melancholy, all by myself. 
It’s a horrible melancholy place, too, for 
buryin’ a queen, ain’t it? And she was such 
a plumb good queen, Josephine was! Oh, 
well!” I tried to act as if I was tryin’ my 
best to seem cheerful again. “Now you're 
here,” I says, “it ain’t goin’ to do to brood 
about it. Let’s try and forget it. It ain’t 
every day that a couple of Napoleons meet 
up with each other—just like you said. 
I'd like to do the white thing by you. I 
sure would, if we could think of a way.” 
I was doin’ some real quick thinkin’ along 
with my talkin’. “But Guernsey ain’t 
hardly the right place,” I says. 

“No; that’s very true,” he says. “A 
God-forsaken country, isn’t it? And your 
grief is fresh here, too. We ought to get 
away somewhere for your sake, Emperor. 
And for mine. I slipped away up here for a 
bit of solitude after the gaieties of court life, 
but ’m growing weary. You understand. 
I’m growing anxious to return once more to 
my own people.” 

‘“Denver’s a real live town,” I says. 

“Indeed it is!’ says he. ‘Why, do you 
know, my court is in Denver? Isn’t that 
odd, your speaking of Denver? My ladies 
are to give a state ball down there tomorrow 
night too! Charming! You will be my 
guest, Emperor? There’s one of my duch- 
esses I should so like to have you meet. A 
beautiful woman—a delightful woman! 
We'll take the first train, if that is agreeable 
to Your Majesty.” 

“Oh, Billy!’ I says to myself. ‘“Easy— 
easy! You never did pick up any easier 
money. A thousand dollars—more than 
a whole year’s pay—just for doin’ this!” 

And so we took the noon train for Denver; 
and the next mornin’ there we was, eatin’ 
breakfast together, roosted up on a couple 
of high stools in the station lunch counter. 
We couldn’t have had any pleasanter time, 
comin’ down. He was certainly one agree- 
able person, little old Napoleon was, and 
perfectly liberal with his money. He didn’t 
let me spend a cent of my own. But then, 
he seemed to have a plenty; so I just let it 
go. 
He paid for the breakfast too; and while 
he was doin’ it I was thumbin’ through the 
city directory that was layin’ on the cigar 
case, sort of casual. It wasn’t any trouble 
to find it. There it was: the Bellinger Sana- 
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torium—away out on the edge of town, up 
on the high ground. I knew I could remem- 
ber the number, if I could only work it 
around to get him out that way. 

That was just as easy as the rest. When 
we got out on the street I took hold of his 
arm and led him up towards the viaduct, 
with him comin’ along perfectly mild and 
willin’. 

“Napoleon,” I says, “‘ain’t it too soon yet 
to be goin’ to your place? Your folks won’t 
hardly be up this early, will they? Let’s 
take a little street car ride, just to pass the 
time. Let’s go out west a ways, so we can 
see some of the town. It won’t take long.” 

“Charmed!” he says. And so we got on 
the car and went; and when we got out near 
the place we got off and commenced to walk 
around. He wasn’t makin’ a bit of trouble; 
he just let me keep my hand in the crook of 
his arm and steer him whichever way I 
wanted to. I was keepin’ my eye out, and 
pretty soon I found it. It was a great big 
yard, with big trees all over it, and walks 
windin’ through the trees up towards the 
house that was standin’ away back; and on 
the stone post beside the gate was a little 
black and gold sign: “Dr. Amos Bellinger.” 
I hoped Napoleon wouldn’t be noticin’ the 
sign. He didn’t seem to, because I had him 
interestin’ with listenin’ to a tale I was 
tellin’ him about how it come that I didn’t 
lick the British lad that time; and then he 
started tellin’ me about what made his 
hair all fall out. He said he got it frostbit 
when he was goin’ up through the mountains 
one winter, goin’ over to fight the Dagos. 
He wasn’t payin’ any attention at all to 
where we was goin’; not even when I steered 
him off the sidewalk and started to go up 
the path to the house, till we was right by 
the front steps. 

“Well, well!” I says. “Ain’t it funny? 
The man that lives in this house has got a 
picture of me that was made the day they 
put my crown on me. I wish you’d come in 
and take a look at it. The man’s a friend 
of mine. He’ll be plumb tickled to show it 
to you.” 

“Charmed!” says Napoleon; and we went 
up the steps. 

I didn’t have to knock, because the door 
opened without it. It was a nurse that let 
us in. She was an awful pretty girl, and she 
struck me like an awful bright one too. 
She didn’t even have to be told anything 
about what we wanted; she just took 2 
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quick look at the Emperor and another one 
at me, and then I didn’t have toexplain things 
much toher, the way you do with most people. 

“We've come to see the picture of Napo- 
leon, please, ma’am,”’ I says to her. 

“Yes—certainly!”’ she says, and she 
started right back down the hall. “Just 
come this way, please,” she says. 

She took us to a room down at the back 
end and opened the door for us, then shut it 
again behind us. And there was the doctor 
lad settin’ in a big chair over by the window, 
with his little cane layin’ across his knees 
and his plug hat on the floor beside him, 
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talkin’ a blue streak. It was another man 
that he was talkin’ to—a Jittle old man with 
white side whiskers and big goggles that 
was settin’ over across from him and lis- 
tenin’ and makin’ gentle little noddin’ 
motions with his head. 

“Doctor Bellinger,” says my Napoleon 
man, “‘may I have the honor of presenting 
you to His Majesty, the Emperor Napo- 
leon?” And he signed at me with his hand. 

“No!” I says. “TI ain’t any such a thing. 
He’s Napoleon himself. That’s what I’ve 
brought him here for, clear down from 
Guernsey.” 
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“You’re both a couple of monstrous liars! 
I am the only rightful Emperor Napoleon! 
I defy any man to prove the contrary!” 

It was my doctor man that was sayin’ 
that, jumpin’ up and grippin’ the back of 
his chair and glarin’ at us. He was sure 
hot too, because he began to stamp on the 
floor with his foot. 

“T call you to witness,” he says to the 
little gray man, “that these two are only 
base pretenders. I am Napoleon! I have 
absolute proof! Why must I be annoyed to 
death by fakers and charlatans?” He was 
startin’ to say a lot more too, only the little 
gray man stopped him. 

“There—there!” he says in a little, quiet, 
velvet-soft voice. ‘“Yes—yes! I under- 
stand, perfectly! You need offer no proofs; 
your word is entirely sufficient.” He got 
up then. “If Your Majesty will pardon me 
for 2 moment,” he says, “I think I shall be 
able to dispose of these—ah—pretenders. 
I shall return at once.” And with that he 
begun to push me and my man out ahead of 
him into the hall; and out there he took us 
right back the way we’d come, towards the 
front door. 

“Hush!” he says in that still voice of his. 
“Be quiet, please! He has been much 
agitated, under great excitement, ever since 
his arrival, an hour ago. I have had much 
difficulty in calming him.” He peered out 
at us with his bright eyes through his 
goggles, first one of us and then the other. 
“T don’t understand this, Dr. Peterson,” 
he says. “Who is this gentleman? And 
how did it happen that you introduced him 
to me as you did? I fear there has been a 
regrettable mistake.” 

The man he was callin’ Peterson started 
to feel for his eyeglass and tried to screw it 
in his eye, but it wouldn’t stick. Twice it 
dropped out; but he didn’t seem able to 
talk tili he’d got it to stay. I took hold 
myself. 

“Listen here!’ I says. ‘Who do you 
mean to tell me you are? You 
just can’t be Dr. Bellinger.” 
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“T am Dr. Bellinger,” he says. 

“And that man back there,’ I says. 
“You don’t mean to say he’s the crazy 
man that got away? Oh, he just can’t 
be!” 

“Yes,” says the Bellinger boy,. “that is 
he. He dropped from sight on his way to 
the institution, and it promised to be 
troublesome to discover his whereabouts. 
But he came in voluntarily this morning. 
A very interesting case, sir. His insanity is 
a persistent impersonation of other char- 
acters than his own—chiefly that of the 
great Bonaparte. Decidedly interesting!” 

“And who’s this person?’ I says— 
meanin’ the eyeglass man. He’d quit tryin’ 
to put his eyeglass in; he was just standin’ 
there twiddlin’ the ribbon in his fingers and 
starin’ at me. 

“Dr. Peterson is an assistant physician 
on my house staff,” says Bellinger. “He 
was dispatched to search for our patient. 
He appears to have been misled in some 
manner. I cannot quite understand, sir.” 

“And he ain’t crazy at all?” I says. “Oh, 
that just can’t be true!” 

“What!” says Peterson. ‘Do you mean 
to say that you yourself are sane an’ 
thought that I— Oh, preposterous! Ut- 
terly preposterous!” 

“Gee whiz!” I says. “Who do you reckon 
wouldn’t that ever got a good look at you? 
And you’ve cheated me out of a thousand, 
good money! I certainly earned it too. 
And who’s goin’ to pay for my ticket back 
up to Guernsey, I’d like to know?” 

He didn’t answer me. All he done was to 
stand and look me over for as much as a 
minute; and then he give a disgusted motion 
with both his hands and turned round and 
marched off down the hall. 

Well, that was all. Wouldn’t you say it 
was a plenty? Any way, it learned me a 
good lesson. I ain’t ever in this. world 
goin’ to make any more promises to myself 
nor to nobody else that I’m goin’ to try to 
stay responsible at all, because 
it just ain’t a bit of use. 
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ALF a century ago Japan knew little 
of foreign trade, cared nothing 


about colonial expansion, never 
bothered herself about weltpolitik. Enjoy- 
ing Arcadian peace, the Japanese were 
well satisfied with the conditions then 
prevailing in their tranquil islands. 

But the Western Powers thought that 
they knew the business of the Japanese 
much better than the Japanese knew it. 
So they sent formidable warships to 
Japanese waters, and turning their broad- 
sides toward the defenseless coast, told 
the islanders to open the doors. Especially 
was the United States insistent that the 
Mikado should remove the bars put on her 
gates, chiefly because of Californian com- 
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merce which had suddenly become impor- 
tant in consequence of the discovery of 
gold. 

What could the poor Japanese do but 
obey the stern mandate, uttered, as it 
were, from the mouths of the guns? Under 
such circumstances Japan, willy-nilly, en- 
tered the comity of nations. Finding that 
the only way to resist further encroach- 
ment of the intruders upon her rights was 
to equip herself as Europe and America 
were equipped, Japan forthwith adopted 
the ideas and systems and machinery 
which she thought made the Occidental 
Powers strong and powerful. Almost in 
the twinkle of an eye the age of golden 
leisure was gone'and the “iron age of 
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hurry-scurry was upon us.” From the 
small assortment of novelties (including 
firearms and fire-water) which Commodore 
Perry unpacked at Yokohama before the 
bewildered gaze of the Shogun’s officials 
Japan’s equipment of modern machinery 
increased by leaps and bounds until she 
became a formidable industrial and mili- 
tary power. 


“HALT! WHO GOES THERE?” 


Meanwhile the spirit of enterprise which 
had long remained dormant under the 
exclusive policy of the old régime was 
awakened and began to assert itself with 
irresistible force. Thus the sons of Nippon 
began to emigrate to many lands where 
opportunity seemed to await their activi- 
ties. Scarcely had they set foot upon the 
lands of the Caucasian race when the latter 
raised a flag with these words inscribed 
on it: “Thus far shalt thou go, no fur- 
ther.” They were told that it was “none 
of their business” to come and exploit the 
white man’s country, that they must go 
home and mind their own business and work 
out their destiny in the ancient little archi- 
pelago and the hoary countries of Asia 
whence they had been ordered to come 
forth at the point of the gun. What is 
still more bewildering, American publicists 
and editors would ever and anon raise 
hysterical cries even against innocent enter- 
prises of Japanese not in their country but 
in Mexico or South America where no ban 
is placed upon Japanese immigration. A 
strange spectacle this! 

Like the docile youth that he has always 
been, the Japanese retraced his steps and 
went back to his old home. But, subserv- 
ient to the West as he is, he cannot now 
destroy the machinery of industry and the 
system of commerce which the West im- 
posed upon him. Still less can he suppress 
the new energies and the new ambitions 
which Europe and America so benevolently 
awakened in him by the impact of ther 
cannon balls! 

This salient fact must not be lost sight 
of in an effort to understand Japan’s Chi- 
nese policy. When the Government at 
Washington, as an aftermath of the San 
Francisco school incident, approached 
Tokyo with a view to restrict Japanese 
immigration the late Marquis Komura, 
then Foreign Minister, virtually proclaimed 
to the world that the Japanese would strive 
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to solve the embarrassing problem of sur- 
plus population in countries of his kindred 
races, and that Japanese emigrants would 
henceforth go chiefly to Manchuria and 
China. To this proclamation neither the 
American Government nor people had 
right or desire to object. The Chinese 
situation which the Mikado is now grap- 
pling with is in a sense the outcome of the 
exclusive policy adopted by the Caucasian 
countries bordering upon the Pacific. Will 
“White America,” ‘‘White Canada” and 
“White Australia” raise a hue and cry now 
that Japan wants to extend the lease of 
Port Arthur and Darien and secure a few 
mining and railway concessions in China? 

But what is the real nature of the Jap- 
anese demands upon China? Are they, as 
the editor of SuNseT MAGazinE thinks they 
are, of such a nature as to make China a 
vassal state of Japan? And how will they 
affect the principles of the “Open Door” 
and “equal opportunity?” 


THE DOZEN DEMANDS 


While Peking has been industriously 
spreading alarming reports of Japanese 
aggression, not a word has come from Tokyo 
as to the overture which the Mikado has 
made to China. Sir Edward Gray, the 
British Foreign Secretary, who is un- 
doubtedly well informed on the matter, 
has announced in the Parliament that the 
report of the Japanese demands is greatly 
exaggerated. But presuming that the 
Chinese version is correct, Japan’s proposi- 
tion seems to consist of these twelve 
terms: 


That no part of the Chinese coast and no 
island off the coast shall be ceded or leased to 
any foreign power. 

That Japan shall have exclusive mining rights 
in eastern Mongolia and the right of veto re- 
garding the construction of railways there. 

That the Japanese shall be allowed to settle 
and trade in Manchuria and Eastern Mon- 
golia. 

That the lease of Port Arthur and the agree- 
ment in regard to the South Manchuria Rail- 
way be extended to ninety-nine years. 

That China shall transfer to Japan all Ger- 
man mining and railway privileges at Shan- 
tung. 

That Japan shall have the veto of mining, 
railway and dock concessions at Fu-kien. 

That Japan shall, in codperation with China, 
control the Han-yang iron works, Ta-yeh iron 
mines and Ping-siang collieries. 
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That China shall purchase at least half of 
its arms and ammunition from Japan, or that 
arsenals under Chino-Japanese ownership shall 
be erected in China. 

That Japan shall be granted the right to 
build and construct railways from Nan-chang 
to Han-chow, from Nan-chang to Kiu-kiang, 
and from Nan-chang to Wu-chang. 

That in case of necessity China must call 
upon Japan alone to preserve its integrity. 

That in appointing foreign officials to mili- 
tary, financial and police service China shall 
give precedence to Japanese. 

That privileges such as are enjoyed by other 
nations regarding the establishment of mis- 
sions, churches, schools and hospitals and the 
purchase of land in connection therewith, shall 
be granted to Japanese. 


MATTERS OF COURSE 


Of these twelve terms those relating to 
Manchuria might well have been omitted. 
Not that they are unimportant but because 
the prolongation of Japanese occupation 
of South Manchuria is a matter-of-course. 
The lease of Port Arthur and the South 
Manchuria railway concession expire eight 
years hence. Will China at that time have 
money to purchase the railway and mines 
and all the improvements which the Jap- 
anese have made at Port Arthur and 
Darien? What is of greater significance, 
will Russia by that time give up her dream 
of empire and meekly withdraw from Man- 
churia? The total area of Manchuria 
measures some 364,000 square miles, of 
which at least 300,000 square miles are in 
all respects but name a Russian territory. 


No one imagines for a moment that the . 


Muscovite Empire will in the eight years 
to follow so radically alter its Far Eastern 
policy as to abandon this vast territory. 
So far from it is the fact that Russia, in 
spite of the European cataclysm, is trying 
to secure extensive railway, mining and 
telegraph concessions in Mongolia. To 
drive home to the reader the vast signifi- 
cance of this fresh move on the part of 
Russia it is only necessary to tell him that 
Mongolia has an area of 1,300,000 square 
miles. Just as the Czar was a decade ago 
determined to add Manchuria and Korea 
to his map, so he is today determined to 
absorb Mongolia. He must be a novice 
in diplomacy who thinks that Russia’s 
defeat in 1905 put an end to the Czar’s 
empire ambition in the Far East. 

This fact Japan must always keep in 
mind in formulating her continental policy. 
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But the Armageddon in Europe is shatter- 
ing the powers of the kings, you may re- 
mind us. Ah! you are speaking in terms 
of years and decades, while they of Japan, 
because of their limited resources, must 
perforce think in terms of generations and 
centuries and plan far ahead. Bear this 
in mind, and you will not fail to under- 
stand why Japan is demanding mining and 
railway concessions in that section of Mon- 
golia which is adjacent to her sphere of 
influence in South Manchuria. And as 
long as Russia is so firmly intrenched in 
by far the greatest part of Manchuria, it 
is not to be imagined that Japan will 
evacuate Port Arthur in 1923. 

The territorial integrity of China cin- 
not be: maintained by declarations «nd 
pronunciamentoes, however high-soundi ig. 
Unless backed by force of arms they are, 
after all, so many “scraps of paper.” That 
high-minded diplomat, the late Mr. John 
Hay, solemnly declared the “open docr” 
policy and the maintenance of Chin.’s 
integrity. Yet upon the heels of that dec!a- 
ration followed the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria. But for the sword of the 
doughty Japanese that vast territory would 
have long ago become part and parcel of 
Russia both in name and in reality. 


JAPAN AS GUARDIAN 


If force be the foremost factor in prop- 
ping up the tottering structure of China, 
Japan, the self-appointed guardian of 
China, must occupy such strategical points 
as are necessary to counteract the probable 
aggression of all Powers bent upon terri- 
torial aggrandizement in the Far East. 
Just as a minor does not always like the 
way his wise and experienced guardian 
treats him, so China often, if not always, 
misunderstands and dislikes the measures 
which Japan in all her sincerity thinks best 
suited to the existing conditions of the 
hoary neighbor. The so-called Monroe 
Doctrine of Japan, shorn of the prowess of 
her army and navy, will be of little avail 
because of China’s decrepit condition which 
has in the past half century repeatedly in- 
vited Western aggression. This is why 
Japan’s Monroe Doctrine has to be differ- 
ent from the Monroe Doctrine of America. 


NIPPON NO CHESTNUT-PULLER 


Japan promised to return Kiau-chow to 
China, and is going to fulfill the promise. 
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The Chinese Policy of Japan: 


This, of course, did not mean that Japan 
would not claim the economic privileges 
enjoyed by Germany in the same region. 
She is no altruist. She thinks of her own 
pocket as well as China’s benefit. But pre- 
suming that Japan is absolutely disinter- 
ested in reducing Tsingtao, will China be 
able to keep for herself all the interests in 
Shantung province which Japan may re- 
store toChina? I, for one, believe that Euro- 
pean Powers will at once begin to scramble 
for those interests when Japanese influence 
is withdrawn from the erstwhile German 
sphere of influence. Japan refuses to make 
herself a laughing stock of the world by 
pulling the chestnut out of the fire merely 
to let some crafty European nation appro- 
priate it. 

The German railway of 272 miles and 
the German mines along it must of course 
be operated by Japanese until the end of 
the term prescribed in the Chino-German 
agreement of 1897. To afford another out- 
let for Shantung products Japan wants to 
build a new railway connecting a point on 
the German line and the port of Lung-kow, 
a distance of some fifty miles. These con- 
ditions will naturally give Japan a prepon- 
derating influence in Shantung province. 


A GUARANTOR OF INTEGRITY 


It is well for China to admit once and for 
all that without Japan’s support her in- 
tegrity cannot be preserved. The United 
States, with all her love and respect for 
freedom and independence, is not going to 
sacrifice the blood of her sons and the gold 
of her treasury for the preservation of 
China’s territorial integrity, already too 
frequently threatened by European Pow- 
ers. But when Japan declares that “no 
part of the Chinese coast and no island off 
the coast shall be ceded or leased to any 
foreign power,” she is going to enforce the 
declaration even at the point of the bayo- 
net. Not that she is conceited or chesty 
but because she is compelled to make this 
resolve by force of necessity—the necessity 
of protecting her safety as well as China’s 
integrity. It is blood and fire, not polite 
proclamations, which will effectively main- 
tain China’s integrity. 

The sooner China recognizes this sad 
yet inevitable fact the better will it be for 
her. She ought to have recognized it at 
the end of the Russo-Japanese war, and 
then and there cast her lot with Japan and 
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established whole-hearted codperation with 
the island empire. And yet China’s policy 
in dealing with Japan in the wake of the 
titanic struggle was the policy of a fili- 
buster, contesting and obstructing Japan’s 
activities in every direction and at every 
turn. She seemed utterly oblivious of 
the fact, as plain as the sun, that had the 
Russian absorption of Manchuria been 
permitted to pass unchallenged other Euro- 
pean powers would have joined Russia in 
the scramble for Chinese territory. China’s 
attitude toward Japan reminds one of the 
old hen sitting on a nestful of eggs in a 
shaky barrel. The farmer tried to rope up 
the barrel but the hen mistook him for a 
mischievous youngster and flew in his face. 


THE CASE OF HAN-YEH-PING 


But to return to the Japanese demands. 
The proposal that Japan, in codperation 
with China, shall control Han-yang iron 
works, Ta-yeh iron mines and the Ping- 
siang collieries is natural, and, if adopted, 
will prove beneficial to both countries. 
The Han-yang iron works were established 
by the late Viceroy Chang Chi-tung some 
twenty-five years ago. The enterprise 
proved a commercial failure, but was kept 
up with the funds advanced by the German 
bank at Hankow. In 1895 Germany tried 
to purchase the whole establishment, but 
the now defunct Manchu Government pre- 
ferred to place it in the hands of a Chinese 
corporation. The able financier Sheng 
Hsuan-hai succeeded in organizing the cor- 
poration which still operates the foundry, 
but the financial prospects of the enter- 
prise were far from bright until Japan in 
1899 agreed to take the major part of its 
output. 

The Ping-siang coal and Ta-yeh iron 
mines are under the same management as 
the Han-yang iron works. In fact the 
three enterprises are consolidated in a 
corporation called the Han-Yeh-Ping Coal 
and Iron Corporation of Central China. 
The semi-official company has borrowed 
money from Japanese firms to the extent 
of some $10,000,000. It would, therefore, 
be to the advantage of both China and 
Japan to place these enterprises under the 
management of a new corporation which 
Japan proposes to organize in codperation 
with China. 

The railway, which Japan desires to 
construct in the Yangtse region, connecting 
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Wu-chang in the west, Nan-chang in 
the middle and Han-chow in the east, is 
calculated to facilitate communication be- 
tween Shanghai, China’s metropolis on the 
coast, and the inland city of Han-kow, 
somewhat exaggeratedly called the Chicago 
of China. Such a line of railway will have 
an approximate length of five hundred 
miles. The realization of this project will 
no doubt add greatly to the prosperity of 
the triplet cities of Han-kow, Wu-chang 
and Han-chow. 

In Fu-kien province Japan is reported 
to be desirous of securing the veto of min- 
ing, railway and dock concessions. This 
proposition, like most of the twelve de- 
mands, had been put before the Chinese 
Government prior to the present war. This 
is not surprising when it is remembered 
that the Japanese island of Formosa lies 
almost within gunshot of the Fu-kien coast. 
The establishment in Fu-kien province of 
alien influence hostile to the Japanese 
would be a direct menace to the island. 

As for the reported Japanese demand 
that in appointing foreign officials China 
shall give precedence to the Japanese, it 
was probably put forward for the purpose 
of trading for the more important demands 
contained in the note. As a matter of fact 
Sir Edward Gray has informed the Parlia- 
ment that Japan has virtually waived this 
particular demand. 


THE DOOR STILL OPEN 


This, then, is the sum and substance of 
the Japanese overture as reported from 
Peking. That its acceptarice by China 
will place Japan in a strong position is 
obvious, but that it will endanger China’s 
integrity and close the “open door” we 
cannot believe. 

When Japan wrested Manchuria from 
Russian clutches and intrenched herself 
in South Manchuria in order to prepare 
herself against the possible Russian re- 
venge, Europe and America were flooded 
with literature denouncing Japan’s modus 
operandi which disgruntled interests thought, 
or pretended to think, was tantamount to 
the slamming of the “open door.” Yet 
sober second thought gradually con- 
vinced the outside world of the fallacy of 
such charges. As an illustration of this 
changed sentiment I quote the following 
passages from a letter written by a British 
merchant in Chang-chun, the greatest bean 
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market of Manchuria, and reproduced in § 
Mr. Robert P. Porter’s authoritative book, 
“The Full Recognition of Japan”: 


“With regard to that part of Manchuria 
which comes under Japanese influence, too 
great praise cannot be given. The conveniences 
and facilities afforded by the Japanese to one 
and all in regard to banking institutions, rai!- 
way communications, postal and telegraph 
service are far and away superior to those ai- 
forded by the Russian and the Chinese institu- 
tions. The Yokohama Specie Bank, with its 
numerous branches, enables foreign traders to 
transact business on the same Jines as they are 
accustomed to do in other civilized countries. 
Transactions with this bank are free from the 
exorbitant rates and the petty red-tapeism to 
which it is necessary to conform in working 
with either the Russians or Chinese. It is a 
recognized fact that it takes any time over an 
hour to get a cheque cashed at a Russian bank; 
moreover, the absence of any knowledge of the 
English language renders transactions with 
them considerably irksome. Every employee in 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, on the other hand, 
has a good knowledge of the English language. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Chinese Cus- 
toms are supposed to manage the Postal Serv- 
ice in Manchuria, that service has become prac- 
tically confined to the transmission of Chinese 
correspondence. The Japanese appear to 
handle the greater part, if not all, of the foreign 
mail in a satisfactory manner. 

“Japan has fulfilled all her obligations, and 
continues to do so, in the development of Man- 
churia, and woe betide the day if the country 
comes under Russian influence or if it is handed 
back again to the control of the Chinese. Too 
great attention cannot be devoted to this coun- 
try by the press in Great Britain, in order to 
direct the attention of British firms to the 
enormous prospects which await them here in 
various directions. It is to be hoped that they 
will soon awaken to these possibilities. If these 
efforts are delayed too long they will find that 
it is too late, as other countries will have se- 
cured the business.” 

EUROPE VERSUS JAPAN 

It is small wonder that alarming reports 
of Japanese demands are constantly ema- 
nating from Peking. Apparently sinister 
forces are at work trying to discredit Japan 
and injure her prestige. It may well be 
pointed out here that the weakening of 
Japan is an advantage to European powers 
interested in China. What European chan- 
cellery does not wish that the United States 
and Japan might be embroiled over the 
Chinese issue? China herself has been 
beguiled into thinking that a weakened 
Japan would be conducive to the 
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Constance Allison is socially and financially the most interesting and conspicuous 
figure among the merry masked dancers at a Mardi Gras ball in San Francisco. Heiress 
of the Allison estate, one minor asset of which is the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras is being celebrated, she wears for the first time since her mother’s death the fam- 
ily’s most treasured heirloom, a string of priceless pearls. Suddenly she misses them from 

age. her neck and says to her escort, Sterrett M asters, “See that no one leaves the hotell’? Masters 
cus- notifies the house detective, and Chief of Police Leslie himself arrives with his men. An 
ale exciting scene follows in the hotel’s private office when the Chief sharply questions Masters 
ee and Raymond Winkeppner in the presence of Miss Allison and her friend Miss Ysobel 
P Cadogan, fiancée of Winkeppner. Throughout, Lanagan, star reporter for a morning 
sien paper, has been a shrewd observer. He decides to take a hand in the detective game, now 
keenly on, for the capture of the pearl thief. Meanwhile the Chief, searching Winkeppner 
and and Masters, finds a pearl in the latter’s pocket. To save Masters, whom she loves, Miss 
fan- Allison denies that the jewel is hers. Meanwhile Leslie’s men arrest Chappie Carrol, 
ntry notorious confidence man and hotel burglar, as he leaves the ball-room with a similar 
aided pearl in his pocket. Lanagan learns from Miss Allison’s maid that the necklace has 
Too 110 pearls. Within an hour the stolen string is returned by a bell-boy to its owner, 
in the presence of her father, Chief Leslie, Detective Douglas, Masters and Lanagan, 
oe but this merely increases the Chief’s suspicions of collusion between Carrol and Masters. 
SS tn Miss Allison counts the pearls. Two are gone. She declares that the original number 
they was only 108. Lanagan knows there were 110. That night the necklace is again stolen, 
hese while Miss Allison is asleep. Next day Masters disappears after writing to Miss Alli- 
that son that he will not return until his name is cleared. She employs a detective to locate 
e Se- the thief, her faith firm in Masters’ integrity. Lanagan meanwhile is on the trail of a 
mysterious veiled woman who keeps a tryst with Winkeppner and later joins her compan- 
ion Chappie Carrol, the thief of the Allison pearls. Chief Leslie finds out that Lanagan has 
ports Masters in hiding and threatens to jail the journalist for harboring a fugitive from justice. 
-ema- Miss Cadogan, jealous of Mrs. Pernau, calls upon her. Lanagan interrupts them and 
nister snatches a pistol from Mrs. Pernau. Leslie enters and arrests her as Alice Lamont, 
J a 7 clever jewel thief. Lanagan, still playing the detective game, now holds a winning hand. 
ell be 
ng of LANAGAN'S LAST CARD 


ewes HIEF of Police Leslie saw nothing in times to express publicly his contempt for 
chan- C the situation to provoke laughter. the ability of Leslie’s department. It was 
States Had it been Lanagan who had located __with no good grace consequently that Leslie 
ar the those pearls it would not have been so bad. answered a call to visit the Allison apart- 

been But Maggart was a fellow professional; a ments, where Maggart had hurried in order 
kened man, furthermore, who had not scrupled at that the pearls might be identified. 


the *This story began in the September, 1914, number. 
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Miss Allison had received the news of the 
recovery in a manner that rather jarred 
Maggart. When he somewhat ostenta- 
tiously produced the string for her examina- 
tion, she had merely glanced at the pearls 
and tossed them into her jewel case. 

“T thought,” she said wearily, “that I 
made myself perfectly plain to you. I told 
you I wanted Mr. Masters cleared and that 
the reward was primarily offered so that the 
real facts in this theft could be made known 
so that he would be cleared and come out 
of his hiding-place. Have you learned how 
that pearl came into his possession? Can 
you explain that?” 

Maggart, in his anxiety to present the 
heiress with the pearls, had all but forgotten 
the Masters angle. 

“Oh, that'll be easy,” replied he with 
ready assurance. “Just the minute we get 
this bell-hop the whole gang are rounded up 
and someone will squeal. From what the 
girl says I take it he’s not a very game 
rooster. Don’t worry about that, Miss. 
Now that the pearls are found, Masters will, 
of course, come out of hiding, which will look 
much better. He was a fool to run away.” 

“When I shall desire any criticisms of 
Mr. Masters from you I will call for them,” 
came from Miss Allison with a chilly 
hauteur that brought an apologetic jerk of 
his thick neck from the detective. 

“She sure likes that Willie boy,” thought 
Maggart. Aloud he said: “I have tele- 
phoned Chief Leslie to meet me here. He 
will have to take possession of the pearls 
until the trials.” 

“What leads you to believe this bell-boy 
who stole them from my room is connected 
with the Lamont thieves?” demanded Miss 
Allison suddenly. “And if he proves to 
have been acting on his own responsibility, 
aren’t you just where you were before you 
found the pearls, so far as clearing Mr. 
Masters is concerned?” 

Maggart scratched his head in perplexity. 
He was beginning to realize that he had 
rather overshot the mark in his eagerness 
for the reward and that there were several 
ends that he had yet to bring together. 
But his assurance remained with him. He 
shrugged his shoulders after a moment’s 
reflection. 

“No chance of that,” he said airily. “It’s 
all the work of the same gang. Wait till 
we see what Leslie says about it. But I 
know he’ll agree with me.” 
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Leslie was announced, and as he entered 
the room Maggart, with the trace of a 
swagger, walked to the table, picked the 
pearls from the jewel case and held them in 
a friendly manner out to the other. 

“T guess you'll have to take charge of 
them now, Chief,” he said, with a grin that 
sent murderous thoughts into the Chiei’s 
breast. ‘We'll have to get after the bell- 
hop. He may skip.” 

“He may skip!” snarled Leslie. “Yes, 
fine! Skip! Why didn’t you stay with it 
till you got him? You pull in the loot and 
beat it here to copper the reward and leave 
the big end of the work for us to do. Why 
didn’t you stay with the girl till you landed 
your man? You're just as big a jackass as 
you were when you worked in the depart- 
ment, Maggart. You’ve identified these, 
have you, Miss Allison?” he asked. 

“There could hardly be any doubt about 
the Allison pearls,” she replied, glancing 
again at the string. ‘I don’t suppose, 
Chief Leslie, you have anything new re- 
garding Mr. Masters or how the pearl came 
into his possession?” 

“Nothing now, Miss; but I’ve just put 
another of the gang in. All of them, so far 
as I can discover. We'll soon have it 
cleared. The three of them came out here 
from Paris after the crime there: the La- 
mont woman, Carrol, and a young man 
known as the Whip, generally regarded, 
although he looks like a fool, as having as 
much brains as Carrol, the leader of the 
trio.” 

“Then you do not believe the bell-hop 
who got these was with the gang?” asked 
Maggart abruptly. 

“T do not,” replied Leslie, with scant 
courtesy. “The woman blew the pearls 
back after she heard we had taken Carrol in 
and found a pearl on him. She wanted to 
make it easier for him and she was afraid to 
risk slipping them out of the hotel. Then 
this fly bell-hop, who it seems, from your 
story, has been doing the sneak-thief stuff 
around here for some time, saw his big 
chance in the excitement and took it.” 

“Well, I think differently.” 

“Don’t overwork that think-tank of 
yours and strain a rivet,” was Leslie’s 
saturnine comment. 

There came a knock on the door. 
Miss Cadogan. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Constance,” she 
said. “I thought you were alone.” 


It was 





The Allison Pearls: 


“Come in, dear,” said Miss Allison, as she 
slipped her arm around the other’s waist, 
her eyes suddenly suffusing with tears. 
“Come to the other room.” She passed to 
the inner room, requesting the detectives 
to remain where they were, and the two 
girls promptly began to weep copiously, 
companions in misery. It was Miss Allison 
who first recovered her composure. 

“It will all come out right, Ysobel,” she 
said. “I know it. I know Mr. Winkeppner 
lost his head when he acted so. Please do 
not remember it. I have forgotten to. 
After all, men are no more perfect than 
women are. You love him and to you he 
must ever be the one good and true man— 
as—as Sterrett must be to me, no matter 
what the world may say or think! He is 
innocent, innocent, Ysobel—but why, oh, 
why, did he run away under fire? It was 
so unlike him! So unmanly!” 

Her composure deserted her again for a 
moment. 

“Constance,” said the other, finally, “this 
woman—I believe now—I feel it—she sim- 
ply made dupes of these men! Now that 
we know what she was we can understand! 
She was never in Sterrett’s room—she 
simply went to his door to throw more sus- 
picion on him so that her companion might 
thus escape! I have thought it out— 
thought over it until I am ill. And I don’t 
think—I won’t think—Raymond met that 
woman for any bad purpose! She was 
talking about her money and she kept say- 
ing she wanted to invest it. I think that 
must be it. She led him on with her busi- 
ness talk. He hasn’t come near me today 
but he telephoned once and said to keep up 
my courage and my faith in him—and I will!” 

Miss Allison’s eyes suddenly sparkled. 
As an amateur detective Miss Cadogan 
was continuing along very shrewd lines of 
intuitive deduction. She had given the 
other an idea. 

“That is it!” cried Miss Allison. “It was 
she who telephoned to me, then! This 
Lamont woman! And for the same reason! 
And there never was any other woman!’ 

In view of this perfectly delightful con- 
clusion the radiant heiress felt called upon 
to weep some more. Evidently that 

“$100,000 string of Allison pearls was of 
very little account when chalked up against 
the possibility of there having been a secret 
woman in the affairs of Sterrett Masters. 

“And, of course, this designing woman 
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must have dropped that pearl into his 
blouse!”’ concluded Miss Allison, and Miss 
Cadogan did not contradict her, although 
the wise young lady thought swiftly that 
such a proceeding would have been foolish 
on the thief’s part inasmuch as no one at 
that time could have foretold that Masters 
was to be searched. As well expect the 
thieves to go around the ball-room dropping 
pearls promiscuously. However, the logic 
was restful to her friend, so Miss Cadogan 
said no more on the subject. 

The telephone rang and Miss Allison 
answered it. 

“Who? Mr. Lanagan? Yes, Mr. Lana- 
gan, Chief Leslie is here with Detective 
Maggart. Tell them to wait until you get 
here? It is very important? Very well. 
Please do not be any longer than possible.” 

“Tsn’t that Mr. Lanagan a most singular 
man?” remarked Miss Cadogan. “Really, 
he sort of gives me the creeps every time he 
looks at me. You feel that he is looking 
straight through you.” 

“‘My father says he is regarded as one of 
the greatest detectives of his time,” com- 
mented Miss Allison. “He is working on 
my father’s instructions, I believe, Colonel 
Younger having released him from the paper 
until he clears this matter. And certainly 
if he cannot do any better than this stupid 
Maggart he will not be much of a detective. 
It seems to me,” with a touch of bitterness, 
“all that these professional detectives do is 
seek to fasten crimes on people rather than 
clear people who are charged with crime.” 

After which very sage observation, Miss 
Allison conveyed Lanagan’s message to 
Leslie and Maggart. Maggart received the 
information without expression, but Leslie’s 
forehead wrinkled quickly and he began 
chewing at his mustache. He had worked 
against Lanagan on many an occasion and 
he never had known it to fail, when the 
imperturbable reporter sent messages of that 
sort at such crucial times as the present, 
that developments of consequence might 
be expected. 

Lanagan did not keep them waiting long. 
When he arrived, he arrived with Colonel 
Allison, whose remarks of greeting to the 
professional detectives were rather brief 
and whose eyes were obviously twinkling 
with some secret merriment that he had 
difficulty repressing. 

“Ts the maid, Jeanne, here?” asked Lana- 
gan. 
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“Yes,” replied Miss Allison. 

“T wish to see her alone for a few mo- 
ments.” Lanagan was taken within, while 
Leslie chewed still more vigorously on his 
mustache and the stolid Maggart finally 
straightened up and began to look worried. 

It was twenty minutes before Lanagan 
came back to the room where the others 
were grouped. 

“T want you to do something for me, 
Chief,” said Lanagan curtly, “and then I 
think we will have this mystery finally 
cleared.” 

“What is it, Jack?” asked the Chief, 
thoroughly convinced by Lanagan’s man- 
ner that he had extracted something out of 
the entire complication unsuspected and 
undiscovered by the others. 

“Have the Lamont woman, Carrol and 
the Whip brought here,” replied Lanagan, 
and there was a general start. ‘Miss Alli- 
son,” he said, ‘“Mr. Masters is in his apart- 
ments here in the hotel awaiting a message 
from me to call him here. Possibly you 
could do the telephoning for me?” 

The heiress flashed him a look of swift 
gratitude as she fled to an inner room. It 
was not many moments before Masters was 
added to the group, replying to the eager 
questionings of the two women with a shake 
of his head and a gesture toward Lanagan. 

“Can’t speak yet,” said Masters. “I’m 
still under Lanagan’s orders, as I was when 
I went away.” 

Leslie had taken Lanagan to one side. 

“T’m no fool, Jack, and I’m no sorehead 
when you win out, you know that?” 

“T certainly do, Chief,’ said Lanagan 
heartily. 

“Then give me some reason for bringing 
those people here.” 

“Tt’s the one chance of a break-down and 
a confession. There are matters I am going 
to tax them with that you don’t know, 
Chief. Haven’t time to explain just now. 
Bring them separately, of course, and the 
Lamont woman into the room first. I shall 
ask for Carrol and the Whip as I want 
them.” 

“Between you and Maggart it looks like 
I get an awful drubbing,” remarked Leslie 
sourly. 

“Eliminate Maggart,” said Lanagan with 
a grin. ‘‘He’ll pass out of this situation in 
about fifteen minutes, and that twenty-five 
thou’ he was going to collect will pass with 
him.” 
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“No use trying to make you talk when 
you don’t want to,” grumbled Leslie. “TIt’!| 
be some consolation, though, if Maggart 
gets eased out. I'll have the gang brought 
here.” 

“‘We may just as well have Mr. Winkepp- 
ner here and complete the tableau,”’ re- 
marked Lanagan, stepping to the telephone 
and calling the Bachelors’ Club. Miss Cad- 
ogan looked as if she thought he might have 
extended her the same courtesy he had ex- 
tended to Miss Allison, and Lanagan, with 
his quick perceptions, said to her in an 
aside: “It may require some explaining 
before he will leave his club.”’ 

But it needed only Lanagan’s curt re- 
quest, backed up by his emphatic state- 
ment, in reply to a question from Winkepp- 
ner, that the broker’s presence was impera- 
tive. 

“He is coming down at once in his ma- 
chine. Heought to be here in five minutes,” 
said Lanagan. “So you’ve got the pearls, 
have you, Maggart? You’re a bright little 
lad, aren’t you? I told you, if you remem- 
ber, the day you tried to tie up with me, not 
to work that under-developed gray matter 
of yours too hard or you might start a 
blood-clot. You’ve had a lot of fun, haven’t 
you, sneaking around after me with your 
cheap shadow-men? You ought to fire the 
whole crew of them. They’re as incompe- 
tent as you are, and that’s saying a great 
deal.” 

Maggart flushed. There was a vicious 
earnestness about Lanagan’s tone that car- 
ried home. Lanagan had become increas- 
ingly resentful at Maggart’s general method 
of endeavoring to steal from others the 
credit for their hard work and he was par- 
ticularly angered at the private detective’s 
endeavor to establish a lien on the reward 
when as a matter of fact the driving methods 
of Leslie were gradually clearing the case in 
the orderly manner in which cases of such 
importance ought to be cleared. Cleared, 
that is, except for certain essential details 
fast locked in Jack Lanagan’s bosom. 

Winkeppner was the next person to be 
added to the group. Whatever of awkward- 
ness there may have been in the greetings 
between himself and Masters and Miss 
Allison was prevented by the very gracious 
manner of the heiress herself, quickly 
adopted by Masters. The entire group was 
soon engaged in an animated discussion of 
various phases of the affair, with particular 
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reference to Masters’ disappearance, Win- 
keppner blithely admitting that he had at 
one time thought of adopting the same 
course. The earlier unpleasant scene was 
by common consent evidently to be for- 
gotten. 

“Simple enough, Wink, if you had a 
chaperon as accomplished as Jack Lanagan,”’ 
laughed Masters. 

There was a commotion at the door and 
Leslie stepped in, the Lamont woman by 
his side. 

“T’ve changed my mind, Chief,” said 
Lanagan shortly. ‘The maid has squealed. 
Bring in the Whip and see this one doesn’t 
get a chance to signal him. Also be sure 
she is kept away from Carrol.” 

Into the eyes of the Queen of Diamonds 
a startled look flashed that was lost neither 
upon Leslie nor upon Lanagan. 

‘The maid!” muttered Leslie to himself. 
“And I felt she was in on it! Say, wouldn’t 
this fellow Lanagan want to make you chuck 
a forty-four bullet into your brain?” 

The “Whip” was brought to the room. 

‘Whip, the jigisabout up,” said Lanagan. 
“Jeanne has told me everything. Don’t 
you think you had better quit?” 

But the Whip only shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘That’s an old line of stuff,”’ he sneered. 
Lanagan wheeled for the door to the inner 
room, and the next moment the maid, white, 
was standing before the Whip. He gazed 
at her coolly. 

He was not altogether an unprepossessing 
figure as he stood there, manacled, not an 
eyelash moving, not a flicker of recognition 
on his face. 

“You know this man?” Lanagan asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, dropping her eyes as 
Miss Allison’s horrified gaze swept to her. 

“You admitted him to these apart- 
ments?” Lanagan persisted mercilessly, his 
voice drawing and vibrant. 

“Yes,” she replied in a low voice. 

“Why?” 

“He wanted to see the necklace.” 

There were gasps from the women and an 
eager stiffening to attention from Leslie, 
Maggart and the men. 

‘“‘Why did he want to see it?” 

“He is a jeweler. He had a commission 
to secure a necklace exactly like the Allison 
necklace from a society woman who was 
jealous of the Allison pearls. He wanted to 
measure them.” 


“And why did you admit him?” 
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The maid’s hands went above her head 
and she sank to her knees, turning her face 
beseechingly toward her mistress. 

“Oh, dear God! I cannot say! I met 
him over the phone—we went out together 
—TI just quick fell to love him—that is all! 
It seemed no harm—I was there all the time 
—and then I knew I must have been fooled 
and I have been too misery and too fright’ 
to tell! Please, now, I will go away—I am 
not worthy, dear mistress! The jail is wait- 
ing for such as me. It is better I go there!” 

“Take her inside,” ordered Lanagan 
tersely to Miss Allison, and she led the 
weeping maid within. 

“Well, Whip, how much more do you 
want?” demanded Lanagan. 

But the “Whip” only shrugged his shoul- 
ders again and made no reply. Leslie sud- 
denly stepped forward and slapped Lanagan 
across the shoulders. 

“Shake, Jack!” he cried. “I begin to get 
you now! Your work is good! But where 
are—” 

Lanagan’s hand went up warningly. 

“Wait,” he said. “Bring in the other 
two.” 

Leslie started to lead the “Whip” away. 

“Let him stay,” said Lanagan. “They 
will never talk apart. Maybe I’ll put it up 
to them so strong they’ll talk when they’re 
together.” 


Carrol came into the room first and once 
more that courtly bow was proffered. 

“Chief,” he said, in accents of pained sur- 
prise, ‘can you not spare the ladies the un- 
pleasantness of these?” He held up his 
manacled wrists. At a gesture from Lana- 
gan, Leslie removed the bracelets, those of 
the “Whip” being removed also. The 
woman entered, a glad surprise lighting her 
eyes as she saw Carrol. 

“Um,” thought Lanagan. ‘“There’s more 
love affairs mixed up in this scrape than a 
Clyde Fitch comedy. I reckon she likes 
that Chappie pretty much.” 

Leslie’s men crowded into the room 
drifting nonchalantly around to take their 
stations by the doors and windows, and 
beside the trio. 

“Carrol, I’m going to frame a tableau for 
you,” said Lanagan. 

“The play’s the thing’,” quoted Carrol, 
cheerfully. 

“T hopeit shall be,” said Lanagan gravely. 
“Miss Allison, will you stand as you were 
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that evening I posed the other tableau 
here? Masters, you and Winkeppner take 
the positions you had when the buckle be- 
came entangled. Miss Cadogan, tell me 
precisely where the other couple stood.” She 
indicated a position within two feet of Miss 
Allison, to the heiress’ left. “Now, Chappie, 
you and Juliet please take that position,” or- 
deredLanagan. They did so, silent, curious, 
but with a quick interchange of flashing 
glancings that might have been messages of 
warnings or intimations of hopelessness. 

“That’s where you saw the domino and 
the Juliet, is it not, Winkeppner?” de- 
manded Lanagan. 

“Tt is,” said Winkeppner. 

“‘Where’s the necklace?” asked Lanagan. 
Leslie produced it. Lanagan showed it to 
Carrol, to the woman and to the Whip. 

“Are you ready to admit now that this is 
the necklace you took from her neck— 
cutting it after you failed to connect with 
the clasp?” demanded Lanagan. 

Carrol examined the necklace critically 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t know anything about this,’ he 
remarked, noncommittally. 

“Possibly not about that necklace,”’ re- 
plied Lanagan, his hand sliding into his in- 
side coat pocket. “But, possibly,” drawl- 
ingly, “you know something about—this 
necklace?” 

And he produced another necklace—a 
duplicate of the first! 

The gasp of astonishment that followed 
was genuine and spontaneous. Carrol, the 
woman and the “Whip” settled perceptibly 
into inflexibility. Only Allison was un- 
moved; except that the merriment that had 
been so long repressed was finding a vent 
in chuckles. 

“Now, Alice,” said Lanagan crisply, “I’m 
the man that took that necklace from your 
grip! And I took it before a reputable wit- 
ness, Colonel Allison! 

“Tt has been in the hotel safe ever since. 
You had nothing to do with the second 
theft, any of you. The ‘phony’ string of 
pearls manufactured by the deft Dickie, 
which you returned to Miss Allison hoping 
it would pass muster in the excitement long 
enough at least to let Carrol get out, was 
stolen by the bell-hop. That one is your 
string, Maggart. Worth about two dollars 
and fifty cents of anybody’s money. 

“You, Alice Lamont, took the necklace 
from Miss Allison. You had been trailing 
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her all night watching your chance. But 
you couldn’t connect with the fastener. 
You only had a couple of seconds. You 
snipped the gold string and Carrol, who was 
to have slipped the ‘phony’ necklace around 
her neck or dropped it on the floor beside 
her, didn’t have time when either Masters 
or Winkeppner or Miss Cadogan got in the 
way, and he was afraid of being seen. He 
got the necklace inside his domino all right 
but it was minus one pearl—which you did 
not know. 

“That pearl had dropped off the cut end 
of the necklace and, quite by unfortunate 
accident, squarely into the bulge at the neck 
of Masters’ costume, as he leaned down, 
and so to find a resting place in his blouse 
where it was finally found by Leslie. 

“The night that I posed the other tableau 
here, Masters, I dropped an olive pit and if 
you had examined your blouse when you 
removed it you would have found an olive 
pit about where the pearl had been origi- 
nally. That settled it with me, when the 
olive pit dropped so naturally to your blouse 
from a position about the position from 
which the pearl originally would have 
dropped. 

“Now, Carrol,” concluded Lanagan, sud- 
denly swinging to the Chappie, “you’re 
known with your kind as square. This man 
here is under a nasty cloud on account of 
that pearl in his blouse. The case against 
you is ironclad. I want you to say that 
there was nobody in the thing but you 
three. These two women here, Carrol, are 
in love with men who have been blackened 
by this thing—as deeply in love as Alice 
Lamont is with you. How about it?” 

There was an instant of electric tension. 
Chappie Carrol made an involuntary move- 
ment forward, half extending his hand, and 
then halted abruptly, his eyes suddenly 
hardening into defiance and denial. The 
Lamont woman watched him, mesmerized. 
The Whip watched them both. Lanagan 
was embracing all three in his swift, sweep- 
ing glances. He was beaten with Carrol; 
he realized that. He swung decisively upon 
the woman. 

“How about it with you, Alice?” 

His vibrant voice, compelling, command- 
ing, seemed attuned to the tension of the 
room. The Lamont woman sank to a chair. 
She was, after all, just a woman. She cried 
softly for a moment before arising to place 
her hand on Carrol’s arm. 





“Don’t know anything about this necklace,” Carrol remarked, noncommittally. 
“Possibly not about: that necklace,” replied Lanagan, his hand sliding into his inside coat pocket. ‘But, 


possibly,” drawlingly, “you know something about—this necklace? 
And he produced another necklace—a duplicate of the first! 
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“Give it up, Chappie,” she said brokenly. 

Carrol swung to Masters and extended 
his hand. 

“Hell! This gun has got the case sewed 
up,” he remarked, with a quick return to 
his ready assurance. “It’s curtains for us. 
Sure you’re in the clear. All right, Chief,” 
said the prince of hotel thieves, “snap ’em 
back on. I’m really the one to take the jolt. 
The girl loves me, all right. Same old 
story. Went to work for me on that ac- 
count. I guess I’ve got something coming 
for that. I picked Dickie up when he was 
down and out. He’s more loyal than 
originally crooked. He was an apprentice 
jeweler who got into some trouble. I saw 
great possibilities in him.” 

’ He reached for the imitation pearls and 
fondled them. 

“Beautiful work!” he murmured. “It 
would have taken an expert to tell them.” 

“Never mind clearing me, Chappie,” 
said the Whip, sturdily. “My eyes were 
wide open all the time. You and I will 
stand our jolt. Alice is in the clear; she is, 
Chief—that’s right,” he added earnestly, 
turning to the detective. “Yes, they’re a 
good job all right,” he volunteered, handling 
the imitation gems in turn. ‘Where I used 
to work we made these strings to order for 
high society. That’s where I got the idea. 
It was as much my idea as Carrol’s. It’s 
an easy game making up the strings once 
you get the measurements and the color.” 

There followed a pause and Lanagan spoke: 

“So long as Dickie had the maid, why 
didn’t you take a chance of substituting 
them in the room?” 

“We thought of that,” Carrol responded 
readily. “But it isn’t my way of operat- 
ing. It’s just as easy in a crowded ball- 
room and if you’re caught you of course 
say you just picked them from the floor. 
But if you’re clever enough you’re not 
caught—at least not in getting them,’’ he 
added ruefully. “It’s done pretty quickly. 

“Then again the maid told Dickie that 
they were to be put back in the safe deposit 
vaults and only brought out before the ball. 
They were to be returned after it, she said. 
That was on account of the rumors in the 
papers about the ‘high class eastern crooks’ 
operating here. So we trailed around, 
spotting the pearls early, and when that 
mix-up came on the floor it was made to 
order for us. The girl here,” indicating 
Miss Cadogan, “it seemed to me, was 


watching us. I may have been mistaken, 
but I didn’t take any chance with the 
‘phony’ string just then.” 

“How about the pearl on you?” de- 
manded Leslie. 

Carrol answered, bitterly: “One of 
those slips that happens once in a life-time 
to every crook. The pearls are attached 
singly, but in cutting the string the little 
jointure between each set of pearls was 
nipped off. That freed two. One dropped 
to Masters’ blouse unnoticed by either 
Alice or myself, and the other, which I 
hadn’t noticed, worked off in my pocket 
before I slipped the string along to—” 

“To me,” supplemented the woman. 
“There’s no use trying to protect me now 
we’re all in together.” 

“And then, of course, you found it,”’ he 
finished, to Leslie. 
way out of the hotel when I found every 
entrance watched. I slipped the string 
back to Alice and she cooked up that deal 
of sending back the ‘phony’ ones, then I 
tried a get-away and was caught and the 
pearl found on me.” 

“How long were you working on this 
deal?” queried Lanagan. 

“About three weeks. Got our tip from a 
newspaper which told about the Allison 
pearls. We were to sail for Honolulu and 
the Orient but stayed over to make a 
clean-up on this big ball.” 

The Whip chimed in. “I only need 
about one good look at a jewel and I can 
come pretty close to imitating it. I took 
the measures of these pearls, though. 
Pair of calipers. Funny, Chief, you didn’t 
tumble when you found those calipers on me 
at the prison.” 

“Or still funnier,” said Lanagan, softly, 
‘‘when the Associated Press reports of the 
Paris theft said that there was a substitu- 
tion of a string of pearls there that you 
should have missed it, Chief. It’s been 
Carrol’s method of operating.” 

“There was no mention made of Carrol 
in that report,” came from Leslie, defending 
himself with heat. “How was I to know he 
was in on that Paris trick?” 

“You might have done as I did and 
guessed—after you knew the woman’s 
identity,” laughed Lanagan, and then he 
turned to the Lamont woman. 

“T suppose after they picked Carrol up 
you were afraid every minute of being sus- 
pected and searched so you adopted the 
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bold course of letting the pearls remain 
with the costumes in the grip, which you 
sent to the baggage-room while you es- 
caped from the hotel in an automobile coat 
and veil?” asked Lanagan. 

“That’s correct,” replied the woman. 
“Tt looked like the wise course.” 

“And you took a very daring chance send- 
ing for the grip and then you returned when 
you believed your tracks had been well 
covered and when you believed suspicion 
was directed at Masters. You suspected 
some one around the hotel had taken the 
pearls from your grip and you were nervy 
enough to come back searching for them. 
Isn’t that it?” 

“Ves, and if I had found himI’d have been 
booked for worse than robbery,” she flashed. 

In their interest in clearing up the de- 
tails of this singular complication the thieves 
and the thief-takers alike were imbued with 
professional zeal. The other members of 
the group may as well not have been present. 
To Maggart alone was there nothing of 
interest in the explanations. He had quietly 
taken his departure, his heavy face black 
with rage and chagrin. Leslie called after 
him cheerfully: 

“Don’t spend that twenty-five thou’ all 
in one place!” 


“All 


To Lanagan he snapped briskly: 
through?” 

“All through,” replied Lanagan. 

After Leslie, his sextette of detectives 
and the trio of prisoners departed there was 


a natural reaction of elation. Whether or 
not Masters recalled that slap in the face 
he seemed not to remember it and possibly 
was as anxious as Winkeppner to permit the 
various nasty details of an unpleasant 
episode to pass from memory. After all, 
men, ordinarily normal, do and say strange 
and unnatural things under the influence of 
wine, and Winkeppner that night unques- 
tionably had partaken, as many others in 
the general hilarity had, of more than was 
his custom. They moved in the same set, 
they met constantly, and whether there 
could ever again be any very strong degree 
of friendship between them, it perhaps was 
policy that they should let bygones be by- 
gones, particularly in view of the intimacy 
between the two girls who very shortly 
became respectively Mrs. Sterrett Masters 
and Mrs. Raymond Winkeppner. 

‘“‘We are none of us perfect,”’ mused Lana- 
gan, momentarily euchered out of the pic- 
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ture in the general rejoicing, “and I believe 
in spite of his quick temper and quicker 
tongue, Winkeppner is not a bad sort. I 
suspected him at first, not without good 
grounds. I felt he was for some reason pro- 
tecting the couple to whom Miss Cadogan 
referred. It developed that he was and in 
that I had my first break into the story. 
And again, with his financial worries crowd- 
ing on-him, that innocent remark of Mas- 
ters was rather piling it on.” 

Miss Cadogan’s faith was not misplaced, 
for Winkeppner ultimately rode out his 
financial stress and at the present writing, 
some scant half-dozen years since the epi- 
sode of the Allison pearls, has made for him- 
self a name that begins to loom nearly as 
large in the Western financial world as does 
that of Sterrett Masters, who to his own sub- 
stantial abilities had had added the Allison 
prestige and fortune; and he is a figure to 
be reckoned with in the hustling life of the 
metropolis as he is in its social activities. 

It was Colonel Allison who turned to 
Lanagan, watching the animated scene 
quizzically. 

“Constance,” he said briskly, “get out 
your check-book and make that check pay- 
able to Mr. Jack Lanagan.” 

But Lanagan only laughed and held up 
his hand in protest. 

“Sir,” hesaid seriously, “I never had more 
in my life than a week’s salary. I wouldn’t 
know what to do with it if I had it. Fur- 
thermore, I am simply acting on a detail 
from my publisher, and we newspapermen 
don’t work that way.” 

“T’ll see that Younger lets you take it,” 
replied Allison, promptly. 

“I’m satisfied, if you people are. It’s 
been a lot of fun. Maybe some of these days 
I’ll be out of the newspaper game running 
in opposition to Maggart, and then your 
friendship will be valuable. As for this 
case, I have turned in my copy, as it were, 
and my detail is done. Now it’s back to 
report to my esteemed city editor, Mr. 
Sampson. There are some features of this 
case that I think I have earned the privilege 
of giving to the Enquirer exclusively.” 

There was much handshaking and just 
before Lanagan left Winkeppner asked cu- 
riously: 

“How did you discover that the grip had 
the jewels in it?” 

“T was looking for Miss Cadogan’s Juliet. 
I suspected she might be the thief and was 





And, at this rather neat speech, 

Lanagan smiled his fleeting, 

magnetic smile and bowed his 
way from the room 


wondering why you were protecting her as 
you undoubtedly were in that first scene. I 
found this woman in Mrs. Pernau. She 
left the hotel suddenly early in the morning 
and sent her grip to the baggage-room. I 
guessed then she might be adopting that 
daring method of getting the jewels away, 
if indeed she was the thief. With Colonel 
Allison present I opened the grip. It be- 
came merely a matter of clinching the case 
against the gang who were being rounded 
up nicely by Leslie. I figured they would 
operate more boldly if Masters should dis- 
appear and public suspicion be directed 
against him. In this I was not mistaken. 
So far as I can see the case against them is 
complete.” 

Miss Allison’s eyes were beaming as she 
took Lanagan’s hand. 

“T cannot begin to thank you,” she said 


in a low voice, “and I am sorry for my ill 
treatment of you at first. You have taught 
me something about newspapermen.”’ 

“Then I am well repaid,” replied Lana- 
gan, whose first and last thought ever was 
the preservation of the honorable status of 
the gentlemen of the Fourth Estate. 
“We have for the past few days been 
joined by a bond which, I am happy 
to say, was a pleasant little circlet of 
affinity while it persisted—the Allison 
pearls.” 

And, at this rather neat speech—for Lan- 
agan could preserve the courtesies, lack of 
finished phrasing on occasion not being a 
failing of his—the peer of all his kind of 
western newspapermen smiled his fleeting, 
magnetic smile, flashed his dark and lumi- 
nous eyes around the intent group, and 
bowed his way from the room. 


THE END 
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Gateway to a humble home at Hillsborough 


DEMOCRACY DE LUXE 


The Story of Hillsborough, City of Happy, Harmless, Contented Millionaires 


By HENRY McDONALD SPENCER 


HE man who tucks a napkin under 

his chin before eating and who 

publicly picks his teeth undoubtedly 
is pure at heart, but by no means has he 
a monopoly of democracy—if by that is 
meant government by the whole people 
and not merely by a faction or clique. 
Hillsborough, dining in a glow of shaded 
candle-light and delicately served by muffled 
butlers and noiseless uniformed maids, is 
proof to the contrary. 

The idealist’s dream of equality—not 
merely political but social and economic— 
comes near to being realized by that sub- 
urban community south of San Francisco, 
which nestles in the shadow of Black 
Mountain under the silent purple foothills. 
Among the householders, and aside from 
the servants, there is but one class; the 
divisions of this class are marked only by 


the number of automobiles to the family. 
Where there is only one caste there is none 
of the caste distinctions so abhorrent to 
those who believe that the true exponents 
of our founders’ principles generally are 
to be caught lurking behind intensive 
growths of facial foliage. 

That city is indeed unique which does 
not claim to be unique in some one par- 
ticular at least. For confirmation, see 
reading matter published by any chamber 
of commerce or pamphlets issued by real 
estate associations. But Hillsborough can 
fairly substantiate her claim to being unique 
in more ways than any other city in the 
country. In certain of these respects this 
claim will be undisputed by the most vio- 
lent home-town protagonist in eruption— 
which in itself is unique. There is no 
getting round the fact that Hillsborough is 
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Vista from the residence of C. T. Crocker, Esq. The first press agent of the Hillsborough 
country appears to have been the navigator Vancouver, who stopped there for luncheon 
in 1792 and recorded in his journal that “the surrounding country could only be compared 
to a park which had originally been planted with true old English oak” and that “‘it 
required some resolution to quit so lovely a scene” 
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Democracy De Luxe: 


entitled, if anything is, to that favorite 
phrase of the terminologically careless, “most 
unique.” This year, on motion of some of 
the citizens, a bill was introduced at the 
legislature to enable the trustees, if they 
are so disposed, to change the title of the 
municipality to “town” instead of “city.” 
This, however, does not alter its status as 
a political or legal entity as a city of the 
sixth class and is, therefore, merely land- 
scape gardening with words. This “most 
unique city,” then, is in San Mateo county 
about eighteen miles south of the business 
center of San Francisco and sprawls irreg- 
ularly along part of two sides of the town of 
San Mateo and the westerly line of Burlin- 
game. It covers six and a quarter square 
miles, and although much of the land is 
occupied it has only one hundred and two 
residences and a population of g50. The 
municipal area is sufficient for 30,000 houses 
and a relative population. It was incor- 
porated in 1910, ostensibly to forestall 
annexation by the city of San Mateo. 
The property consists to a great extent of 
country places owned by wealthy resi- 
dents who were dismayed at the prospect 
of urban improvements such as sidewalks 
and street cars, to say nothing of being 
governed by small town politicians who at 
best could hardly be expected to sympathize 
with such Arcadian ideals. The property 
owners wished to preserve the sylvan aspect 
of the country side. For much the same 
reason that the Puritans left England, they 
too wanted to govern their local affairs 
according to their own views, and par- 
ticularly in relation to road-building. By 
incorporating, the residents of the neigh- 
borhood were protected from unwelcome 
assimilation, or the necessity of fighting it, 
and were enabled to bond themselves for 
highway construction and spend the money 
accordingly, while they continued volun- 
tarily to contribute their former share of 
road-tax to the county. However, statistics 
are dry reading, and although Hillsborough 
is a dry town, that is no reason why its 
description should be jejune, so we will 
dwell lightly on Baedeker banalities. 

This city of pure democracy has no side- 
walks, no store, hotel, boarding house, 
newspaper, theatre, postoffice, telegraph 
or express office. There are no saloons, 
paupers, gaol or prisoners. But in case 
this juxtaposition should be deemed sig- 
nificant by some pious prohibitionist and 
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gladden his heart, it might be noted also 
that there are no churches or other places 
of worship, with the possible exception of 
some private oratories. However, the 
principal denominations are represented 
in the adjoining towns. Furthermore, 
although the town has a strict anti-saloon 
ordinance, yet at the last election the state 
prohibition amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 15 to1. Besides, there are two 
country clubs, to one or both of which 
practically all of the householders belong, 
so even on election day there is opportunity 
for the unregenerate. There are three in- 
dustries only, the last that would be 
guessed: a rock quarry, dairy farm and a 
florist’s nursery. 

On the “more per’’ basis by which Kansas 
reckons its hogs, Los Angeles its churches, 
Milwaukee its beer and New York its 
gunmen, Hillsborough has more money, 
millionaires, motors, butlers, maids, polo 
players, golfers, highball glasses, bath- 
rooms, wine cellars, private swimming 
pools, club members and dress suits. Its 
women wear less clothing to the square 
inch in the evening and they have fewer 
babies. On the other hand they—the 
women, not the babies—smoke more cigar- 
ettes, play more rubbers of bridge and 
holes of golf, and reduce more poundage 
per person by banting. In the absence of 
the other sex their conversation relates 
chiefly to methods of reduction. The 
emancipated woman would find little satis- 
faction in contemplating the condition of 
the ladies of Hillsborough, for although 
the nursery is a neglected industry, except 
for the florist already noted, and Hills- 
borough ladies are comparatively free from 
its fetters, yet they practice other purely 
feminine activities and are quite satis- 
fied to keep their men folk in that con- 
dition of pampered peonage which is the 
especial lot of the well-to-do American 
male. What with going to town (San 
Francisco) occasionally, domestic duties 
such as telling the cook how many to ex- 
pect for dinner and the chauffeur when to 
be ready, social obligations, dansants— 
where they have the kind of dancing that 
is proper if done properly—and playing 
games, the matron’s day is well occupied. 
Yet their lives are not entirely devoid of 
altruism—as they are active in philanthropy 
and are well represented on managerial 
boards of various charities. As a result of 
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Franco-American training or example they 
take continental breakfasts in bed—‘“‘noth- 
ing but a little toast and coffee, you know” 
—excepting in the one-automobile house- 
holds, of which there are a few, where the 
chatelaine acts as chauffeur for friend hus- 
band to carry him to the morning train. 
But the ladies are very lovely and soignee 
looking and the sheltered life is justified 
from the decorative point of view at least. 
The occupations of their husbands may be 
Stated variously as: Capitalists, inheritors 
of wealth, corporation officials, banking, 
law and other professions, with a sprinkling 
of others—just husbands. The dinner- 
hour varies between 7 and 8 and the mean 
is calculated from carefully prepared data 
to be 7:26 p. m. 

Does valeted Hillsborough, after receiving 
hat, gloves and cane in the proper order 
from the man at the door, disarrange his 
carefully considered costume by walking 
to the railway station en route to business 
in the morning? Does he curtail his second 
cup of coffee in true commuter fashion and 
strive to break the two block record in 
a last mad suburban dash to beat the on- 
coming locomotive? Not he. There are 
close to two hundred automobiles used by 
the one hundred householders of Hills- 
borough or nearly two per, another record. 
This community of happy, harmless and 
contented millionaires—all residents are 
millionaires according to the press—is 
the joy of the newspaper paragrapher and 
occupies more front page space on the 
metropolitan dailies than any other simi- 
larly sized city. When a fire breaks out 
at night the regular department invariably 
is reported as assisted by high-bred ladies 
clad in costly evening gowns and wearing 
priceless gems. When an automobile acci- 
dent occurs, no shin is barked less sacred 
than that of a multi-millionaire. If a dog 
is run over, some plutocratic pet has been 
cruelly mangled. And always Hillsbor- 
ough society is “exclusive.” The public 
dearly loves strong colors, revels in shriek- 
ing headlines and is especially curious about 
the butterfly existence it professes, in many 
instances, to despise. And the press 
merely supplies the demand. 

The town is governed by a board of 
trustees, the chairman of which is ex-officio 
mayor. Justice is administered by a Re- 
corder whose position somewhat resembles 
that of the English country magistrate 
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who, incidentally, is about the best dis- 
penser of off-hand justice in the world. 
The present Recorder is one of the chief 
landowners and an old resident. The prin- 
cipal offenders haled before the local caci 
are poachers and other violators of munici- 
pal ordinances and occasionally crapulous 
grooms. Owing to the strict enforcement 
of the non-shooting regulations, Hillsbor- 
ough has become a game refuge; and the 
quail which were nearly exterminated a 
few years ago are now increasing rapidly. 
The meetings of the trustees are held in 
the evening and generally are attended in 
regulation evening dress. It is not true, 
however, that a member of the board was 
not recognized as present because he ap- 
peared in day clothes. The Solons are not 
so narrow-minded as to have attributed to 
sartorial solecism what probably was the 
result of having been detained in town. 
The property is assessed for $2,500,000, 
which is a low figure, as Californian assess- 
ments are based on less than 50% of true 
values. The municipal income from taxes 
is $39,500, aside from the county road 
tax, or contribution, of $7,000. This is 
over $400 per property owner—a record. 
Two-thirds of the entire taxation is de- 
voted toroad purposes, including new roads, 
interest and sinking fund for road bonds. 
$115,000 out of $130,000 bonded debt was 
spent on roads. These are excellently 
built of asphalt and rock with bridle-paths 
on one or both sides. The type that at 
present is being laid down consists of a 
macadam base with a top dressing of fine. 
rock and asphalt. This is more resilient 
and flexible than where the concrete base 
is used and being less rigid is more likely 
to preserve its homogeneity. A compre- 
hensive road scheme has been designed by 
Mr. George Howard, in charge of the 
public works, which includes a boulevard, 
under way, encircling the town in great 
part and with numerous laterals. Hills. 
borough has a true civic center; all the 
municipal offices, fire and police depart- 
ments and the public school are together. 
The town hall was originally the Howard 
family residence and the timbers were 
brought around the Horn in the early 
days. The vital statistics are most remark- 
able. From incorporation in 1910 until 
the end of 1914 there has been reported 
only one death from natural causes—a gar- 
dener’s—within the city limits. This 





























In the court of the Burlingame Country Club, the elder of the two country clubs which play an 
important part in the life of this democracy de luxe. The Burlingame Club was 
the first genuine country club to be established in the West 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GABRIEL MOULIN 
The clubhouse is much used for social affairs, general week-end dinners, dances and the like. Golf 


is played here, and the Club has just taken up polo again 
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COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECTS, WILLIS POLK & CO, 


recently completed residence of Mr. C. Templeton Crocker, a 20th Century Italian Renaissance 
villa, built of improved concrete and costing about $400,000 
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The residence of Mr. Eugene de Sabla Jr., a fine example of a country house in the English 
style, particularly suited to its park-like surroundings 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GABRIEL MOULIN 


The formal garden in the de Sabla estate. An elaborate Japanese garden is another feature of the place 
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The residence of Mr. Daniel T. Murphy is charmingly decorated by massed bloom along 
veranda-railings and window-ledges 


occurred in 1910. Five persons have met 
violent deaths: three from drowning and 
two suicides. 

There are two country clubs: the elder, 
the Burlingame Country Club, being the 
first genuine country club to be established 
in the West. Golf is played here and the 
clubhouse is much used for social affairs, 
general week-end dinners, dances and the 
like. The club has just taken up polo 
again and leased the Carolan field in Bur- 
lingame. The San Mateo Polo Club with 
about twenty active players and roo other 
members is the home of northern Cali- 
fornian polo. There are two polo fields, 
oneon Mr. Charles Clark’s estate, and a prac- 
tice field. It is related of one of the junior 
teams that when on a visit to Del Monte 
to play the army team, it was accompanied 
by a retinue of valets and masseurs, also 
a piano player; but the polo implements 
—the mallets—were left behind. On the 
other hand, Tom Corbett, brother of the 
famous Jim, himself a well known sporting 
man and who was inclined to sneer at the 
silk-stockinged sybaritism of the ‘“dude” 
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game, was induced by a reporter to attend 
a polo match. So impressed was the pool- 
room celebrity with the dash, nerve, cour- 
age and skill of the hard-riding poloists, 
to whom a cropper is but an incident barely 
delaying the game, that he engaged a 
section of the grandstand for the next 
event and brought down for the occasion 
a carload of San Francisco’s low-browed 
sports. The regular games are in the 
nature of smart social affairs and all of 
near-by society attends as well as visitors 
from San Francisco. Flappers, buds and 
matrons, young men looking like the ones 
who made a certain brand of collar famous, 
and older men not merely well dressed but 
well turned out, “barge” in and out of the 
boxes on the clubhouse side of the field 
where tea is served. Occasionally some one 
looks at the game. Except during the 
championship contests every one is wel- 
come without admission charge and many 
from Burlingame and San Mateo avail 
themselves of the privilege. Those who 
take advantage of the club’s generous dis- 
position of its bleachers for the use of the 
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The residence of Mr. Joseph D. Grant is a pink palace at the head of a deep canyon 
filled with oak and laurel 


lower orders are principally the peasantry 
from the surrounding countryside, the 
tradespeople, shop assistants and other 
villagers. It cannot be denied, however, 
that at times these are inclined to abuse 
their privilege and are occasionally bois- 
terous, indeed downright rude. They have 
gone so far as to forget the station in life to 
which they have been called and the respect 
due their superiors, designating polo players 
by offensive nicknames, exhibiting unseemly 
mirth, actually referring in loud tones to 
an unfortunately directed stroke or poorly 
conceived play as the result of capital ossifi- 
cation. Or as they put it in their homely 
though it must be admitted, picturesque 
and forceful—dialect: ‘‘A bonehead play.” 
There is an old world charm (tempered 
by modern plumbing) about the physical 
surroundings and life of Hillsborough, 
which like an odor is quite palpable but 
difficult to describe, and which is hardly 
to be found elsewhere in the country except 
perhaps in similar though “less unique” 
communities on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The houses generally are set well within 


large grounds which are secluded by high 


hedges or brick walls. Selfish, perhaps; 
but privacy is insured. At least ostenta- 
tion, which to Europeans is a fault of many 
American rich, cannot be attributed to 
Hillsborough. Nature is not allowed 
her own capricious way, although there is 
many a glimpse of pleasant meadow, 
wooded hillside, and dark and mysterious 
copse where Tempe’s nymphs might hide 
and Philomel’s plaintive song be borne on 
the evening breeze. 

Hillsborough’s first press agent appears 
to have been the eighteenth century navi- 
gator Vancouver, after whom Vancouver 
Island was named. He wandered around 
the Horn in 1792, turning to the right on 
reaching the Pacific, and finally landed in 
San Francisco. Here he was entertained 
by the Comandante at the Presidio, who 
invited him to visit the Mission Santa 
Clara. “About noon,” says the explorer 
in his journal, “having then advanced 
about twenty-three miles, we arrived at a 
very pleasant and enchanting lawn sit- 
uated amidst a grove of trees at the foot 
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PHOTO BY CALDWELL 
In addition to the residence, whose surfaces are softened by luxuriant vines, the estate of Mr. 
Charles W. Clark contains a polo field with clubhouse and grandstand. 
There is also a racetrack and stabling for ninety horses 
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There is an old-world charm (tempered by modern plumbing) about Hillsborough. _ The residence 
of Mr. Richard M. Tobin has all the gentle appeal of an English country vicarage 
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The stables on the estate of Mrs. W. G. Irwin 
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The residence of Mr. George A. Newhall, viewed from the garden. The grounds of the newer 
Hillsborough homes are designed as a whole, and all, like the 
owners, bear evidence of careful grooming 
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The residence of Mr. Henry P. Bowie, Recorder of Hillsborough. Mr. Bowie is an authority on 
apanese art. His grounds contain many examples of Japanese design 











A part of the Bowie gardens 
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“New Place,” the residence of Mr. William H. Crocker, named after the property bought by Shakespeare 

From a sketch of the house, now undergoing alterations, by the 

architect, Lewis P. Hobart, showing the building as it will appear. y 
The grounds of the estate are extensively wooded la 


in Stratford. 


of a small hill (E/ Cerrito in Hillsborough) 
by which flowed a very fine stream of ex- 
cellent water. The surrounding country 
could be compared only to a park which 
had originally been planted with true old 
English oak. The underwood that had 
probably attended its growth had been 
cleared away and had left the stately lords 
of the forest in complete possession of the 
soil, which was covered with luxuriant 
herbage, and beautifully diversified with 
pleasing eminences and valleys, which with 
the range of lofty, rugged mountains that 
bounded the prospect, required (only) 
to be adorned by the neat habitations of an 
industrious people to produce a scene not 
inferior to the most studied effect of taste 
in the disposal of ground. It required some 
resolution to quit so lovely a scene, the 
beauty of which was greatly heightened by 











the delightful serenity of the weather.” 
The habitations visualized by Vancouver 
are here, though doubtless quite different 
from the neat ones of his vision. And the 
people are here too, each industrious in 
his own way, though living somewhat more 
luxuriously than the kings of Vancouver's 
day. And in addition to the “true old 
English oak” there have been planted ever- 
greens and flowering shrubs from many 
lands to set off the architecture of England 
and France and Spain and Italy, all of 
which countries have been despoiled of 
various household treasures to embellish 
the regal residences of this democracy. 

Vancouver would need all his “‘resolution” 
now could he see again the “enchanting 
lawns among the little hills.” As the citi- 
zens say—and quite seriously—‘‘It is good 
to be alive and in Hillsborough.” 











The San Mateo Polo Club is the home of northern Californian polo. The regular games are 


smart social affairs. 


The clubhouse contains a ball-room and 


a completely equipped stage for theatricals 
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California Flowers in Classic Song 


By LILLIAN H. S. BAILEY 


UCH as we value the unique fea- 
M tures of California’s woods and 

hills, it is a pleasure to reflect that 
we are akin to other parts of the world when 
we find that many of the flowers we admire 
with a sense of exclusive ownership are well 
known in other places, and have already 
gone through quiet paths into the pages of 
permanent literature. 

When the faultlessly fair Maud of Eng- 
land went to the woods to meet her hot- 
headed lover she pressed her feet in cool 
beds of pimpernel, even as we do in the 
pimpernel that thickens around the fences 
in East Oakland or in sunny spots in Berke- 
ley. Tennyson wrote with quiet exactness 
that while ‘The rose was awake all night”’ 
for Maud’s sake, the “pimpernel dozed on 
the lea.” It is the same sleepy plant here, 
closing its blossoms at the approach of rain, 
and hiding down in the clover from the 
sweep of the wind. It is a spreading herb 
with salmon-colored axillary flowers. 

In the same poem Tennyson gives the 
larkspur sensibility to listen for the airy 
tread of the fairest of girls. In California 
we have a velvety blue larkspur as royal 
and as tali, a chosen companion of the school 
children in the warm wheatfields and on the 
red Sierra hills. 

In “The Brook” there was the approach 
of another fair maiden, and— 


On a sudden a low breath 
Of tender air made tremble in the hedge 
The fragrant bindwood bells and briony rings. 


The bindweed bell, the morning-glory, 
trembles in California before many a coast 
breeze or valley north wind, and many a 
‘‘Katie’”’ is wooed in the blackberry patches 
where it hangs. Our field morning-glory 
was domesticated from Europe. 

Wordsworth, who from nature drew his 


inspiration for his fine clear anthems, seldom 
refers to an individual plant; but in the son- 
net of “The nuns fret not” he points directly 
to a conspicuous flower: 


Bees that soar for bloom 
High as the highest peak of Furness Fells 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells. 


This poem lies as a pearl on the heart of 
the Wordsworthian, but it is a delight to 
any one to know that the tall handsome 
foxglove blooms for murmuring bees in 
California, rising in purple spires four and 
five feet high against the dark brake of the 
Mendocino peaks. 

The century-plant, the American aloe, 
did not have to step over the Mexican line 
into California to gain an envied place in 
song. Thomas Moore could not let pass 
such fine material for illustration: 


One of those rare and brilliant hours 
That, like the aloe’s lingering flowers, 
May blossom to the eye of man 

But once in all his weary span. 


Moore hastens to confess that it is not 
true that it blossoms but once in a hundred 
years, and refers to Plato, who allows a 
poet to be three removes from truth. 

Moore also speaks of the tulip: 


As tulip bells, when o’er their beds 
The musk wind passes, bend their heads, 


Those only who have seen our butterfly 
tulips bend their heads on the warm Mari- 
posa hills can appreciate the swaying grace 
of the lines. : 

Longfellow loved the flowers as chosen 
companions, but he seldom specified. In 
one sentence we find three exceptions: 


The purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with plaintive whistle 
And pecks by the witch hazel, 
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In Evangeline he speaks of the trumpet- 
flower and the grapevine. In his poem on 
the flower-de-luce he makes a good descrip- 
tion of the western haunts of this royal 
flower. It bends above the calm canyon 
pools where the rivers are born and flutters 
its purple robes in oozy meadow corners. 

Jean Ingelow makes mention of many 
flowers common along the Pacific Coast 
valleys, as: 

O columbine, open your folded wrappers 
Where two twin turtledoves dwell. 


And rose and filled her hand 
With cherry blooms; and moved away 
-To gather wild forget-me-nots. 


In Mendocino we have miles and miles of 
sunny slopes 


Where dropping thorn makes white the grass. 


Alice Cary might be describing Cali- 
fornia’s coast when she says: 


And in hollows cold and wet 
Violets purpled into jet 
As if bad blood had been wet. 


And the lily priestly white 
Made a little saintly light 
In her chapel out of sight. 


It would seem that she knew the purple 
thistle of Tulare and Santa Cruz, as she 
writes: 
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Though never seen with plants of grace 
In garden borders set, 
Full often have I seen thy face 
With tender teardrops wet, 
And seen thy green and ragged sleeves 
All ringing with them, morns and eves. 


Celia Thaxter loved the flowers although 
they were not with her every day as were 
the birds and sea spray. But she reminds 
us of central California when she sings: 


The sunflowers hung their banners out 
In the sweet September weather. 


Dora Reed Goodale gives a picture that 
is often seen in the Sierra range: 


And near the unfrequented road 
By waysides scorched by barren heat 

In clouded pink or softer white 

She holds the summer’s gorgeous light, 
Our native Meadow Sweet. 


California poets have not particularly 
noticed the handsome Castilleia, but 
Bryant, nature’s great high priest, has set 
in verse the habitat, the color, the very 
aroma of this gay resident of the vales and 
hills of California: 


The fresh savannas of the Sagamon 
Here rise in gentle swells, and the long grass 
Is mixed with rustling hazels. Scarlet tufts 
Are growing in the green, like flakes of fire. 
The wanderers of the prairie know thee well, 
And call that beautiful flower the Painted Cup. 





INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


The First Alaskan 


H: is typical of the Northland—white- 


crowned like its mountains, straight 
and rugged like its evergreens. He 
is typical of the aggressive and optimistic 
citizenship of the new Northland—vigor- 
ous in mind and body, keen-eyed and clear- 
headed. There’s nothing commonplace 
about J. F. A. Strong, the first Alaskan 
governor of Alaska—he looks and acts the 
part. 
But neither is there anything austere 
or aloof about him. As a genial proposition 
he is as common and mingling as a muck- 


luck. He is one of the most approachable 
and engaging of men, and therefore no one 
is more popular than he among the mushers 
and sourdoughs of Alaska, who have 
known him as one of them for the last 
seventeen years, or among the newspaper 
toilers of the Pacific Coast, who have recog- 
nized him as a worthy fellow-worker for 
more than a quarter-century. 

Governor Strong has mushed, dog- 
sledded, prospected, picked, shoveled and 
windlassed his way in various gold districts 
of Alaska. Just about all the sourdoughs 











J. F. A. Strong, appointed 
governor of Alaska by 
President Wilson in 1913 





know him well, from snowy-outcrop to 
bedrock. His personal acquaintance among 


them is remarkably general. They all 
address him with genial but respectful 
familiarity as ‘“Major,” and his personality 
fits the title so patly, despite civilian rai- 
ment, that even the dullest imagination 
readily supplies the gold cord, epaulets and 
chapeau of militant romance. 


He has mushed, dog- 
sledded, picked. shoveled 
and windlassed his way 





Born in Kentucky, of old New England 
stock, practically all his life has been spent 
in the newspaper business, in cities and 
towns from St. Paul westward. He was. 
always a successful reporter, a fluent and 
graphic writer, and in the last twenty 
years a skilled and forceful editorial com- 
mentator. Mrs. Strong is a native of Ne- 
vada City, California, but most of her life 
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has been spent in Seattle, European educa- 
tional centers and in Alaska. She is an 
alumnus of the Berlin Conservatory of 
Music, a post-graduate piano pupil of the 
great Heinrich Barth, and prior to her 
marriage she was superintendent of the 
department of music in the University of 
Washington. Although a lady of the 
highest refinement and culture, Mrs. Strong 
accompanied her husband sturdily and 
cheerfully in all his trips over the northern 
trails and torrential streams, and she says 
that she enjoyed every hour of it. 

Early in 1898 Mr. Strong worked a 
promising lay on Gold Bottom creek. He 
worked hard at this job, cutting wood, 
mucking, ing the windlass and doing 
all other things that fall to the lot of the 
rough placer miner. In the following 
spring the cleanup showed only fair returns, 
but during this experience the future gov- 
ernor dug up a $24 nugget. He has never 
been broke since, for he has it still. 

During r910 Mr. and Mrs. Strong -trav- 
eled much, visiting New York, the West 
Indies, Central and South America. After 
returning to the Northwest, Mr. Strong 
established and published the Iditarod 
Nugget until 1912, when he removed the 
plant to Juneau. In October, 1912, he 
established the Alaska Daily Empire at 
Juneau, a seven-column four-page paper. 
This-paper soon became a significant power 
for good in southeastern Alaska, and is 
still influential and authoritative. Mr. 
Strong was appointed governor of Alaska 
by President Wilson in April, 1913, suc- 
ceeding Walter E. Clark. 

‘ FRANK CARLETON TECK. 
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A Maker of Schools 


Arce of the California Appellate 
Court once taught the little district 
school of Berryessa in a central California 
county, where he organized a spelling- 
match with a neighboring district... When 
the contest ended, one small girl, his pupil, 
remained upon the floor. This was the 
beginning of Dr. Margaret E. Schallen- 
berger’s scholarly work—she who has been 
chosen by the California Board of Educa- 
tion to supervise the State Elementary 
schools, the highest honor a woman has 
ever received in the State’s Educational 
System. In recognition of her business 








capacity, it may be stated that she and her 
sister own and manage a model dairy. 

Margaret Schallenberger has a pioneer 
ancestry. Her father, when sixteen years 
old, came West across the plains in 1844 
with the Townsend-Murphy party. Ma- 
rooned in the winter snows at Donner 
lake, while his companions escaped, one 
by one, across into the valley before winter 
was over, making their way over the Sierra 
and down to Sacramento, Moses: Schallen- 
berger, too young to breast the cold, stayed 
at Donner, subsisted upon the foxes he 
trapped, and built a large cabin which later 
helped to protect the historic Donner Party. 
He afterward settled on the banks of the 
Coyote river, married, and it was there 
Margaret was born. 

At the age of fourteen the girl’s intellect- 
ual ambition took her to the State Normal 
School, San Jose, where she speedily ad- 
vanced to the head of her classes: but when 
she was ready to receive her diploma one 
year still intervened before she was of 
legal age to teach; and so the faculty ad- 
vised her to go over the senior work a 
second time. Charles H. Allen was at the 
head of the school then and he taught 
the seniors methods of teaching. It was 
mainly his work that Margaret pursued 
for this whole second year. Thus she had 
an intensive view of the educational theo- 
ries and practices of the man who from 
1870 to 1890 probably had more influence 
upon western education than any other 
man of his time. During this second year 
at the Normal school she was. a sort of 
faculty member and became very intimate 


‘with the work of such teachers as Helen 


Wright and Henry B. Norton. 

Her first school was at Castroville in 
Monterey county, but she was quickly 
promoted to the city school department of 
San Jose; and here her work was soon 
recognized, for she was called to a position 
in the San Jose Normal training school. 
The secret of her power now manifested 
itself—an unlimited capacity to take pains, 
coupled with an educational hypothesis 
founded upon the development of the stu- 
dent-teacher’s personality. This doctrine 
of the personality is the dominant note of 
her life, and has been a striking feature in 
determining her success in the training of 
young people to teach. When Leland 
Stanford Junior University opened, she 
registered in the Department of Education. 























Dr. Margaret E. Schallenberger, chosen by the California Board of Education to supervise the State Elementary 
schools, the highest honor a woman has ever received in the state’s educational system. Her work has 
generally been that of a “trail blazer,” not inappropriate for the daughter of a pioneer 


Here she was soon working as instructor, 
in more thoroughly organizing what was 
then a new feature of University life, the 
science of education. From Stanford she 
went to Cornell University, New York, 
where she added to her Master’s degree, 


obtained in the West, the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. She now contributed to the 
leading educational journals of the country. 

Her next field of labor was in the faculty 
of the San Francisco State Normal School, 
where she served a short time, being called 


ost 
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to head the Training School of the State 
Normal at San Jose by President Morris 
Elmer Dailey. . While her career has been 
brilliant it-has been step by step, and 
solidly foutided on work and scholarship. 

It will be noted that Dr. Schallenberger’s 
work; has generally been. that of a “trail- 
blazer’’—not inappropriate for the daughter 
of a Califérnia pioneer. As Commissioner 
of California- Elementary Education she 
must! again break new ground. She has 
selected.a definite problem to attack—the 
uniorizing of the rural school. She believes 
that the’small country public school of few 
pupils afid-a-single teacher can be made far 
more: useful by..uniting it with its near 
neighbors. Thus she plans to -give the 
country children the advantage of a graded 
school with’a modern equipment, with the 
several téachers-of the former individual 
schools workifig together .in well-ordered 
grades. She hopes for the hearty codper- 
ation’ of school officers: She knows that 
the problem of transporting children to the 
“central”-school is difficult; for the parent 
and trustee must be shown the advantage 
of going the further distance to attend the 
larget school. All this must be accomplished 
by. suggestion to local school officials, for 
under the present laws the State Elementary 
Commissionership is largely advisory, bear- 
ing a relation to the state such as the 
United States Commissioner does to the 
Nation. 

When at home Dr. Schallenberger re- 
sides on the farm founded by her father, 
picturesquely located on the bank of 
Coyote creek near San Jose. Since her 
father’s death she and her sister, Frances, 
a high-school teacher, have equipped and 
put on a-paying basis a modern‘ dairy— 
work that many a man might be proud to 
manage. No freer hospitality can be found 
than under the winding wistaria which is 
the only roof of the open air south porch 
of the home or under the spicy eucalypti 
which tower over the old-fashioned garden 
bordering the stream. 

Dr. Schallenberger’s mastery of the art 
of public speaking is one of the interesting 
things in her career. In the earlier years of 
her work I have heard her battle before a 
teacher’s institute with her inexperience 
and, in spite of apparent failure, come out 
at the end of her address full of determina- 
tion to try again. It is a long way from 
these first attempts to one of her finished 
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addresses before a body of national edu- 
cators. % 
Her “foreword” in a recent first report t » 
the State Board of Education on “Educa- 
tional Ideals”. is indicative of her spirit: 
“Two essentials are necessary for th: 
success of any educational system; first 
we must have visions, ideals based upo: 
study and experience, and second, we mus 
provide the conditions that will permit th 
realization of the ideals.. In other words 
we must know what we wish to do, and hov 
to go about doing it.” 
HENRY MEADE BLAND. 
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The Father of the Blossom Festival 


DWIN Sidney Williams builded upo: 
personality oné of California’s mos 
famous annual festivals. He is the founde 
of the Saratoga Blossom Festival, an an 
nual celebration the most attractive featur: 
of which is the common view it affords of : 


' great fruit-producing country in the glory) 


of full bloom. 

There are no garish displays of wealth 
no pompous parades, no blaring brass band: 
in the Saratoga Blossom Festival. It: 
attributes are generous country hospitality 
a delightful picnic for thousands, a glimps« 
of Santa Clara valley carpeted in green anc 
pink and ‘white*the colors of its blooming 
orchards, with perhaps a simple pageant 
of school children presenting an allegorical! 
story. 

Edwin Sidney Williams started the blos- 
som festival thirteen years ago because he 
wished to share with the world his blossom- 
time inspirations and happiness. At first 
it was a picnic party where the guests came 
to his home in the hills and perhaps enjoyed 
a stroll along the foothill paths. He is a 
genius for spreading the propaganda o/ 
happiness, however, and the blossom festi- 
val grew year after year until tens of 
thousands now come each spring from all 
over the west to partake of its garden de- 
lights. But with all the crowds there hav 
been no side-shows, no merry-go-rounds no! 
any of the myriad paraphernalia of alleged 
amusements which usually follow the crowds. 

All this is because Edwin Sidney Williams 
has imparted to the community the spirit 
of the blossom time. Saratoga makes no 
money from its festival. The féte is not pro- 
moted to bring money into the community, 














Edwin Sidney Williams, who inaugurated, thirteen years ago, 


the Blossom 


Féte of the Santa Clara Valley, where Califor- 


nia’s annual spring display of blossoming orchards delights 
thousands of visitors, admission free 


and the thousands share its simple fun with- 
out the necessity of keeping their hands 
on or in their pocketbooks. 

Mr. Williams has been a Congregational 
minister, but has kept no active pastorate 


for many years. He preaches a sermon 
occasionally. On the Sunday following 
blossom-day, which is always set for a 
Saturday, there is a blossom-day religious 
service in the Saratoga churches, and many 


of its visitors remain ovet Saturday to 
participate in this ceremony also. 

“Three Oaks,” Mr. Williams’ home, is 
set on the brow of a hill commanding a 
wide view of the orchards on the floor of 
the valley below. It is the site an artist 
would choose. Here he entertains each 
year many hundreds of Saratoga’s visitors. 
His hospitality is rivaled everywhere in the 
foothill section. BuEL D. ANDERSON. 
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cozy: 
ai and. a bowkof water” 
with a couple of small teacups in-it.. Against . the wall left is a Chinese bed with dretuin 
3 curtains. Upon the wall is a large crayon portrait of. a. Chinese. At the right of the door 
a small table with an oilcloth cover. Upon it is a small kerosene stove, upon whtch-a 
kettle of rice is cooking: Above the table is a shelf, upon which there are a- few dishigs, | 
* bowls, chopsticks, cans and packages. Under the table are a few ketties and .a basin. | 
On a, string stretched across the corner of the room are towels and cloths. At the center 
‘of the wall right is the family altar. Ina niche.at the back is the figure of the Mother of | 
_ Heaven.’ .Qver the niche i is a small canopy decorated with artificial flowers and peacock 
_ epthers: On, the altar are a couple of white metal vases, incense-burners, punk-holders, 
ena; family-tablet of carved.wood anda tiny oil lamp with a burning wick floating i in the oil. 
to Be xt pon thefloor i im front of the altar is a small square of linoleum. Next to the altar in front 
iS eisva window. , Two or three small teakwood stools are scattered about the room, 
-.,¢4CHIN WaNncG SHEE is discovered standing at the altar with a paper taper in her hand. , 
OW8s She. lights it at the little lamp, lights the incense in the burners, lights punks. and- places | 
<i? them in holders at each side of the altar, takes the figure of the Mother of Heaven and 
« places it at the front of the altar, then kneels before it. 
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A-a-a-a! Mother of 


















Heaven! (Zouches her 
forehead to the floor.) 
ad ind Cumn Ho steps from behind the curtain), Wone SHeB: Aih-yah! How did A-a-a-a! Mother of 
ou get in there? Heaven! (Touches her 
= forehead again.) A-a-a-a! 
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Illustrated by 
ARTHUR CAHILL 


ONG SHEE (slowly bending for- 

W ward): A-a-a-a! Mother of 
Heaven! (Touches her forehead 

lo the floor.) A-a-a-a! Mother of Heaven! 


(Touches her forehead again.) A-a-a-a! 
Mother of Heaven! (Touches her forehead 
again.) Hear me! Help me! A-a-a-a! 


Mother of: Heaven! Help me to recover 
my unfilial daughter, who has abandoned 
her widowed mother to follow the wicked 
foreign devils! Help me to get the price 


that has been offered for her, that I may 
spend the remainder of my years in the 
comfort and ease that a good mother de- 
serves, and that I may be able to offer 
sacrifices to you, oh, Mother of Heaven! 








Mother of Heaven! 
(Touches her forehead 
again. As she raises her 
head she glances quickly 


toward the stove.) <A 
thousand devils!) My 
rice is burning! (She 


rises with the difficulty that age and 
corpulence impose, scurries. to the stove, 
snatches the kettle off and puts on a keitle of 
water. A knock sounds at the door. She 
goes to it, peeps out, then opens it quickly 
and Foo Wine enters. She bows to him 
with clasped hands, backing away a litle. 
He closes the door and barely glances at her 
as he turns to the tea cozy and helps himself 
to a cup of tea.) 

Wonc SHEE (bowing repeatedly and ob- 
sequiously): Ah-h! Wong Foo Wing! 
Ah-h! I hope that your business prospers 
and that your digestion is good. Ah-h! 

Foo Winc: Be good enough to keep 
your mouth shut and your ears open. 
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WONG SHEE: 


Mother of Heaven! Help me to recover my unfilial daughter, who has abandoned 


her widowed mother to follow the wicked foreign devils! 


(Wonc SHEE bows and waits for him to 
speak. He glances around the room as he 
sips his tea.) You have wasted no time in 
making yourself at home here. 

Wonc SHEE (bows): I have but followed 
your instructions. 

Foo Winc: Continue to do so. (WoNnG 


SHEE bows.) Everything is ready. (Slight 
pause.) Will she surely come today? 

Wonc SHEE (bows): She will surely 
come. 

Foo Winc: Then I shall surely get her. 

Wonc SHEE (shakes her head dubiously): 
You have said that many times before— 
and still you failed. 

Foo Wine (sets down the teacup and tucks 
his hands in his sleeves): I shall not fail 
this time. 

Wonc SHEE: And each failure has made 
her more suspicious and watchful. 

Foo Winc: And each has made me more 
cautious and resourceful. 

Wonc SHEE: If I but turn my hand sud- 
denly this way or that, her hand flies to 
the whistle on the chain at her neck. 

Foo Winc: Then do not turn your hand 
suddenly. 
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Wonc SHEE: And the female foreign 
devil is watching everything from the 
Mission across the street. 

Foo Winc: And I am watching her 
from my store below. (Points downward.) 

Wonc SHEE: She was here only a few 
moments ago. 

Foo WING (tucks his hands in his sleeves 
again): I saw her. What did she want? 

Wonc SHEE: She peeped behind the 
curtains of my bed and examined all the 
walls to see if there were any secret openings. 

Foo Wine (glances toward the altar): 
And she found none? 

Wonc SHEE: No—for there are none. 
(He smiles.) Then she inspected the halls 
outside and looked at all the windows to 
satisfy herself that there was no way for 
a person to leave here except by the front 
door or by the fire-ladders. 

Foo Winc (smiles): Was she satisfied? 

Wonc SHEE: Yes. I followed her to 
the bottom of the stairs begging her to let 
Ah Yoke visit me every day as she used to. 

Foo Winc: What did she say? 

Wonc SHEE: She shook her finger in my 
face, saying: “Very well—but no more of 
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your tricks, Chin Wong Shee, or you 
shall never see your daughter again. Re- 
member, whenever she comes here some- 
one will be watching from the window of the 
Mission from the time she enters until she 
departs.” 

Foo Winc (smiles grimly): They will 
sce her enter today, but they will not see 
her depart—unless they can see through 
b-ick walls—and—underground. (He ad- 
jists the linoleum in front of the altar with 
h.s foot.) 

Wonc SHEE (shakes her head): I do not 
se how it can be done. 

Foo Winc (impatiently): You will see 
when the. time comes—not before—for 
you're a fool. Your eyes tell all that your 
tongue withholds. ° 

Wonc SHEE: But those Christian for- 
gn devils-are very clever in their wick- 

iness. ; 

Foo Winc: ‘The foreign devils have two 
ery good sayings: “Fight the devil with 
fre,’ and “Set a thief to catch a thief.” 

shall set a Christian to catch a Christian. 

Wonc SHEE: How can you find one to 
lo that? 

Foo Winc: I have not found one—I 
ave made one. He has become a very 
ood Christian in three days and knows 
how to ask the favor of their God as well 
as of ours. 

Wonc SHEE: Where is he? 

Foo Wrnc: There! (Points toward the 
bed and Cuin Ho steps from behind the 
curtain.) 

Wonc SHEE (turns, starts and gasps): 
Aih-yah! How did you get in there? 
(Foo WinG gives a chuckling laugh.) 

Cun Ho (smiles and bows): In the same 
way that Ah Yoke will go out. (He goes 
to the altar and inspects ut and the linoleum 
before it.) 

Foo Winc (t0 Wonc SHEE): Here is a 
hammer and some tacks. (Takes them from 
his sleeve and gives them to her.) 

Wonc SHEE: What am I to do with 
them? 

Foo Winc: Conceal the way of her 
going—when she is gone. This room will be 
searched. (He turns toward the door.) 
That is all. 

Wonc SHEE: But have you not forgotten 
something? 

Foo WinG (pauses and turns): 
have I forgotten? 


What 
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Wonc SHEE (bows): The money to be 
paid in advance. (CHIN Ho goes toward 
the door.) 

Foo Winc: Hai-i-ie! You never forget 
that. (Takes coins from his pocket and 
counts them out on the table.) Fifty dollars! 
The remainder will be paid to you whenever 
you come for it—after she is delivered into 
the hands of Chin Ho. 

Wonc SHEE (bows): Whether they get 
her back or not! (Picks up the coin.) 

Foo Winc: They will never get her back. 

Wonc SHEE: What am I to do when she 
comes? (Pockets the coin.) 

Foo Winc: Nothing whatever—except 
to keep what little sense you have. 

Wonc SHEE (bows): It is nearly time 
for her to come. (Foo WING exits.) 

Cutn Ho (as he holds the door open): 
Be neither kinder nor harsher to her than 
usual today; and when I come, be not too 
quick to admit me. 

Wonc SHEE: What am I to say to you? 

Cutn Ho: What you would say to any 
stranger. (Exits and closes the door. WONG 
SHEE hides the hammer and tacks, goes to the 
bed, draws the .curtains aside, inspects it, 
closes the curtains and shakes her head in 
perplexity.) Aih-yah! (Goes to the window 
and looks out, then scurries to the table, takes 
a bowl of rice and chopsticks, seats herself 
facing the bed and begins eating. A knock 
sounds at the door.) . Who is there? 

YOKE (outside): It is I—your daughter. 

Wonc SHEE: Hai-i-ie! (Sets down the 
rice, goes to the door and throws it open.) 
Why do you always come just at a time 
to make trouble for me? (YOKE enters 
cautiously with a parcel and makes a careful 
survey of the room.) ‘The very instant I get 
seated to have a bowl of rice I have to get 
up and open the door to you. 

YoKE (closes the door and tries it to see 
that it is locked. WoNG SHEE goes back to 
her stool and picks up her rice.) I always 
come at the same hour, mother, so that 
you will know when to expect me. 

Wonc SHEE (irritably): Hear her! Al- 
ways comes at the same hour! (YOKE puts 
the parcel on the table, goes to the window and 
looks out.) If you were a filial daughter 
you would be here always to attend me, 
instead of following after wicked foreign 
devils and their invisible God. Hai-i-ie!. 
(Shakes her head.) Ts! ts! ts! (YOKE goes 
to the table.) Have you no filial piety? 
Parents ought to know but one trouble— 














Foo Winc: What did she want? WONG SHEE; 


She peeped behind the curtains of my bed and 


examined ail the walls to see if there were any*secret openings 


that of their own illness—yet you leave me 
helpless in my old age to starve. 

YOKE (unwraps the parcel): No, mother 
dear; you shall never starve. (Puts one 
arm around her and shows the contents of 
the parcel.) See the nice piece of pork and 
the vegetables I have brought you for 
your evening meal—and some salt fish for 
your breakfast. (Puts them on the table 
and gets a basin of water and a towel. 
Wonc SHEE glances repeatedly at the bed 
as she eats her rice.) I have learned to do 
fine needle-work at the Mission, and I am 
now earning money—only a little, mother, 
but you shall have it all. (Kneels before 
her mother and prepares to bathe her feet. 
She glances up and WoncG SHEE hastily 
averts her eyes from the bed.) 
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Wonc SHEE: But I have to prepare my 
own meals, when I am scarcely able to 
stand. And I have to wait for you to come 
and bathe my feet and comb my hair. 

YoKE: I would stay with you always, 
mother, if you would only let me. 

Wonc SHEE (eats and watches the bed): 
Aih-yah! Stay with me always! Then we 
both would starve. Who fed you till you 
were old enough to be useful? Who 
clothed you till you were large enough to 
be valuable? Then you ran away to the 
Mission—you ungrateful pig! (YOKE glances 
up again, and WONG SHEE drops her eyes. 
YOKE glances uneasily over her shoulder toward 
the bed.) What is the matter with you? 

YOKE (hesitates): I—I never feel at ease 
when—when I am in a strange place. 
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WonG SHEE: The wicked never feel at 
ease anywhere. 

YOKE: I would be happy and contented 
at the Mission, mother, if you were with 
me. 
Wonc SHEE: And some day, no doubt, 
yo. will let that female foreign devil sell 
you for a wife or a slave, and she, instead 
of your mother, will get the profit. 

YOKE: No, mother; the girls there are 
not sold. 

\VONG SHEE: Not sold! 


Hai-i-ie! First 


stoien from their parents and then given - 


awiy! What wickedness! Ts! ts! ts! 
(Shakes her head.) What are girls for but 
to »ecome wives or slaves, as their parents 
sh: || decide? I can get $3000. for you— 
en ugh to keep me for the rest of my days. 

‘YOKE: No, mother; I will not let myself 
be sold. 

VoNG SHEE: But you could escape. 

’OKE: You sold my sister, and she has 
never escaped. I cannot even find out 
wi ere she is, so that I can help her. (Dries 
he mother’s feet.) 

WONG SHEE: But you are smarter than 
she. "You could arrange it in advance so 
thit the female foreign devil would get 
you back. When I once get the money for 
you I do not care how quickly you escape. 

YoKE™ (shakes her head): No, mother; 
I \vould rather die. 

Wonc SHEE: Then why will you not 
let your kinsmen select a husband for you? 
I can get a wedding present of $500. That 
is very little, but it is better than nothing. 

YOKE (shakes her head): Oh, mother! 
Why do you always talk of the same 
things? You might better drive the nails 
in the lid of my coffin than sell me either 
for a wife_or a-slave. 

WonG SHEE: Hai-ie! (Gives YOKE a 
buffet on the side of her head that sends her 
sprawling.) You perverse little beast! 

YoKE (springs up quickly, seizes the 
whistle at her neck and looks about appre- 
hensively as though expecting an immediate 
seizure, then sighs, kneels and proceeds to 
pull on her mother’s socks and slippers): 
You are my mother, and it is my duty to 
attend you and serve you. I want to do all 
that I can for you, but there are things 
that I cannot do. (Slight pause.) Oh, 
mother! If you would only let me have my 
own way and say no more about it, I could 
do so much more for you; but I am—am— 
always afraid. 
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Wonc SHEE: Afraid! Afraid of what? 
(Wonc SHEE holds the bowl poised and looks 
at the bed.) 

Yoxe: Oh, you know, mother. Afraid 
that— (Glances up and sees her mother’s 
eyes fixed on the bed, glances over her shoulder, 
springs up, looks intently at the bed an in- 
stant, then goes to it cautiously and pulls 
the curtains aside. WONG SHEE watches her 
brea‘hlessly while she inspects it, and sighs 
with relief when YOKE turns away apparently 
satisfied. YOKE puts aside ihe basin and 
towel and gets a Chinese comb.) Now I shall 
comb your hair, mother. (Starts to take 
her mother’s hair down, when a knock sounds 
at the door.. YoKeE starts and takes tlie 
whistle in her hand.) 

Wonc SHEE: See who is at the door. 

YOKE (hesitates an instant, then goes and 
peeps out): It is a strange man. (Eyes 
her mother suspiciously.) 

Wonc SHEE: Ask him who he is and 
what he wants. 

YoKe: Who is there? 

Cun Ho (outside): I am Chin Ho, and 
I wish to see the widow of Chin Soo Doon. 

Wonc See: A clansman of the family 
of Chin. “A 

Yoke: What do you want? -: 

Cuin Ho: I am the bearer of a message. 

Wonc SHEE: Then deliver it and go 
away. 

Cutn Ho: I cannot deliver it through a 
closed door. 

Wonc SHEE (fo YOKE): Open the door. 

YOKE (hesitates): In a moment, mother. 
(She goes quickly to the window and raises 
it, keeping the whistle in her hand, then 
opens the door and steps quickly away from 
it toward the window. WONG SHEE sets 
down her bowl and rises.) 

Cun Ho (enters and bows wih clasped 
hands): Peace be with you! 

Wonc SHEE: What is your message? 
(YOKE eyes him narrowly.) 

Cun Ho: It is from your— (Hesi- 
tates and looks at Yoke.) But I did not 
know anyone else was here. 

Wonc SHEE: Who has sent me a mes- 
sage? 

Cun Ho: 
your daughter. 

Wonc SHEE: This is my daughter. 

Cun Ho (simulates surprise): Then you 
have two daughters. It is about the other 
one that I would speak. 

Wonc SHEE: Well—what of her? 


I came to—to speak about 

















Yoxe: Oh, you know, mother. Afraid that—(s 


cautiously and pulls 


Cutn Ho (eyes YoKE): It is a private 
matter, and I—I fear to speak— 

Wonc SHEE (interrupting): Then keep 
it to yourself. I want nothing to do with 
dangerous secrets. 

Cutn Ho (bows): Then I shall be silent 
and walk my way. (Turns toward the door 
and puts up his hand to open it.) 

YoKeE (quickly): What about my sis- 
ter? Tell me. 

Wonc See: Hai-ie! Hold your tongue. 

Cun Ho: Oh—nothing—except that I 
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lis the 


up, looks ba Sonelly at the bed, then goes to 
curtain aside) 


have seen her, and she—she sent a message. 

YoKE: Where is she? What message 
did she send? 

Wonc SHEE (vehemently): Hai-i-ie! Are 
you determined to make more trouble for 
me by meddling with matters that do not 
concern you? (Shakes her head and clicks 
her tongue.) 

Cutn Ho: I saw her at Hom Toon’s 
house in the street of the Golden Chrysan- 
themums. She wants— (Pauses and looks 
from one to the other.) 





Ways That Are Dark: Grant Carpenter 


YOKE (eagerly): What does she want? 

Cutin Ho: She wants to— (Looks 
from one to the other again.) —to escape. 
(Hastily.) Remember, I have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. It is 
very dangerous. I bear the message only 
because I—I— (Pauses and bows his head 
revrently.) I have seen the light. 

\VonG SHEE: Aih-yah! But one can 
sec many lights in this country. 

CHIN Ho (smiles): There is but one true 
ligt. (YOKE eyes him narrowly.) 

\Wonc SHEE: That is true—the light 
th: t comes from wires. But I am a poor 
wi‘ow and can use nothing but oil—and 
very little of that. 

CHIN Ho: I am but a poor laborer in the 
M.-ster’s vineyard, but the light shines for all. 

\WonG SHEE: Hai-ie! (Gives a cackling 
laugh.) One would think you were a rich 
gainbler instead of a poor laborer. (CHIN 
smiles benignly.) — 

YOKE: Are you, too, a believer in the 
one great God? 

Cun Ho (inclines his head in assent): 
I um a Christian. 

WoNG SHEE: Hai-ie! So the gods of 
your ancestors are not good enough for 
you! Go.away! 

Cun Ho (shakes his head): Ah! There 
is but one God; and I shall walk my way 
with Him. (Turns toward the door.) 

YOKE: Won’t you bear a message to my 
sister? 

Cun Ho (pauses, looks at her and hesi- 
tates before answering): What message 
would you have me bear? 

YoKE:. Tell her to be ready every morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock, and when she sees foreign 
devils enter the door to go with them and 
not to fear. 

Cutn Ho (starts back): Hom Toon 
would have me killed if I should do that. 

YoKE: No one shall know. (Cun Ho 
shakes his head dubiously.) 

WoncG SHEE (to YOKE): Hai-ie! What 
wickedness! To help foreign devils steal 
the property of your own people! 

Cun Ho: It is too dangerous. 

YoKE: Oh, please help her. 

Cun Ho (hesitates): I would not dare 
do such a thing—without— (Pauses.) 

YOKE: Without what? 

Cain Ho: Without the help and pro- 
tection of the one great God. 

Yoxe: Oh, He will surely help and pro- 
tect you. I shall ask Him to. 
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Cun Ho (starts toward her in simulated 
surprise): What! Are you, too, a believer 
in the true faith? 

YoKE (shrinks a trifle toward the window 
and keeps her whistle in readiness): Yes; 
I live at the Mission. (WonG SHEE 
watches them, glancing often toward the bed. 
Cun Ho ponders.) Won’t you do that 
much? 

Cutn Ho (looks from one to the other in 
apparent indecision): And you will promise 
that no one shall ever know? (Looks at 
Wonc SHEE questioningly.) 

Wonc SHEE: Hai-ie! It is none of my 
business. I want neither to hear of it nor 
to speak of it. (Turns away as though dis- 
missing the subject.) 

Cutn Ho (bows to YoKE): Then I will 
do that much. (Turns toward the door, 
pauses, turns back and ponders.) But first 
I must pray for help and protection. 
(Draws a large crucifix from beneath his 
blouse, goes to the altar, takes the Mother of 
Heaven and turns the figure around, places 
the crucifix upon the front of the altar so that 
it leans against the back of the Mother of 
Heaven.) I shall pray to the one great 
God—the Father of Heaven. (He kneels 
before the crucifix. YOKE and WONG SHEE 
watch him.) A-a-a-a! Father of Heaven! 
(Touches his forehead to the floor.) A-a-a-a! 
Father of Heaven! (Touches his forehead 
again.) A-a-a-a! Father of Heaven! 
(Touches his forehead again.) Hear me! 
Help me! A-a-a-a! Father of Heaven! 
Help me to recover an unfortunate daughter 
from the wicked people who hold her in 
subjection, that she may walk in the path 
of duty and sing praises to you, oh, Father 
of Heaven! A-a-a-a! Father of Heaven! 
(Touches his forehead to the floor.) A-a-a-a! 
Father of Heaven! (Touches his forehead 
again.) A-a-a-a! Father of Heaven! 
(Touches his forehead again. He takes the 
crucifix in both hands and holds it up before 
him.) Our Father—er—Our Father— 
(Pauses and looks at Yoxre.) I do not 
know the prayer to Our Father. Won't 
you say it with. me? - 

YoxKE (looks at the window and at him, 
then goes slowly and kneels beside him with 


’ the whistle clasped in her two hands before 


her): Our Father— 
Cun Ho: Our Father— 
YoKE: Who art in Heaven— 
Cutn Ho: Who art in Heaven— 
YoxKE: Hallowed be thy name— 

















Yore (kneels beside him with the whistle clasped in her two hands before her): Our Father— 


CuIn Ho; 


Cutin Ho: Hallowed be— 


(He drops 
the crucifix heavily on the floor, flings one 
arm around her, covers her mouth with his 
hand, and they disappear through the floor.) 


Wonc SHEE: Ajih-h-h-h! (Stands an 


Our Father— 


instant staring stupidly at the spot, scurries 
over and looks down at the trap as it closes, 
then scuttles back to the table, gets the hammer 
and tacks and begins tacking down the 
linoleum.) 


CURTAIN 


(Zditorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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"How would 
you like 


to hear 
this record - 


Loud, 
Sott, a 
Subdued ? 


The Victor system of changeable needles 
enables you to meet every acoustic condition 


It gives you perfect control of the tone volume and enables you to 
adapt every record to the acoustic limitations of any room. 

The different kinds of Victor Needles give you different and distinct 
gradations of tone. Without this changeable needle system, it would 
be necessary to have several instruments, each with a different tone, to 
give such variation. 

You can use the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre 
needle, to suit the individual beauty of each record to its particular 
acoustic surroundings. 

You choose the volume of tone and play each record as loud or 
soft as you personally wish to hear it, without interfering in any way 
with the artist’s interpretation. 

Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music 
played with the different needles and you will fully appre- 
ciate the infinite variety of charm afforded by the Victor 
system of tone control. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $250 


Victor Talking niece Co. ., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner G: h 0.5 1, Canadian Distributors 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE CHINESE POLICY OF JAPAN 


(Continued from page 924) 


strengthening of her own position. Woe 
betide Japan and America if they walk into 
the snare set by designing nations. 


SPIRIT AND LETTER 


For the United States the absorbing prob- 
lem is whether the Japanese program is 
tantamount to the closing of the “open 
door.” A clear understanding of the mean- 
ing of the “open door” is, therefore, essen- 
tial. That doctrine as conceived by the 


late Mr. John Hay is as follows: 


First. That no power will in any way inter- 
fere with any treaty port or any vested interest 
within the so-called “sphere of influence or in- 
terest” or leased territory it may have in China. 

Seconp. That the Chinese treaty tariff of 
the time being shall apply to all merchandise 
landed or shipped to all such ports as are within 
said sphere of influence (unless they be free 
ports), no matter to what nationality it may 
belong, and that duties leviable shall be col- 
lected by the Chinese government. 

Tutrp. That no power shall levy any higher 
harbor dues on vessels of another nationality 
frequenting any port in such sphere than shall 
be levied on vessels of its own nationality, or 
any higher railroad charges over lines built, 
controlled or operated within its sphere on mer- 
chandise belonging to citizens or subjects of 
other nationalities transported through such 
sphere than shall be levied on similar merchan- 
dise belonging to its own nationals transported 
over equal distances. 


With the above three points as the criteria 
of the “open door,” we can readily judge 
whether the Japanese demands are in con- 
travention of the principle. Certain critics 
argue that the demands violate the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the “open door.” I do 
not share this view, but even presuming 
that they run counter to the “open door,” 
the American Government would find it 
embarrassing to criticize Japan, after it 
has endorsed California’s alien land law 
which makes the feint of observing the letter 
of the treaty with Japan but which cer- 
tainly ignores its spirit. 


THE THANKLESS TASK 


The role of a protector has seldom been 
an enviable one. The United States, with 
all her high civilization, her enormous 
wealth, her humanitarian foreign policy, 
is yet unable to win the confidence and 


affection of her neighbors to the southward 
whom she sincerely desires to safeguard. 
How much more difficult for the little 
nation that Japan is to win the respect 
and confidence of such a nation as China 
which glories in the antiquity of its his- 
tory, the enormous number of its people, 
the vastness of its territory! Indeed, 
China has always regarded Japan as a 
pigmy. What more natural than that she 
should scorn and distrust the Japanese? 
It is high time that China should awaken 
from the dream of her past glory. 

As I conclude this article I recall a story 
highly suggestive of the shifting policy 
of China today. When the late Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung, that paragon of modern- 
ism in China, was taken ill, he first sent for 
a Chinese doctor of the old school. Be- 
sides administering pills composed of 


“Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog,” 


the charlatan said that one thing was still 
required to put the patient in harmony 
with the course of Nature. Pointing to a 
fine chain of hills that stretched in a wav- 
ing line across the city of Wu-chang, he 
said: ‘The root of your malady lies there. 
That carriage road that you have opened 
has wounded the spinal column of the 
dragon. Restore the hill to its former 
condition and you will soon get well.” 

The Viceroy filled the gap incontinently, 
spoiling a fine road, but found himself no 
better. He then sent for English and 
American doctors but dismissed them in 
turn to make way finally for a Japanese 
physician. 


THE BURDEN BEARERS 


Will not China after all find it the part 
of wisdom to consult the Japanese doctor 
for the recovery of her political health— 
the rehabilitation of her body politic, the 
readjustment of her economic affairs, and 
the restoration of order within her prem- 
ises? And as for the white man, let him 
remember that the “white man’s burden” 
is the white man himself. The nations of 
the Far East beg leave to be let alone by 
Europe and America, for the yellow man 
will manage to carry his own burden how- 
ever heavy it may be. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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‘ 
<” They’re bound to have plenty 


And “plenty” to them means at least a case. 
In fact you will find that a case at a time is a 
sensible way to order these tasty Campbell’s Soups 
for the average-size family. And probably you 
will want half the order to be 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is so particularly delicious and appetizing, 
and it “fits in” exactly for so many different occa- 
sions, that it is the most popular of all the Campbell 
“kinds”; while the other twenty are— 
each in its own way—equally wholesome 
and satisfying. Try one today. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


bombida. Sours © 
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dReaders—Gentle and Otherwise 





New York City. 
It will interest you to know that Charles 
G. D. Roberts, whose “In the Morning of 
Time” you have completed in the March 
issue, is at the front, despite his fifty-five 
years of age, in charge of the horses of his 
regiment, the Legion of Frontiersmen. 
SETH MOYLE. 


Seward, Alaska. 
Without intention, I am sure, you assisted 
in giving Alaska another black eye in your 
issue of January. The writer of the article 
“A Race For Life” tells about his “‘ice- 
built hut in Southern Alaska” and his 
Esquimaux companion. Now no hut built 
of ice would last long enough to pay for 
building it and the only time an Esquimaux 
is seen in that section is when he may be 
brought down outside the Arctic Circle to 
make money exhibiting him at some fair. 
To any one even slightly acquainted with 
conditions in Alaska the story is absurd. 
I do not want to be rude but I suggest that 
you have been imposed upon. [See pages 
895-6, this issue—Editor.} 
A. E. RANsom. 


Lowell, Mass. 

A rumor is spreading that you intend 
henceforth to call the magazine so long 
known as SUNSET by the highly respectable, 
utterly conventional title of “The Pacific 
Monthly.” Let me register herein my pro- 
test, or prejudice, which I believe must be 
shared by others! 

Have you ever stopped to consider the 
connotation of the word “sunset’’ to those 
of your readers who live away from Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast? Do you 
realize that in the drab and severe climate 
of certain parts of this great country are 
readers who welcome each month the mes- 
sage subtly conveyed by the title you wish 
to discard? The name, when we see it, 
means something more than a catalogue 
of excellencies; it stands for color, for 
warmth, and the space of which we are 
vaguely conscious when we see the ships 
going down to the Islands out through the 
Golden Gate. “Sunset” as a name makes 
the same appeal as the golden cloud- 
castles of Maxfield Parrish’s pictures or 
the images we paint for ourselves in the 
western sky at the close of day. C. W. 


Washington, D..C. 
We people down here sometimes” wish 
that those Japs that trouble you so much 
would give you fellows a good drubbing, 
not to carry it any further than California. 
Don’t you know that it is just such telling 
about what some other friendly power 
might and what they probably will do that 
picks a quarrel with friendly people? Can’t 
you fill your magazine with some of the 
fruit of which you raise so much other than 
these scratchy prickly-pears of contention? 
When you attend strictly to business your 

magazine is a very good production. 
Lewis HATFIELD SOULE. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Your editorials on the California-Japan- 
ese situation are “bully.” It is just what 
we wanted to say. Your sentiments should 
receive endorsement by all the far-sighted 
men of California and other states. 
K. K. KAWAKAMI. 


Los Gatos, Cal. 

Recently SuNsET MAGAZINE has passed 
out of the hands of the Southern Pacific 
Company, which had made it within the 
limits of a promotion publication the finest 
thing by all odds in the United States, and 
has become the property of a little group of 
literary people who have long had expe- 
rience with its operations and have been 
prominent in giving it the strength it had. 
The scope of the magazine has been widened 
and at-length we have the interesting 
experiment of a real Pacific Coast magazine 
which aims at something more than the 
exploitation of-our natural resources or the 
exposition of our literary peculiarities, 
which is definitely reaching out to be a real 
exponent and moulder of public opinion on 
this Coast. It ought to command a liberal 
support from everybody who wants to see 
on this Coast a real publication of national 
importance. Whether the Coast is ready 
for such a publication yet remains to be 
proven but we sincerely hope it is. Here’s 
hoping that the public will get behind it 
and will enable the publishers to give us a 
magazine which will take its place among 
the best constructive forces in the field of 
current literature today. 

ROBERT WHITAKER, 
in The Messenger. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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This is an actual photograph of a car, not equipped with Pyrene, as 
it burned on the road between Long Beach and San Diego, California 


Fifteen Per Cent. Reduction 


On Your Automobile Fire Insurance If Your Car 
Is Equipped With a Pyrene Extinguisher 


So well satisfied are the Insurance Companies with the QUALITY of fire protec- 
tion furnished by PYRENE, that they have made this reduction in the cost of a 
policy on a Pyrene protected car—the Aitna Accident and Liability Company and 
the Automobile Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., having led the way. In 
appearance the Pyrene Extinguisher harmonizes with the finest dashboard equipment. 
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See the Pyrene display in Machinery Hall at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are eee Se Bes ob Removed 
Fire Soetpenes issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters tag oan 











PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. ts 


Stondeen, 8. D. Birmingham Charlotte, N.C. Jacksonville Oklah City Paul 

1 Boston Charleston, W. Va. Louisville Philadelphia Bait Lake City 
adecsos, 8. C. Bridgeport Chicago De Memphis Phoenix, Ariz. San Antonio 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Milwaukee tteburg York, Neb. 
Baltimore Butte Cleveland Fargo, N. D. New Orleans 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., penny | 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Oo.,Ltd., 19-81 Great Queen St., London, W. 0. 
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MAY AT THE EXPOSITIONS 


Panama-~Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


According to the tentative program, there will still be several states to have 
special days: Missouri, on May 3rd, North Carolina on the 2oth, New Jersey on 
the 24th, Wisconsin on the 29th. The 1st has been set aside for the Philippine 
Islands, and the 24th will see special observances in honor of the British Empire. 
There will be several days for California counties and for various cities of the coun- 
try, as well as for organizations and districts in great variety. 

The California State Floral Society is expected to take charge for the Horticul- 
tural Department of a “‘Wild Flower and Rose Show”’ to fitly mark the “flowery 
month of May.” The rose showing will include the unnamed new roses entered 
in competition for the $1000 prize. The exact date of this festival will be deter- 
mined to agree with the blossoming time. 

Matinee harness races, each Sunday from 11 to 5, will take place through the 
month on the track near the Golden Gate. On the 29th and 30th will be pulled 
off the motor boat races arranged for by the Sacramento Boat Club and by the 
Exposition. The race on the 2oth will start at Sacramento, cover the Sacramento 
river and finish at the Yacht Harbor of the Exposition, probably between two and 
three in the afternoon. The race on the zoth will be over a twenty-five mile course, 
with cruiser motor boats participating. 

May will be notable for its musical program. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
of one hundred men under Dr. Karl Muck, will be at Festival Hall for two -weeks 
beginning the 15th. Sousa’s band of 65 men and Conway’s of 50 men will both 
be at the Exposition during the later part of May and through June. About the 
22nd it is planned to have a concert by massed bands aggregating 160 men. 

The social gaiety that centers in the California Building will not slacken its 
pace. A military ball by the “California Grays,’ with the members of the Women’s 
Board as patronesses, is one of the events scheduled. 

Among the conventions and congresses which are expected to convene at San 
Francisco during May the following may be noted: 


Constitution Grand Lodge, Independent Order B’nai B’rith, May 2 to 8, inclusive. 
Grand Court of California, Foresters of America, May 3 to 8, inclusive. 

Grand Circle of California, Companions of the Forest of America, May 4 to 7, inclusive. 
The John Cary Descendants, May 5, 1915. 

Women’s Pacific Coast Good Roads Association, May 6, 7 and 8. 

Grand Council of California of the United Commercial Travelers of America, May 7 and 8. 
Order of Railway Employees, May 7 and 8. 

Ancient Mystic Order, Bagmen of Bagdad, May 8. 

Pacific Coast Freight Agents’ Association, Oakland, May 1o. 

Veteran. Odd Fellows’ Association of California, May 10 and 11. 

National Association of Retail Grocers of the United States, May 1o to 14, inclusive. 
American Federation of Musicians, May 1o to 15, inclusive. 

Western Association of Retail Cigar Dealers, May 11 and 12. 

Knights of Columbus of California, May 11 and 12. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, May 11, 12 and 13. 

Grand Lodge I. O. O. F. of the State of California, May 11 to 16, inclusive. 

Rebekah Assembly, I. O. O. F. of California, May 11 to 16, inclusive. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, May 13 and 14. 
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No Boiling — 


A scant spoonful of the 
powder stirred in a cup of hot 
water—and you have 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


—quick as a wink! 


It is regular Postum reduced to solu- 
ble form, with a snappy, Java-like taste, 
but—like regular Postum—free from the 
harmful coffee-drug, caffeine. 





The effects of caffeine poisoning from 
coffee drinking show in various ways, but always “there's the 
cause” which must be removed before relief can come. 


Some go so far they can’t get back, but there’s a vast army of 
sensible ones who have made personal test, and have regained 
comfortable health by quitting coffee and using Postum. 


It's a fine thing to be well and have body and brain work in 
harmony, without interference from coffee or any other drug. 





A ten days’ trial will show any coffee drinker 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ for POSTUM 


Grocers sell both kinds. 
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California Association of Cycling Clubs, May 14.and 15. 

Grand Lodge, Knights of the Royal Arch, May 17. 

Dramatic Order, Knights of Khorassan, May 17. 

Supreme Grand Circle, Companions of the Forest, May 17, 18 and 109. 

Grand Lodge, Knights of Pythias, May 17 to 21, inclusive. 

Grand Temple, Pythian Sisters, May 17 to 21, inclusive. 

California Federation of Women’s Clubs, May 17 to 21, inclusive. 

California Congress of Mothers, May 18 and 19. 

American Ornithologists’ Union, May 18, 19 and 20. 

Baptist State Convention (Colored), Oakland, May 18 to 22, inclusive. 

National Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the United States, May 19, 20 and 21. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, May 20, 21 and 22. 
(Special Conference.) 

Employed Officers’ Conference, Young Men’s Christian Association of North America, 
Asilomar, May 20 to 23, inclusive. 

American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association, May 24 to 28, inclusive. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America, $100,000 Club, May 24 to 28, inclusive. 
(Agency Convention.) 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Special Conference, May 25. 

National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, Oakland, May 26, 27 and 28. 

California State Association of Stationary Engineers, May 27, 28 and 29. 

California Bankers’ Association, May 27, 28 and 29. 

Carpet and Shade Workers’ International Association, San Jose, May 31. 

Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America, May 31 to June 6, inclusive. 

Federation of the Singers of the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America, May 31 to June 6, inclusive. 

Young People’s Association of the Synod, Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of 

America, May 31 to June 6, inclusive. 


The regular daily programs of music by the several bands, the Hawaiian Glee 
Club, the organ in Festival Hall, and the Exposition Orchestra at Old Faithful 
Inn, the drills and demonstrations by the United States Government, and the 
illumination of the grounds will continue through May. 


Panama-California Exposition, San Diego 


May Day will be a notable occasion at ‘“Nueva Espana’”’ where the setting for 
the traditions of the day will be exceptionally beautiful. It will be Children’s Day 
and there will be an “old-fashioned pageant.” Practically every school child in 
San Diego will be enlisted for the May dances. Later in the month will come a 
series Of classical and interpretative dances in the open. Any one who has seen 
the marble peristyle beside the outdoor organ, with its vistas of shining sea and 
amethystine islands on the horizon, can understand the startling opportunities 
for extraordinary effects in this manner of entertainment. On the 15th will occur 
the Rose Show and floral carnival. The very tidy surplus which the Exposition is 
steadily piling up from its successful operation is an earnest for future programs of 
attractive events. 

Five states will have special days in May: Nebraska on the 3rd, Missouri on the 
6th, New York on the roth, North Dakota on the 17th, and North Carolina on the 
24th. various counties and organizations will have their days. 

The regular daily program which includes band concerts, the recital with the 
outdoor organ and parade drills by the 4th Regiment, U. S. Marines, reviewed 
occasionally by distinguished visitors, will continue through May. 
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NABISCO 
— Sugar Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made for 
the joyful occasion, the social 
gathering, the feast. 





ANOLA—Delicious wafers of 
chocolate-flavored goodness; crisp 
baking outside, smooth cream 
filling inside, chocolate-flavored 
throughout. The taste is unique, 
the form is inviting, and the occa- 
sions upon which they can be 
appropriately served are without 
number. 





ADORA—Another dessert con- 
fection invariably popular with 
the hostess. These little wafers 
are pleasing to look upon, entran- 
cing to the taste, whether served 
with desserts or eaten as a con- 
fection. 


FESTINO—Their resemblance 
to an actual almond is most attrac- 
tive. FESTINO conceals beneath 
the delicate shells an enticing 
sweetened, almond-flavored filling. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 


The gospel of Hustle-for-what-you-want i is a good one to live by. 


It gets you somewhere! 


Two women who believe in Doing while Dreaming relate herewith their happy achievements in 


home-making. eir ex: 
with next-to-nothing (vide 
resto!—be 


oman of the 


riences present cheerful proof of the fact that somethi 
the house that grew from a tent) and that a “‘castle in 

to a western hillside by the magic of a girl’s optimism. So, home-loving 
est, you can build your own nest. 


can be done 
pain’ may— 


If husbandless, you need not be homeless. 


And if the gods have given you a husband-with-a-grouch, you may even perform the miracle 
(as did the tent woman) of blotting out his pessimism with your rainbow of bright courage. 


THE GIRL’'S CABIN 


“Seize this very minute, 


What you can do, or think you can, begin it.” 


HE beginning of the Girl’s cabin was 

a mental picture of a cabin some- 
where in the open facing the sunrise. 
Even cabins have beginnings in the 
world of dreams. The mental pic- 
ture was the seedling out of which 
was to grow the reality by leaps 
and bounds. 

The Girl was twenty-four, out of college and 
earning a bookkeeper’s salary of $60 a month. In 
the spaciousness of the West with its atmosphere 
tingling with possibilities, the idea of a very truly 
own cabin with its promise of personal freedom 
caught fire in her brain, and the conflagration was 
on. 

She studied newspaper realty columns; tramped 
over Seattle suburban lots and asked questions. 
In early September on a hillside overlooking Lake 
Washington she found the cabin lot. There was 
no doubt about it. Handing the veteran salesman 
who had personally conducted the cabin tour 
$s earnest money, she said “I’ll take this.” The 
price, $850 at seven per cent interest, shrank into 
insignificance in comparison with the magic of a 
40x100 foot miniature wilderness. 





Yonder with an intimate appeal was a painting 
by a master hand. In the foreground the sleepy 
calm of Andrews bay and the rugged shores of 
Bailey peninsula, a 200-acre primeval forest of 
evergreens. Across the swift currents of the lake 
lay green-clad Mercer island basking in the sun- 
light and shadow seemingly in the foothills of the 
Cascades. Following along the hazy undulations 
of the mountains to the right one could see in all 
its majesty from snowy dome to forest base “The 
Mountain that was God,” Mt. Rainier. 

What thrills of adventure, what interest aroused 
in pine boards, windows, doors and doorknobs, 
what fun playing architect, all for the future of a 
cabin! A sketch of a quaint little three-room cot- 
tage with pergola facing the lake was eagerly ten- 
dered the neighborhood carpenter who made the 
magical beginning by laying the foundations on 
huge granite rocks which he rolled from the hillside. 

With all the wonder of a child and thrilling with 
an indescribable sense of ownership, the Girl 
watched the cabin’s growth from the gray of granite 
rocks to the chimney’s topmost brick. No one who 
has not had like experience can quite appreciate 
the degree of pure fun in selecting old-fashioned 
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Things Kept 
New Last Their 
Full Life 


When you put the new 
screens into your house; 
when you bought the new 
swing; when the grape 
trellis and lawn mower and 
the front fence were new— 
you felt a pride in them. 
If you do not feel the same 
pride now, isn’t it because 
they have grown a bit 
dilapidated from neglect? 


Most of the accessories 
around a house go to pieces before you get 
their full value in service unless they are 
kept in condition. 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


are just the kind of paints, enamels, stains or varnishes 
you will find most useful for just such articles. 


A can of Acme Quality Household Paint will do numberless odd 
jobs. Acme Quality Screen Enamel will make new screens out of 
the weather-worn ones. 


Write us a postal to-day and we will send you our books, “Home Decorating” 
and “Acme Quality Painting Guide.” 
These will tell you just the Acme Quality 








Finish you want for any surface. They 
are easy to use and give lasting, beautiful 
results. With them we will send the name 
of the nearest Acme dealer. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
& COLOR WORKS 


Keep always on! hand at least a can each of Dept. G, 
a Tae Cee DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


joer and furniture; Acme Quality 
Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles 





Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
Bpoarerk and all similar surfaces;; Acme 
Black Iron el for ranges, stovepipes 





and other metal or wood surface. 5 

es cover many of the “‘touching-up” jobs. oes Neck tite onl neg ~~ 
t upin containers « of f d-piat and up, wi = Mi Birmingham Portland 

friction-top, saplece aoe whi Bt, Louis Fort Worth San Francisco 

easy to open a en a keep the contents Pittsburgh Dallas Los Angeles 

in usable condition. Cincinnati Topeka San Diego 
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The cabin was laid on a foundation of huge granite 
rocks rolled from the hillside. Here the vines and 
flowers began their gay climb. In June the 
cabin is encircled with their bloom 


doors and windows in the confusions of up-to-date 
and down-to-date factory stock. Usually the Girl 
found that the quaintest and most interesting were 
the cheapest. 

Twice fortunate was she, first because her debt 
of $1200 or more did not loom up half so big on the 
horizon of her mind as did the poetry of Andrews 
bay and “The earth expanding right hand and left 
hand, the picture alive, every part in its best light,” 
and second, because the instalment payment plan 
made it possible for her to divide her monthly 
salary with the owner of the land, the lumber firm, 
the furniture dealer and the carpenter. With good 
health and courage as assets anything is possible. 
Being in earnest from tip to toe counts as much in 
cabin-building as it does in getting an education. 

Needless to say there wasn’t much left for winter 
bonnets or girlish frills, both of which were insig- 
nificant when compared in the sunlight with the 
needs of a new-born cabin. Even lunches were 
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From the windows the Girl could see the sleepy calm 
of Andrews bay, the rugged shores of a primeval 
forest and a green-clad island 


cheerfully reduced to a five-cent bar of chocolate 
those days. 

To the honking music of wild geese flying south- 
ward, on the 15th of October—just thirty-two days 
from the purchase date of the bit' of land—the Girl 
moved into the cabin. There was surely a friendly 
welcome in the Spartan simplicity of those four 
walls. “The music of the spheres” was in the air. 

Outside the door was a ditch which was promptly 
called the moat, and over the moat were two great 
planks, confiscated it is feared from the city’s walks, 
which served for the proverbial drawbridge. Be- 
yond the drawbridge with open arms was the cabin 
wilderness. The tawny shades of the wild under- 
growth, the dogwood’s crimson leaves and even 
the scarred old stumps were irresistible. 

The cabin, 14x20, a portion only of the original 
plan, was studded with old-fashioned windows 
facing the‘lake and the mountains on the east, and 
French windows looking to the north and west. 

Wider far than the burlapped wardrobe was the 
built-in bookcase on the shelves of which dear old 
school books neighbored with John Muir’s nature 
studies, Emerson’s Essays, David Starr Jordan’s 
counsels and Edwin Arnold. The corner window- 
seat reduced the need of chairs and invited one to 
sit and get better acquainted with Andrews bay. 

A typical English girl volunteered to play pio- 
neer that first winter at the Girl’s cabin. Fragile 
as a spring trillium, yet with the sterner character- 
istics of the Stoic, she plunged with eagerness into 
the cabin activities. 

That was the severest Seattle winter of twenty 
years. The two girls lugged great wet slabs of bark 
from the adjoining woods for fuel in the range. 
Together they split it in the rain and snow and 
stowed it under the cabin to dry. Together they 
carried water half a block from a neighbor’s tap, 
and when the tap was frozen they gaily carried 
torches and thawed it out. 

Electric lights were yet in “the all encircling good” 
and the twelve country blocks were tramped in 
total darkness. The girls fairly reveled in their 
personal battles with the winter winds and rains 
and snows. It is certain that they earned many 
marks of pioneer distinction by turning somer- 
saults over stumps and stump cavities. 

The first spring at the cabin was a period radiant 
with miracles. The air vibrated with promises 
and every bud added mysteriously to the impor- 
tance of the occasion. There was the silver sheen 
of pussy willows in the wilderness and starry wake- 
robins pushing bravely up through brown leaves, 
all paying interest on the investment. The crim- 
son wild currant flamed on the hillside and clumps 
of the lovely dogwood struggled for supremacy with 
maples and evergreens. 

An old nondescript orchard budded and bloomed 
by the wayside and made the morning hike to the 
car an ecstacy of life. Poetry of spring was in the 
air, and the cabin throbbed with it every hour of the 
twenty-four. The melody of meadow-larks ushered 
in the mornings and the “Angelus Hour” came on 
with twilight carols. Rose-tinted sunrises on Lake 
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Found in Search 
for Lost Torpedo 


Eo pede a years ago I was 
engaged in laying buoys for 
torpedo practice in Long Island 
Sound, when I dropped my 
Elgin watch in sixty feet . of 
water. Some days later a diver, 
while searching for a sunken 
torpedo, picked the watch off 
the sandy bottom. I drained it, 
had it cleaned and oiled and am 
carrying it today—as good as 
ever.” 


(ORIGINAL LETTER ON FILE AT ELGIN 
HEADQUARTERS.) 


This naval officer’s experience 
with Elgin reliability and sturdi- 
ness may give you a suggestion 
for that graduation gift or wed- 
ding present that is coming due 
this summer. 


Elgin Watches represent the 
highest skill in watchmaking. 
They possess heirloom possi- 
bilities and give lifelong service. 


Ask your Jeweler, your Elgineer 


Write for Elgin Wonder Tale 


LORD ELGIN LADY ELGIN 


(Extra thin model) A wide range of prices Booklet, sent free. Send stamped 
ee and addressed envelope for 
B. W. RAYMOND . 
G. M. WHEELER : (R. R. Watch) Elgin Poster Stamps. 


$25 to $50 $35 0 $75 


ELGIN WATCHES 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 
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Thirty-two days from the purchase date of the bit of land the Girl 
moved into the cabin. A corner window-seat 


reduced the need of chairs 


Washington were breakfast preludes and the sun- 
set’s gold and purple shadows on Andrews bay 
colored the dinner hour. 

Golden drops of pitch oozed out of the pine boards 
and looked like honey from the comb. Spider webs 
were spun with lightning speed and the weavers 
were daily comrades. Brown and black cater- 
pillars curled up snug and furry were always sur- 
prises and so was the gray little lizard sunning him- 
self on the walks. 

Like all cabin builders, the Girl was fascinated 
with the countless suggestions of possibilities. 
There was much to be done. Her “castle in Spain” 
had sprung up as if by magic from a world peopled 
with dreams into a world of realities. Thoreau’s 
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“Walden” came just six months too 
late for her to avail herself of his 
rigid system of economy. However, 
she is satisfied that beauty is the 
result of love and effort and not 
necessarily of expense. Cabins like 
Thoreau’s may have infinite charm 
though cheap. Even the pine knots 
overhead were truly significant and 
assumed resemblance to familiar 
characters of history and literature. 
There were James Garfield, Martha 
Washington, Dante with his black 
cowl and Savonarola in the strange 
company of sea-lions and automo- 
biles. Imagination ran riot; the 
prose of office commercialism was 
counterbalanced by the ineffable 
poetry of the cabin. 

Recorded in the cabin’s history are 
three tragedies. Ona summer even- 
ing the Girl found stretched out life- 
less on the Algerian rug a visitor from 
the bird kingdom, a gold and brown 
humming-bird who after his imprisonment had fallen 
asleep. Again she suddenly discovered a wee green 
and orange-bellied frog asleep forever in the toe of 
her tennis shoe. And this year her vacation return 
from Rainier was clouded by finding that a glorious 
yellow butterfly had emerged from the carefully 
guarded cocoon and had beaten his life out trying 
to escape from the glass. 

One of the cabin’s best gifts was solitude. The 
Girl experienced the richness of being alone with 
herself, and it was good. The silent evenings were 
noble offerings. Peace abideth with solitude, and 
all the feverish tension of the city fell away like a 
worn-out garment. The stillness of those summer 
evenings, unbroken save for the friendly exclama- 
tions of the tree-toad making his 








A Sunday-morning search for health and tan and freckles, after a 
week in the feverish tension of the city’s breadwinning tasks 


home under the hollyhocks, seemed 
almost divine to the Girl with tired 
nerves and eyes and brain. 

When June, the loveliest month 
of all the year, came for her fifth 
visit, she found a royal welcome. In 
the miniature wilderness the feathery 
spirea nodded to syringa snow-drifts 
six feet high. The cabin, the color 
of evergreens, was quainter than 
ever and laughed through window- 
boxes and hanging baskets brimming 
over with the scarlet of geraniums, 
the blue of lobelia and the snow- 
white of marguerites. Hollyhocks 
climbing skyward, clumps of Shasta 
daisies, cactus dahlias and delphin- 
iums grew together in close com- 
panionship and were gay with 
health and beauty when June 
arrived. 

Is it needful to ask if the cabin 
dividends have been worth while? 


(Editorial section continued on 
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[* half an hour’s time you can transform 
your porch into a pleasant, mellow-lighted, 
well-ventilated, cool and secluded room; a 
charming reading—dining—living- room—by 
day; a reposeful sleeping-room by night—a 
source of fresh air comfort to every member 
of the family all summer long. You can do this 
at small expense by equipping your porch with 


AEROLUX 


PORCH SHADES 


They let in light and air but keep out the glare 
of the sun. They are attractive in appearance, 
harmoniously colored and ultra-durable. Be- 
cause of the No-Whip attachment (an exclusive 
Aerolux feature) Aerolux Porch Shades can- 
not whip or flap in the wind, a destructive and 
ever-present annoyance with ordinary shades. 


Aerolux Splint Fabric Awnings 


will make your room seven degrees cooler, as they do 
not absorb the heat as does canvas. Like the porch 
shade, they keep out the heat and glare of the sun while 
admitting light and air—indispensable if you appreciate 
summer comfort. Finishedin restful tones that harmonize 

with their surroundings. Multi- 

adjustable — artistic — durable. 


Write today for this in- 
teresting catalog of the 
complete Aerolux line. 


The Aeroshade Co. 


431 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Sleeping Porch Curtains 
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For the * “Young Folks.” 
Who hasn't longed for a cool 


drink “between dances"! With 


THERMOS it is always to be had. 


In fact member of the family at every age 
has need of Thermos, which keeps liquids ice 
cold for three days or steaming hot for 4 hours. 


It is indeed a good servant in the home. 


Originally expensive, the price of Thermos 
makes it now an actual economy. 





Bottles 
J ugs 

arates 
Food Jars 
Lunch Kits 











It is ideal for traveling, automobiling, hunting, 
fishing, yachting, camping and picnicking. 

It is useful in a sick room, nursery, bedroom, 
dining room, library, living room, porch, office 
and factory. 

A Thermos kit for children and “g 

keeps liquids hot in winter =e and ari. 


for day 








Do not accept as truthful representations that 
ng bottlesare TH’ iOS 

ale. For our protection and ours, look for 
ERMOS stamped plainly on the 





a” 


Write for an interesting 
ERMOS. 


book on TH 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


Norwich, Conn. 
New York San Francisco Toronto 








Is it worth while to invest one’s earnings safely 
with good intcrest on the investment? 

Is it worth while to meet the realities of life and 
to make keener one’s sense of appreciation? To 
learn to use one’s hands as well as one’s brain? To 
own the shingles over one’s head plus the conse- 
quent independence? To live in the open where 
pure air is not at a premium, where flowers grow 
and birds sing at sunrise? To own a plot of good 
brown earth and to watch things grow to make 
your world more beautiful? To do things and to 
find out why you want to do them? To have one’s 
interest aroused in the basic sciences of life? To be 
yourself and to live your own life as freely as the 
four winds of heaven? 

If all these things be worth while, then has the 
cabin paid dividends beyond calculation, and with 
the right perspective the dividends will grow with 
the years. 

Suffice it to say for the Girl that she is mighty 
glad she built the cabin, first for its gift to herself 
and second for the inspiration it may possibly give 
other city-bred girls to seek new horizons where 
cabins are to-be built and thus to escape the monot 
ony and hopelessness of the cramped conditions in 
which so many of them exist. Allons! Allons! 

HARRIET GEITHMANN. 


+ 
The House That Grew From a Tent 


VEN as a child I remember longing for a 

home, and when my father gave up the idea 
of building I shall never forget how disappointed 
and crestfallen I was. So after I was grown and 
married and went to housekeeping it was natural 
that my first thoughts were for getting a home of 
my own, though at the time we were living in a 
little Chicago flat with no yard at all. I had never 
been very robust, and my health finally breaking 
down we came to the Southwest to live. 

We rented a four-room cottage on a 66 x 185 
foot lot with trees and shrubbery, and the outdoor 
life soon restored me to 4 normal-condition. Then 
came a ‘visit to California, and O, those beautiful 
bungalows, with their low-spreading roofs, bay 
windows and sun parlors! How I longed to possess 
one! I immediately began to “‘scheme” for the 
carrying-out of my new ambition. 

I studied every bungalow picture and plan that 
I could find in magazines and advertisements, and 
tried to combine them to get the result I thought 
would suit my needs and satisfy my desire. My 
husband, a kind, hard-working man but very pessi- 
mistic, would laugh at my plans and say: ‘Why do 
you waste your time on such foolishness? We'll 
never be able to build a henhouse, much less a 
home like that.” ‘“O yes, we will,” I would reply, 
for I never yet made up my mind to do a thing 
that I did not eventually do it. True, the things 
that I had wanted before were trivial compared 
to this, yet they were large to me at the time, and 
the obstacles in the way sometimes seemed almost 
insurmountable. But way back in my subconscious 
mind the cheering thought would come: “The 
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One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that one- 
fourth of the 9,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System are rural. 

In the days when the telephone was 
merely a “city convenience,” the farms of 
the country were so many separated 
units, far removed from the centers of 
population, and isolated by distance 
and lack of facilities for communication. 

But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it completely 
transformed farm life. It created new 
rural neighborhoods here, there and 
everywhere. 

Stretching to the farthest corners of 
the states, it brought the remotest vil- 
lages and isolated places into direct 
contact with the larger communities. 

Today, the American farmer enjoys 
the same facilities for instant, direct 





One Policy 





Neighborizing the Farmer 


communication as the city dweller. 
Though distances between farms are 
reckoned in miles as the crow flies, the 
telephone brings every one as close as 
next door. Though it be half a day’s 
journey to the village, the farmer is but 
a telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood value, 


the telephone keeps the farmer in touch 
with the city and abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development as 
an essential factor of Universal Service. 
It has co-operated with the farmer to 
achieve this aim. 

The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are post 
offices and includes as many rural 
telephones as there are telephones of 
all kinds in Great Britain, France and 
Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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They’re 
Guaranteed Pure” 


In drug stores or candy shops, where the 
“Necco Agency Sign” is shown, is evidence 
that that merchant knows the value of sup- 
plying his customers with confections of 
guaranteed purity. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
are guaranteed pure. They're made of 
fresh, wholesome ingredients, kept fresh by 
the dust-tight wrapper. 

Necco or Hub Wafers are fine for parties, 
afternoon teas and luncheons. Nine delight- 
ful flavors in each package. 

Your dealer has other Necco Sweets, in- 
cluding Necco Tablets in glass jars and tins, 
plain and assorted flavors. 

Por PerSoape bog Necce Suet. 









It was not a very artistic house, but we did not hav: 
to pay rent. 1 opened a grocery store in one room 


constant dripping of water will wear away the hard 
est stone,” so I would “plug along” and finall) 
my desire would be realized. Why not, then. 
believe that my dream of a bungalow would com: 
true? 

With the idea firmly in view, some months late: 
I attended an auction sale of lots a short distanc: 
outside the city, and secured a lot for $62, payin; 
ten per cent down, balance to be paid monthly 
I knew I would have to save that out of my allow 
ance for household expenses, as my husband woul! 
object to buying it. I took him there occasionall; 
when out for a walk and tried to persuade him tc 
buy a lot there by one our neighbor had, but i: 
was three years before I could get him interested 
When I told him I had owned it for thre 
years he could hardly realize it until we 
reached home and I produced the deed. Later 
I bought a tent-for $34. It was 14x22. We 
boarded it up four feet and screened four feet 











































The same house a few years later, with no Jonger 
any need of the grocery to finance it 
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The only milk you need to use 


Carnation Milk is used in every way that cream or ordi- 
nary raw milk is used. It requires no special preparation 
for use on the table. 

In place of cream, it may be used just as it is poured from the can—or 
better still, empty the can into your cream pitcher. 

For drinking, all that is necessary is to dilute it with pure water. 
Directions are given on the label. 

Cooking experts highly recommend it for cooking and baking, as it 
imparts a rich flavor. 


Carnation Milk 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 


is hermetically sealed and sterilized to protect it from all contamination and 
to retain the original wholesomeness of the rich, fresh milk. 
Carnation Milk is economical because there is less waste—it does not 
spoil as quickly as fresh milk. 

Carnation Milk will give a rich flavor to your cup of coffee; it is delight- 
ful on berries and cereals; it is the most convenient milk (always ready) 
for use in cooking and baking, and is a safe, clean, sweet, pure milk for 
babies and growing children. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 
1503 Stuart Building Seattle, U. S. A. 








Visit the Carnation 





Milk exhibit palace at 
the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition 
at San Francisco—see 
a herd of one hundred 
head of Contented 
Cows and a complete 
condensery in opera- 
tion. Also exhibited 
in the Westfield Di- 
vision in the Palace of 
Pure Foods. Ask for 
Carnation Milk on the 
dining 





If you are not going 
to visit the exposition, 
send today for our new 
booklet, ‘“The Story of 
Carnation Milk,** con- 
taining choice recipes. 
Try a small can for 
your coffee—and a tall 
can for cooking. 


Your grocer is the 
Carnation Milkman 
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Jellies, puddings, frozen 
esserts and salads— 
with or without fresh or 
canned fruits—are most 
popular when made with 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


(It’s Granulated) 
LEMON JELLY (Like Above) 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 1 cup cold 
water 10 minutes and dissolve with 2 cups (1 pint) boiling 
water; add % cup sugarand stir until dissolved and cooled ; 
then acid 42 cup Jemon juice and strain through a cheese 
cloth into moid. Add fresh or canned fruits or fruit juices 
as desired. Serve with or without whipped cream. 


They are appetizing and 
economical. A package of 
Knox Gelatine makes two 


quarts (14 gallon) of jelly. 


The contents of both pack- 
ages are alike, except that the 
Acidulated package contains 
an extra envelope of lemon 
flavoring, saving the cost of 
lemons. 


Send for FREE Recipe Book 


It contains many economical Dessert, Jelly, Salad, Pudding 


and Candy 
Recipes, It is 
free for your 
as name, 
int sample for 
2-cent stamp 
and your gro- 
cer’s name, 


Chas. B, Knox 
Co., 315 Knox 
Ave., Johns- 
town, N. Y. 


Yellow Package Summ Blue Package 
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The front porch was made into a sun parlor 


This we used for a sleeping tent, but before th: 
summer was over a windstorm tore the roof.in th: 
center and the whole thing tumbled down on m) 
bed, so I had all the tent I wanted. Then we ha: 
a strong framework with a shingled roof put on i! 
and sealed one room 14x14 and the other 8x14 
screened with a drop curtain. After two years w: 
put rustic siding on and a lean-to kitchen and back 
porch. 

It was a long walk for my husband to have to 
take night and morning. To help out,I started a 
little grocery store in one room; then, being crowded, 
added another 14x14 room at the east side of the 
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Brackets were put over the doors to train vines upon 
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esinol Scap 


Fe helps keep the skin 
: » fresh and youthful 









If you want a clear, fresh, youthful com- 
plexion, use Resinol Soap at least once a day. Resinol Soap 
Work a warm, creamy lather of it well into _ isnotartificially 
the pores, then rinse the face with plenty of colored, itsrich _ 
cold water. It does not take many days of such brows Being extizely due to 
. . 3 y day the Resinol medication it 

regular care with Resinol Soap to show an _ contains. Twenty-fivecents 
improvement, because the Resinol medication pid len -spepenales 
soothes and refreshes the skin, while the pure, room poo trial cake, ‘write 
alkali-free soap is clansing it. Resinol Soap is Dept. tog ane nary § Balti- 
4 ® ® more. . esino. Oap 1s 

Seaae as a shampoo, keeping the hair live, eupecully suited to baby's 
ick and lustrous. tender, easily irritated skin. 
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Are the only 


ones made 


having the Entire Ice Cham- 
ber of one piece of Genuine 
Solid Porcelain Ware over an 
inch thick without joints, 
cracks or troublesome drain 
pipes. Each food compart- 
ment too is One Piece of solid 
porcelain,not enamelon metal 
but Real Porcelain Ware. 
Guaranteed not to crack or break. 


Five inch thick walls save much 
ice. Thecirculation is right. 


BEAVER 
g REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. 








MAKE $5 TO $20 WEEKLY 
Grow Mushrooms in Spare Times 


Spawn now produced by scientific methods. Makes crops certain. 
Anyone, anywhere, can now grow mushrooms—at home, in cellar, 
barns, sheds, etc. No experience necessary. I tell you how to grow, 
sell, etc. Good prices, saarket unlimited. Bd) md do pl 

20 years experience. Used in State Agricul- 
tural colleges. Information free. A remark- 
able opportunity to increase your income. 

Address 


A. V. Jackson, Falmouth Mushroom Cellars, lac. 
398 Gilford St., Falmouth, Mass. 
Only scientific mushroom farm in U nited States 











lean-to kitchen with the same flat roof continued 
from it and a large porch in front of the new room, 
but with no roof over it. It was nct a very artistic 
looking house, but still it was a home, and I thought 
a means to an end as we did not have to pay rent. 
Later I began to plan to have a roof put over the 
whole thing, including the large front porch, and 
to make the latter into a sun parlor, and put a 
large bay window at the southwest corner of the 
front room, the one now used for the store. I knew 
it would take some time to overcome my husband’s 
objections to adding any more to it, so began by 
saying how I would have it when I gave up the 
store. I had anticipated a long hard struggle, but 
met with a resistance that I had not dreamed of, 
so finally had to resort to all kinds of strategy. 
In the meantime the roof began to leak. That was 
the opening for me to insert my wedge, so I said I 
was tired of having to carry an umbrella around 
in the house when it rained, and since we had to put 
a new roof on part of it we might just as well put 
it over the whole place and have it more respectable- 
looking, and the other part would soon be needing 
a roof anyway. I found a contractor who gave me 
an estimate of $175 for putting in the bay window 
and the roof on. I supposed he knew what he was 
talking about, so I told my husband he would put 
the roof on for that. I did not dare tell him about 
the window. I had arranged with a banker to get 
$175 by putting the deed in escrow and giving our 
personal note, but when it came to getting my 
husband’s signature I all but failed and finally had 
to shed some crocodile tears to win my point, and 
then at the cost of a sullen rage which worried me 
not a little. But I knew in the end he would enjoy 
the remodeling as much as I. 

The next morning the lumber came and the car- 
penters went to work. I think I must have been the 
happiest person in town. I had the men leave the 
cutting of the window until they were well along 
with the roof, then had them plan to start on the 
window early one morning so they would have it 
cut out and framed up by night before my husband 
returned from his work, for I contemplated a great 
domestic storm, but fortunately the change was so 
pleasing that he was only able to ejaculate, “What 
next will you be doing?” 

But all was not to be smooth sailing, for by the 
fifth night when I gave a check to pay the men I 
had overdrawn $11, and the roof was not half on, 
and the gable ends were open and no shingles to 
finish with. For awhile I was nonplussed and the 
little demon Fear had me in his clutches, but J. soon 
rallied and said there must be a way out. I had 
saved $75 that my husband knew nothing of which 
I had intended for the windows for my sun parlor 
and for extras to make the necessary changes such 
as cutting an arch and painting. I went to the 
lumber yard and explained my predicament and 
the man kindly agreed to let me have the material 
needed to finish my house, for which I shall always 
feel I owe a debt of gratitude. Even to the con- 
tractor who left me in such straits I feel grateful, 
for had it not been for his bunglirig figures I would 
not have got started on the roof. I worked with the 
man that finished, and one morning I planed a 
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WHILE 
ka YOU SLEEP 


B. & P. ctFrowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow's feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harm easy 
to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
between the eyes. Avadicators for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c , 500. and $1.00 boxes, including a book- 
let ‘Dressing Table Hints’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If dealer cannot supply you, sent direct, postpaid, 
en receipt of price. 

B. & P. Co., (Two Women) 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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This Newest 


Vacuum Sweeper 


isa BISSELL 


This will be all the recommendation needed by the 
hundreds of thousands of women who use the Bissell’s 
Carpet Sweeper—the women who have been asking our 
company to make them a BISSELL’S Vacuum Sweeper. 

The exclusive features and conveniences embodied in 
this new BISSZLL’S are especially appreciated. Ask your 
dealer to show you how the dust receptacle comes out with 
the nozzle in one piece, making emptying sanitary and 
easy. This is but one of the advantages that characterize 
the Bissell’s. You won’t findit on other machines. 

Prices, deDending on locality, are $7.50 to $10.50 for 
the Vacuum “Cleaner” (without brush) and $9.00 to 
$12.00 for the Vacuum “Sweeper” (with brush). Carpet 
sweepers $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 

The complete BISSELL’S line will be found on sale at 
dealers everywhere. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest Exclusive mmeneiampensirans « of t Compet 





Harmiess and Positive. SO PAILT eyo Your reduction is assured—reduce 
1870 Broadway, 


to stay. One month's treatment, $540. Mail, a ee, 
Rew York, A PERMANENT KEL) cron GU AMANTEED. 

**The cure is positive and permanent,"’—N. Y. Here Ud, July 9, 1893, 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gls is the recognized authority”—N. Y. World, 








Block VULCAN” INK PENCILS 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
imk pencils at muderate 

prices. 


FREE —iberal supply of ink with 
retail orders. Agents Wanted. Big Profits, 
4.8. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 











4x4x20 foot in order for him to make a bracket over 
the door for vines, made a built-in book-case and 
window-seat, and at last. I have my bungalow, 
quite cozy and, considering its growth from a 
humble tent, it is very interesting to me. 

My husband has forgiven me for all my secret 
endeavors to make myself and, incidentally, him- 
self happy and comfortable, and peace reigns in our 
hard-won little home. 

LetHa Francis CHANDLER. 


ao 


% 
My Luck With Pansies 


NLY a tiny space was mine in the back yard 

for growing flowers. I had always adored 
pansies and so concluded to put all my effort into 
their cultivation. I think that for a small home 
garden no flower quite repays as do these varied, 
bright, smiling little faces if properly cultivated. 

My success was the result of previous experi- 
menting. This is my method: I bought several 
packages of seeds and mixed them, for I like to see 
things growing as if they just grew, instead of hav- 
ing been planted. The seedsmen are expert im- 
provers of plant life, so I bought their best of these 
sorts: the mammoth butterfly, frilled, and the 
violas or tufted pansies, the flowers of which are 
small but the plant is most prolific. Again, I 
should keep the sorts. separate and plant in sec- 
tions, for the reason that if one wishes a bouquet 
of the butterfly sort it would save trouble selecting 
them. 

I prepared a rich soil in boxes—leaf mold and 
light soil. After this was packed and well dampened 
I scattered the seeds, covering them lightly with 
some of the dry soil and mold, smoothing it gently. 
This I did before the days grew cold in the fall. 
I placed my seed boxes on the ground on the east 
side of the house and they were in the sunshine a 
good half of every day that the sun shone. I bent 
old pieces of linoleum which I placed over the 
boxes for protection on unusually cold nights or 
during hard rainy spells. 

At this same time I prepared the ground for the 
plants. My plot was about ten-by-twenty feet 
and the sun shone on it all day long. Pansies thrive 
best in an open space. I dug out the soil to a depth 
of eighteen inches, leaving two ridges through the 
center to walk upon—the space across would have 
been impossible to reach to attend to the plants 
and pluck the blossoms. I then put in eight inches 
of weli-rotted manure mixed with some of the soil, 
covering on this four inches of leaf mold, fine sand 
and soil. Pansies love much richness, Drain pipes 
were put through the lower sides of the plot so that 
water might not stand there deeper than one-half 
inch. In this way the nutriment was retained; at 
the same time the plants would not soak in a deep 
puddle, which would have occurred otherwise 
during the rainy season, for remember, my flower 
bed was about six inches below the level of the sur- 
rounding ground, After the rains ceased I removed 
the pipes and stopped the holes where they had been. 
When I sprinkled the plants then, always at night, 
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A Wonderful Range 


A Woman can’t help wanting a new plain Cabinet Glenwood; it 
is sosmooth and easy to clean, no filigree or fussy ornamentation, 
just the natural black iron finish.—‘‘The Mission Idea’’ applied 
to a range. The broad, square oven is very roomy. 


The improved baking damper, heat 

indicator, revolving grate and roller 

bearing ash pan make it the most 

wonderful Cooking Machine ever de- 

— to make housekeeping drudg- 

ess. 

The Gas Range Attachment, bakes, 

cooks and broils to perfection and 

can be used with the coal range to 
double baking capacity. 
es Ranges 
are handsome, convenient 
and wonderful bakers. For Coal or Wood. 
Sooner or Later you’ll have one, now if you knew 
what it would save. Write today for free booklet. 


Glenwood 


For Coal, Wood or Gas. The Range that “Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Write for free booklet 60 of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., A big display of Glenwoods at both 
Taunton, Mass. If interested in a separate Gas Range ask for booklet 90. San Francisco and San Diego Expositions. 


APR or 














TRY THIS DELICIOUS RECIPE for HAMBURG STEAK with CREAM GRAVY 
Put 1 Ib. round steak through food chopper with 4 tablespoons suet. 
Add \% cup chopped onion, % table- a 
spoon LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, salt and 
pepper to taste. Mold into cakes, 
roll in bread crumbs and 
broil in greased broiler. 
Serve on hot platter 
with creamy gravy. 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. 
LEA & PERRINS, 251 West St., N. Y. 

















CONGRESS BICYCLE 


GOLD ENGES CLUB INDEXES 


PLAYING CARDS caro GAMEs PLAYING CARDS 


ateh alse) omaeer-ha> 5 


For Social Play “Qian For General Play 
Use the latest art backe at In all languages “Bicycle” 
our next party. Two new designs means geod, nexpensive play- 
esued every sixty days, ae ing cards. sed by all nations. 
Finish Club Indexes YEARL’ Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


9] THE U.S, PLAYING CARD CO.CINCINNATI,U. S.A. 1310 
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Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years ~~ have dearer ne” nga their instruments 
with ona such 
and with pes ge skill, that the Wace? Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 
Delivered in your home free of charge. Old 
tustruments taken as partial payment in ex- 
change. Time payments accepted. Lf inter- 





ested, send for atalogues tcday, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
Boston, Mass. 










































\ =F SKAT SOAP on every 
washstand, to remove dirt, 

grime, grease from the hands, 

leaving them white and soft. 

Can’t harm the tenderest skin. 
The trade supplied by 


J.W.LEAVITT & CO.,San Francisco, Cal. 
BALLOU & WRIGHT, Portland, Oregon 




































“TREAT YOUR HANDS BIGHT” 
Keep them soft and clean when doing housework, USE 


KLAUSEN’S E-Z KLEAN KLOTH 


A glove and dust cloth all in one. Softer than 
Nothing like it for cleaning glass, pianos, 
8, furniture, silverware, anything. Will 
not shrink or harden when washed. Postpaid, 25c. 
Canada, 35c. 


tw. oh Bow Yor vw AGENTS WANTED 
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I could leave quite a puddle there to sink away. 
After the days were quite warm near summer [ 
found that if the ground was made too moist at 
night there was a tendency to be so much evapora- 
tion between the plants that they would scald. 
If the top layer of soil is of a quality which does 
not bake it will not matter if it becomes quite dry 
before the plants are sprinkled at night, for the 
roots run down quite deep and feed them and water 
them; even if the plants are somewhat wilted and 
dejected about noon on the warm days, toward 
night they usually come up well even before they 
are watered. As soon as my plants were large 
enough I moved them from their boxes to their 
permanent home, planting them fourteen inches 
apart; when they were mature the ground was ob- 
scured by them. For some time the plants stood 
there apparently just existing—not one died. 
Then—of a sudden, how they did grow! They had 
apparently been busy putting down good founda- 
tions in the form of roots. Such a wealth of flowers! 
All colors, sizes, shapes, complexions—and ex- 
pressions! I used to sit in the shade and look at 
them. I saw La petit Natalie, Sefiorita Carmelita, 
the cross old duenna brown and wrinkled just |e- 
hind her, the Sister all in white, the stately Sara 
in royal velvet—indeed, my imagination would 
quite run away with me. I plucked a large tin pan 
full of flowers every day for a long, long time: I 
was careful to pinch off the stems close to the 
plants. My neighbors would run for vases when 
they saw me coming those days. I sent flowers to 
any one I heard of who was to be married or buried 
or to those who were able to enjoy them fully. The 
children sold many bouquets of the long-stemmed 
ones in town. They had a number of orders going 
for clusters in separate “shades. I found the most 
pleasing way to arrange the short-stemmed ones 
was to scatter grass or clover clipping in large dishes 
of water, then amuse myself sticking the stems in 
between in this artificial grass plot. The effect 
was especially charming when the grass was tumbled 
in so that it showed between the flowers. Some of 
my pansies I know were three inches across, and the 
stems were frequently six inches long. These of 
course were the variety that is supposed to be large. 

Sometime I shall have another pansy bed; then 
I should like to buy packages of the large varieties 
in separate colors and plant separately. I would 
not choose the very dark shades, excepting black— 
a few of these. The black and very dark flowers 
are pleasing when mixed occasionally with lighter 
flowers; then they give the same distinctive touch 
to a bouquet that a bit of dark or black velvet gives 
to my lady’s toilette. A cluster of the very dark 
flowers, the bronzy, black and dull reds, are pretty, 
however, just as a bunch of dark autumn leaves is 
pretty when the sun shines upon them. One must 
have a good light and study them; few treat a 
bouquet with that much consideration. 

One might plant pansy seeds earlier, having them 
ready to transplant in the fall, thus having a much 
longer time to enjoy the flowers. The seed boxes 
should have plenty of sunshine, for if they are in a 
cool clammy atmosphere there seems to be a germ 
in the mold which naturally forms under poor con- 
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for every woman who wears these 
smart trim fitting stockings that are so 
smooth and so perfectly shaped. 


om (Oe ee ee 


SHIONED HOS 


are made on patented machines which knit-in a wash-proof 
and wear-proof shape, without seams. 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized—25ce 35c¢ 50c 75c 
Ask your dealer for them. Booklet sent upon request. 


BURSON KNITTING Co. 
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| 3 Summer Street Rockford, Ill. 
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She Has 
A Lovely 
Youthful 
Complexion 


_ You, too, may have an equally attrac- 
Greer. It is really not hard to 
attain. you have never used Carmen 
Powder, try it; you will most certainly 
be delightfully pleased with the effect pro- 
duced on your own complexion. 


CARMEN 


Complexion Powder 


This , distinctly different 
of women noted 











































Rats, 
Mice, Roaches 


—exterminated in one night. No 
mixing, no muss, no trouble with Rat 
Bis-Kit Poison. Place a little of either 
kind wherever these pests annoy you. They 
quickly seek it, eat it, die outdoors, hunting 
water. Results guaranteed or money refunded. 


Rat Bis-Kit Poison 


. 7. 
Biscuit or Paste 
Biscuits (for rats and mice) 15c and 25c packages. Paste (for 
roaches, waterbugs, rats and mice) l5c, 25c, and $1.00 
tubes. Keeps indefinitely. Atany ,,. 
druggist or direct from us prepaid. 













Hundreds of City Hospitals and Public Schools 
discarded feather dusters because they scatter Guist and 
germs. should you not dust the easy, sanitary, right 
way, too—the dustless 3-i way? 
= Put a little eae! od ona lene of cioves cloth. dee 
our mantel, buffet,piano,dining table, any varni 

oe caneatal surface. Every single atom of dust collects 
on the cheese cloth. None can fly around. 

3-in-One is absolutely free from grease or acid. 
Positively will not leave any residue on furniture to rub 
off and injure the most delicate dress fabric. Will not dis- 
color or stain the finest wood work. 

3-in-One is the all-around Household oil. Lubricates 
perfectly locks, clocks, sewing machines, and everything 
that needs oiling. Cleans and polishes furniture and fix- 
tures in the most satisfactory way. Prevents rust on all 
metal surfaces, indoors and out. 


Free Oil For You. i'futisana the fr diction 
ary thatis so helpful to housekeepers. Get both now! 


Sold at all good stores in 3 size bottles—10c—25c—and 
new size \ pint for }¢ dollar. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 AUH. Broadway NEW YORK | 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 


““Artbronz’’ Products 
a Foo name Reet attny Tho egos! 
of cast bronze in a and 
darahility— at one-tenth the pri 


Book Rocks —Boudoir eg. 
Ash Trays—Paper ——— 






















































Prices ranging from 5.08 Soap 

Sold bythe best dealers Thrower 
None genuine oS gs No. 1043 
this name “Artbronz” Height !7ia. 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 























Reversible-Sanitary Cool Water Bags 
Detachable Spout 


The latest approved type of cleanable 
construction is made with @ spring wire 


thorough cleaning. 
Sraneee Vines Hose ave mete es 
wi 
that will old water end heey col 
for several tay wttnowt refilling, 
fe Sherardized to Fda 
rust. Hf yous dealer does aot handle thew, wool chipty naseslo pant teepela. 
Meguies Beg Shape or Autw Biyle. 


Pace bie 43 ri OS 1S or es 


SWANSON & }©9., 7041 Yale Ave. H. P., Chicago 
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ditions and which destroys the tiny plants as soon 


"as they get well into the world. -Ivam* sure my 


method of growing pansies would apply anywhere 
through the central or southern parts of California. 

Another interesting and easily grown plant is 
the cyclamen. One can usually get well matured 
plants for twenty-five cents each. When the soil 
is prepared about as I prepared mine for pansies 
under the eaves on the east sidé of the house they 
will thrive splendidly or out‘in the open ground. 
Ordinary, frost does not. hurt'them; although from 
all appearances they*are black. and “done-for,” 
they will come out allright. They will give a pro- 
fusion’ of lilies from the middle of February till 
summer. The same “human” atmosphere is p.s- 
sessed by them, to my sensés, that hovers around 
the pansies. They are human, but how much more 
perfect than the human! . 
Ciara H. SMALLWOOD 


ot 
The Country Girl's Creed 


BELIEVE the country is the best place to live 

because I am finding in it so much that is true 
and honest and pure and lovely. I have found the 
violets under the apple trees in our orchard and 
have seen the black-eyed Susans by the road on 
the way to school. I have heard the Bob White 
calling to his mate across the wheat field. I have 
felt the joy of the growing things. And so I have 
been learning from the richness of life around me. 

I believe in the kind of farming which keeps the 
land fertile for the children of the future; in good 
citizenship that grows out of everyday friendliness 
with neighbors; in the power of kind words and 
sympithy; in good times which leave me better 
and stronger, and in living from sun-up to sun- 
down in such a way that my life may bring the 
very gladness and freedom of God’s out-of-doors 
to the people whom I meet. 

I believe in the great opportunity which the 
country gives for the making of real homes. I 
believe there is joy in doing the everyday tasks 
well. And, sometimes, I dream of a time when I 
shall find my chance for service and happiness in 
a home of my own by a country road—a home that 
will help all who pass that way, and will have a 
part in making all the country life of the future as 
complete and satisfying as I know in my country- 
loving heart it is possible for it to become. 

Jessre Fretp and Rxeopa McCuLtocn# in 
“The Dawn,” published semi-annually 
by the students of Esparto Union High 
School, Yolo county, California. 
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T° be had at every 
good place where 


accommodation is 
made for travellers. 


Roc 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 


Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 


From the famous 
White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis, 


‘\ Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y. 








The triangular fastening of Peet Hooks 

and Eyes permits no slipping from 

place. Easy to sew on and on tostay. . 
Peet Hooks and Eyes lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seams, 
On the skirt-placket, where the invisible quality is most to be 
desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, safe and sure 
closing. You never have to wonder about them. They are time- 

Savers, Worry-savets, money-savers, 

The name “Peet's” is on envelope. [¥@\W@) 

Invisible Eyes, 5c. Hooks and Eyes, } 

10c. It’s in the triangle. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SEXOLOGY 








by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 











Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Nave. 
Knowledge a father Should Have. 
Knowledge a father Should impart to His Sen. 
inowledge a Y Womae Should lave as 
Rv oan Mie Sal ar ; 
volume a Mother Should b 
Mila one vem’, nowadge © Mother Shooid lmport to Wer Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid edical a Wile Nave. 





Write for ‘Other People's Opinions" and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB, CO,, 767 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA,, PA, 











PATENTS SECURED OR FRE Pree reportasto 


RETURNED Patentability 
Illustrated Guide Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent FREK, 
WANTED NEW IDEAS, Send for our list af Patent Nuyers, 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 751 Ninth, WASHINGTON, D, C, 





“GILT EDGE” 


The only black dressing for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
positively contains OIL. 

LARGEST QUANTITY. 
FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
saves time, labor and brushes, as 
it Shines without brushing. 
Sponge in every bottle so 
Always Ready for Use. 25c. 





Black combination for gentlemen 
who take pride in having their 
shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth. 
10c. and 25c. 


“Oil Paste’ Polish 


Blacks, Polishes and Pre- 
serves. Large tin boxes with 
easy cover remover attached. 
Also Tan Oil Paste, same 
size box, each 10c. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


Wyiittemore's 


Shoe Polishes 












Gory dance ! Without 
perspiration annoyance! 2 


Your new spring gowns kept unstained, fresh 
and dainty! 


Your gloves, too, kept free from stains and 
stiffness! 

How? With QOdo-ro-no! Two applications a week 
correct the wnaturad profuse perspiration of armpits, feet 
and hands— 
keep the parts naturally dry, dainty and 
odorless and make «l essshields unnecessary. 
Unscented, Harmless. 

Men, too, use Odo-ro-ne for hands, feet 
and neck and are enthusiastic about it, 
Write for sample. Send 6c and your dealer's 
name for sample bottle and booklet on the 
cause of excessive perspiration and how to 
correct it, 

Address, The Odo ro-no Co., 
501 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


DQ-RO 


THE TOILET WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


Se, S0c, and $1 at all drug and department stores, or direct 
rom us prepaid 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS HIGHWAY 


A Terse Description of the Summer Motor Route Across the 
Inland Empire to the Pacific 


By R. S. PHILIPPS 


IHERE are three mountain chains in the path 

of the eastern resident who essays to visit 
the Pacific Coast in 1915 by driving his automobile 
over the northern route—‘The National Parks 
Highway,” it is now called. By grace, however, 
of high-pressure activity on the part of good roads 
associations and county and state officials in Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington, these three ranges 
have had the curse taken off them by the building 
of highly satisfactory highways, and thus have 
been converted from ugly barriers into scenic 
attractions of great drawing power. No matter 
how diffident the tourist may be as to his car’s 
hill-climbing capacities, he need no longer pick 
out flat and uninteresting prairie country to travel 
over. Perhaps one tiny bit of statistics may be 
permitted at this point to support the preceding 
statement. From western Montana through 


Spokane and on to the Coast, although the Bitter 
Root mountains, the Rockies and the Cascades 
are crossed, there is nowhere a grade greater than 
five per cent. 

Of course, a trip to the coast by the northern 
route does not begin in Montana. Several hun- 
dred miles of prairie land in Minnesota and North 
Dakota have also to be covered. At Livingston, 
however, the motorist reaches the threshold of 
Yellowstone National Park, the first of the three 
great natural playgrounds that give the route 
its designation of “National Parks Highway.” 
ARE MOTORISTS PART OF THE “PEOPLE?” 

From Livingston an excellent road leads fifty- 
three miles up the Yellowstone river, with its fre- 


quent narrow gorges, to Gardiner at the north 
entrance to the Yellowstone. On the stone arch 
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ROUTE OF NATIONAL PARKS HIGHWAY 


This northern 
National Parks. It traverses the most pictu 


nd Tacoma with the Pacific H 


Seattle a: way 


most of the transcontinental motor routes gives access to Yellowstone, Glacier and Mount Rainier 

ue somone of Montana, Idaho and Washington, connecting at 
m $ 

the route this spring is open early in May, six weeks before the usual time 


Columbia to San Diego. Owing to scant snowfall 
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In the fact that the Hupmobile costs less to run lies 
ano! of its big attractions. 

Its first cost is reasonable, too. 

Because it is low enough to put the H obile within 
cones af bn New ia faleion “ Séqeuider-cuming 
acar. 

At the same time high enough to insure the quality that 

Hups nagoy in commission, and cuts repair 
costs right down to the bone. That, mark you, is real 
economy. 

No layups for repairs or serious adjustments—no bi 
frequent repair bi ~, far more in a year 
nS mileage on gasoline, oil tires alone. 

. however, includes both. 

Owne rt that th 18 mil allon of 
geecline; and it ie no unusual thing for the! Hupmobile 
to do better than 250 miles on a quart of 





Five-Passenger Touring Car and Roadster - - $i 


The Real _ alll of 
Owning a Hupmobile 


The car's economy of tires, and long tire tollengss have 
made it famous all over the country. 

On_top of that, factory records which cover all the 
Hupmobiles built, show the cost of repair norte to be 
less than 4 cent per car mile, on the basis of 8000 
miles per year—a fair average. 

Garaged at home, the Hupmobile can easily be cared 
for, and kept in tip-top = ape, by your own son. 

He'll be proud and glad to do it, and to drive for the 
family on all occasions. 

The dealer will give you the names of Hupmobile 
owners whom you can ask about the car. 


They will tell you of its y, its st 
wonderful service. 


Write for the 1915 Year Book, and have the local dealer 
show you the latest and best of all Hupmobiles. 


diness, its 





200 
1225 


Seven-Passenger Touring - att ae 
Five-Passenger highly OG SEE Tea ae laa eae 1365 
Coupe- = e cee a 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Western end of the 
great colennade 
surrounding the 

of Fine Aris, 
with lagoon in 
Soreground. 


Greer-Robbins Co., 1152 So. Flower St. 
Loe Angel Cal. 









Linz & Sanborn, 1228 Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Send 1915 Year Book to 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


In Montana a great deal of work has been done on the National Parks Highway in the last two years. 
The 


road across the backbone of the Rockies is a sample of the best type 


of mountain highway. 


The four mountain ranges traversed by the highway can be negotiated by every car 


over the entrance to the park is inscribed “For the 
Benefit of the People,” but evidently “People” 
does not include automobile tourists, for motor 
cars are not allowed to enter. 

Starting west from Livingston, there is a short 
fun over good roads to Bozeman, where the tourist 
enters the Gallatin valley, a well-settled and fertile 
farming district. There are garages and hotels 
at both Livingston and Bozeman. West of Boze- 
man, at Three Forks, the tourist will note where 
the Gallatin, Madison and Jefferson rivers unite 
to form the Missouri. 

Just east of Butte, the continental divide of the 
Rockies is crossed through Pipestone Pass, at an 
elevation of 6,950 feet above sea-level. There is 
now an excellent road through this pass, which 
was built a few years ago by a Butte banker and 
automobilist at his own expense. After a visit to 
the copper mines in Butte, and to the Washoe 
smelter at Anaconda, the largest in the world, the 


traveler proceeds by way of Deer Lodge and the 


canyon of Hell Gate river to Missoula. It is advis- 
able to spend a day for a run over good roads down 
the Bitter Root valley, famous for its cherries, 
apples and other fruit. All the way through the 
Rockies are many supply points, part of the Pipe- 
stone pass construction being a hotel and store at 





the summit of the divide. The run from Butte to 
Anaconda is over graded and graveled roads. 


FOUR NEW ROADS IN TWO YEARS 


Where in 1912 no feasible route connected west 
from Missoula across the Bitter Root range of 
mountains to Idaho, local good roads work and the 
campaign of the American Automobile Association 
have resulted in the opening of at least four routes. 
They are: 

The direct route via St. Regis to Wallace, Idaho. 

The Thompson Falls-Murray route to Wallace. 

The Thompson Falls-Sandpoint route to Spokane. 

The Flathead Lake-Kalispell (with connection to 
Glacier National Park)—Libby-Sandpoint route 
to Spokane. 

Of these the Missoula-St. Regis-Wallace-Coeur 
d’Alene-Spokane route is the shortest. It traverses 
the Coeur d’Alene lead and silver mining district, 
as does also the Missoula-Ravalli-Thompson Falls- 
Murray-Wallace-Spokane route. The latter com- 


 petes with the Thompson Falls-Sandpoint-Spokane 


route in offering excellent fishing and hunting. The 
longest of all four routes, the Missoula-Kalispell- 
Bonners Ferry-Sandpoint-Spokane route, traverses 
the Flathead Indian reservation, dotted with In- 
dian tepees, and has a connection to Glacier Nation- 
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“These long, tough studs 














Copyright 1914, 
by the Republic 
Rubber Co. 


are scientifically correct” 
—says Old Man Mileage 


“The principles governing the construction 
of the Republic Staggard Tread are based on 
study of road surfaces, on analysis of skidding 
dangers, on real knowledge of conditions that 
beset tires. 

Ri irst bs *. the studs pre, docigned bg the od in 
a longitudinal position, which insures a firm grip and pre- 
vents skidding and side-slipping. 4 

“Second, they are ‘staggered,’ each row overlapping the 
other on the road, aalen perfect traction and Spee, 
even running surface. 


“Third, they are rounded at the ends, and therefore will 
not catch nails and other sharp objects. 


“Fourth, they have a filleted base and are set far enough 
apart to prevent trapping of sand and grit. 

“Fifth, they are set in six rows, thus distributing the 
strain over the largest possible area. 

“Add to these five points of superior tread construction 
the highest quality of material and workmanship obtain- 
able, and you have in Republic Staggard Tread hires the 
world’s greatest non-skid mileage maker, the original, 
effective non-skid tire, that costs more to buy than many, 
but less to use than any.” 

Try a “find out” tire today. Write for “Old Man Mileage 
—His Book,” which contains facts of vital interest to every 
tire buyer. 


The Republic Rubber Co. of California 
Factories, Youngstown, O. 


REPUBLIC 


San Francisco Los Angie 
295 Golden Gate Ave. 1227 South Olive St. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 
700 East Pike St. 71 Broa 


PLAIN, “WM" 


AND S7;AgGaRp TREADS 


TRADE MARK 
uU 


REGISTERS 
S. PATENT OFFIC 
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THE ROADS SPOKANE HAS BUILT 
Spokane, the attractive capital of the Inland Empire, has splendid streets and hundreds of miles of smooth 
roads in its environs. Its famous Apple Way is a portion of the National Parks route lined on 
either side with fruit trees. From Spokane a dozen interesting side trips can be made 


al park. From Kalispell a good road leads along 
the gorges of the Flathead river to the foot of Lake 
McDonald in Glacier National park. The govern- 
ment charges autoists a fee of one dollar for the 
privilege of viewing the park scenery from this 
point of vantage. A graded, graveled road takes 
the traveler across the summit of the Bitter Roots. 

All of the towns mentioned in the list of routes 
from Missoula west have adequate accommoda- 
tions for the tourist, and there are no very long 
stretches without supply points. From Wallace, 
Idaho, in the center of the Coeur d’Alene mining 
district, the tourist descends to the productive 
Spokane valley through Fourth of July canyon 
and along the shores of Coeur d’Alene lake to the 
city of Coeur d’Alene. 


IN THE HEART OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 


It is a short and easy ride from Coeur ‘d’Alene 
through the Spokane valley to Spokane over the 
“Apple Way,” a costly highway named from the rows 
of apple trees that line it. Spokane, the principal 
city of what is known as the Inland Empire of. the 
Pacific Northwest, is the largest city between 
Minneapolis and the Coast, and provides an attrac- 
tive stopover point for cross-continent automobile 
tourists. 





West of Spokane there are macadam roads for 
fifty miles. Through Grand Coulee and Moses 
Coulee, a highly interesting geological formation, 
there is a good road to Waterville, entering the 
valley of the Columbia river through Corbaley 
canyon. Through Wenatchee, located in.one of 
the country’s best known fruit districts, the route 
leads up the Wenatchee river and Peshastin creek by 
way of Blewett Pass over the Wenatcheé mountains. 

Emerging from the pass, the traveling is good 
in the valley of the Yakima river through Cle 
Elum and excellent through Easton to Lake Kee- 
chelus. There is a new state road along the east 
side of the lake, disposing of the former necessity 
for ferrying. 


CATCHING UP WITH A LATE START 


From the north end of Lake Keechelus begins 
the ascent of Snoqualmie Pass through the Cascade 
range. The route crosses at an elevation of 3,127 
feet, and traverses a primeval forest, where tower- 
ing pines shut out every ray of sunlight. The road 
through Snoqualmie Pass is one of the roughest 
on the whole route, but has been greatly improved 
in recent years and is undergoing further improve- 
ments this spring. From the foot of the pass to 
Seattle all are good roads. 
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Impossible? Yes, but this is what springs 
Try to do! 


There is nothing gentle about a spring. When a jolt compresses it, a 
spring’s only impulse is to whip every one out of the car as quickly as 
possible. A spring saves you from actual bumps, but not from being 
thrown about and not from vibrations—and vibrations are harder on 
your body even than bumps. 


"Tfariford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Soothes the Angry Spring 


Stretcharubber band, Letitsnap back. That’s 
the way an uncontrolled spring works. Stretch it 
again and ease it back gently—that’s the way a 
Hartford Shock Absorber makes a spring work. 


The Hartford reduces spring-action to long un- 


dulating waves of motion—free from recoil, 
shock or vibration—even' on the roughest roads. 


It makes motoring really comfortable. It pre- 
vents accidents by keeping the wheels on the 
road. It adds years to the life of machinery and 
cuts down repairs and tire bills. 


Let us send you a book which will tell you why 
the Hartford Shock Absorber is standard equip- 
ment on so many prominent cars and why 95% 
of the racing drivers use it. The book is free. 


Automobile 
Manufacturers 
are now using 
the finest 
springs that 
can be made. 
If you want 
more comfort, 
you must use 
Hartford Shock 
Absorbers. 


Hartford Suspension Company £1. watrom, Presites 


Executive Office and Works, 171 Morgan St. 
Jersey City, N. J 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS : 
CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Los Aaaes 
Oakland Spekae 


*Formerly Truffault-Hartford 
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Garageman: ‘“‘Ask any. auto manu- 
facturer; which oil gives most mileage, 
least carbon and longest service for 
the money. | He'll say HAVOLINE.” 

- Motorist: “‘Will it suit my make of 

'. car?” 

, Garageman: “Yes. There are various 
grades that meet the needs of every 
make of car. HAVOLINE OIL is 
made from the cream of the crude.” 


Go to the nearest garage or 
store selling auto supplies 
and insist on the blue-and- 
white can with the inner seal. 
The Havoline lubrication 
booklet free on request. 
Write to 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place Dept. S New York 
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You have a high by ay or trolling speed, 
a slow reverse or fast reverse, or yon 
can bring your boat to @ standstil 


without stopping 
Speed 
pees 


nor altering its normal opset 
sbutton. Has magneto in Spon 

Pull details in free catalog 

2to 30H. P., 
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Though the National Parks Highway lies along 
the route over which the first transcontinental 
journeys to the Pacific were undertaken by Simon 
Fraser, Lewis and Clark and other intrepid ex- 
plorers more than a hundred years ago, it was the 
last of the automobile highways to be routed, 
mapped and improved for the benefit of the trans- 
continental motorist. But though the communi- 
ties and states along the route were late in start- 
ing, they have made up for the delay by the energy 
and speed with which they attacked the problem. 
In Minnesota the portion of the highway running 
west from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Gardiner 
is designated as the ‘“‘Yellowstone Trail,”’ and state 
and county funds have been spent liberally on its 
improvement. The highway has been built twenty- 
four to thirty feet in width and has been covered 
with a surface of six to eight inches of gravel. In 
South Dakota likewise a good deal of county money 











ALONG PUGET SOUND 


Type of the road built in the Puget Sound region for 
the benefit of transcontinental motor tourists 


has been spent on the highway, though the rural 
communities in Minnesota and the Dakotas. are 
not paying as much attention to maintenance as 
the Far Western states do. In Perkins, Bowman 
and Billings counties, North Dakota, many long 
stretches of the highway have been hard surfaced 
despite the fact that the country is new and sparsely 
populated. All through the plains country the 
highway has been well marked by monuments and 
signposts. 
THROUGH THE HUNTLEY PROJECT 

Though Montana is supposed to be out in the 
wild and woolly West where the Easterner imagines 
the blanketed Indian still chasing the buffalo, a 
pleasant surprise will be in store for him when his 
tires touch the Montana roads. The county com- 
missioners generally have taken a great interest in 
the development of the highway and have assisted 
the work liberally with funds and labor. 
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EVINRUDE LES, =MoroRsoar |) 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 





Clamp anEvinrudeto the stern of anyrow- 
boat and you have a speedy motor boat. 


Think of it! This wonderful little marine So light you can carry it with you anywhere 
motor enables you to instantly convert any as easily as a valise. So strong that it is 
kind of craft—rowboat, sailboat, houseboat practically unbreakable. So simple that 
or canoe—into a power boat. It drives a women and children have no difficulty in- 
rowboat at the rate of 7 to8 miles an hour _operatingit the first time they try. It starts 
—a canoe 10 to 12 miles—and runs four _ by giving the flywheel a quarter turn and is 
hours on less than a gallon of gasoline. stopped by pressing a push-button. 





The 1915 model has Waterproof Magneto built into the flywheel (no separate 

battery required)—Automatic Reverse, enabling you to ‘‘back water” instantly 

by merely giving the tiller handle a twist—and Maxim Silencer, making the 
vinrude tw noiseless in operation. 










Write today for catalog and name of Evinrude dealer in your town. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 40 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Distributin ranches: 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y.; 218 State St., Boston, Mass. 
446 arket St.,San Francisco, Cal.; 182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. (1130-7122) 
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“Limber up” your 
stiff, aching limbs 


Don’t be inconvenienced and annoyed by 
tired, inflamed muscles. Massage the parts 
with Absorbine, Jr., and rout out the trouble. 
Athletes do. They know that Absorbine, Jr., 
penetrates quickly and reduces the soreness 
and inflammation—that it is powerful and effi- 
cacious in cases of serious sprains, wrenches, 
torn ligaments and painful affections. 


Absorbine.J- 








LIMIMENT 
oo 





It is a different kind of liniment—it is 
a safe ANTISEPTIC and GERMICIDE 


Applied to an open sore or wound, it kills 
the germs, makes the part aseptic and pro- 
motes rapid and healthy healing. That is 
why it is so good for cuts and bruises. 


Absorbine, Jr., is non-poisonous and non- 
destructive of tissue—it is highly concen- 
trated and only a few drops are required at an 
application. A 10% solution is sufficiently 
strong for most uses and is also germicidal. 


This solution may be used beneficially as a 
spray or gargle for infected sore throat—it 
heals, soothes, and destroys bacteria. 


Absorbine, Jr., is also a 
discutient and resolvent, 
effective in reducing 
bursal enlargements, 
swollen and enlarg 
glands or veins. 


It is economical, as only 
afew drops are required 
at an application. 

Use Absorbine, Jr., where 
you want relief quickly 
and permanently. 

Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 and 
$2.00 a bottle, at most 
druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 
will be sent postpaid to Foy -4 
address ues receipt of 10c in 
stamps. md for trial bottle 


or procure regular size from 
your druggist today. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F: 


243 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 





























At Huntley, some thirty miles east of Billings, 
the motorist will have an opportunity to investi- 
gate the progress of a part of the biggest construc- 
tive enterprise the United States Government has 
yet undertaken as he passes through the Huntley 
project of the federal Reclamation Service. 

Near Livingston and in a good many other por- 
tions of the 720-mile width of Montana the trans- 
continental tourist will roll over stretches of smooth 
highway built by the convicts of the state who are 
laboring in several camps maintained practically 
without armed guards of any kind. The system of 
building roads by convicts has been very successful 
in Montana and some of the best portions of the 
road are due to the efforts of the “honor men” 
from the penitentiary of Deer Lodge. Most of 
this convict work has been done in the mountainous 
stretches where machinery was of little use and 
where great amounts of blasting had to be done. 








ACROSS THE CASCADE RANGE 
Throughout the mountainous country from Montana to 
Puget Sound the motorist will not encounter 
@ grade steeper than five per cent 


More than two hundred miles of road along the 
Yellowstone river in Montana have been graveled 
in anticipation of the heavy motor tourist traffic 
during the coming summer. A new bridge was put 
in across the Yellowstone river at Miles City and 
a second steel bridge was built across the Powder 
river near Terry. The highway has been marked 
with stone monuments painted a bright yellow. 
Where stones could not be had, a band of yellow 
twelve inches wide was painted around the tele- 
phone or telegraph posts at about five feet from the 
ground, 


IDEAL ROUTE FOR SUMMER TOURING 


Though the National Parks Highway is handi- 
capped over the transcontinental route in the ex- 
treme south by the fact that it is impassable in 
winter and opens late in the spring, it is the ideal 
route for summer touring. West of the Dakota 
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For the Event of His Life Get 
Him a Timekeeper for Life 
Make Hamilton His Watchword 


The Hamilton Watch, by the service it 
performs, teaches the same lesson that school 
and college training gives—accuracy, preci- 
sion and faithful performance of duty. 


A good watch is a constant reminder of 
the value of time—a_ dollars-and-" 
cents asset. When you think of a 
graduation gift, decide upon the 


The railroad men who operate the fastest trains in 
America depend upon the accuracy of the Hamilton 
as a matter of life and death. 


A watch is a gift of a lifetime, and the Hamilton 
tells true time all the time. 


There are thirty different Hamilton models for men and women, rang- 
ing in price from $12.25, for movement alone, ($12.50 in Canada), 
up to $150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k. heavy gold case. 
All have Hamilton Accuracy, Beauty and Durability. Consult your 
jeweler about fitting a Hamilton movement to your present watch case. 


Write for The Hamilton Watch Book, 
“‘The Timekeeper’’ 


describing all models and containing much interesting watch information. It is a 
book that will interest you whether you plan to buy a watch now or later. If you 
expect to buy a graduation. present, be sure to read this book first. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY Mealel of 


Ps Railroad 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania Accuracy 
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ALL MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS cis ro seo 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 


Underwoods 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
— them, and address of nearest branch office. 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
845 Broadway, New York 
Street, San Francisco 


522 Market 
116 fie. Spring Street, Los 


COMFORT SELF-HEATING 


Smoothing Iron. Five hours 
on one filling at cost of two 
cents. Two points. Both ends 
are front ends. Quick light- 
ing, self-cleaning and perfect 
regulation of heat. Built like 
a watch. Weighs six pounds 
net. Guaranteed safe and 
satisfactory. Price $3.75 each 
from your local dealer or di- 
rect by prepaid parcels post. 
Order today. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 
Chicago, Ill. 





state line it passes from the high plain into the 
mountainous region along the base of the Rockies, 
and after crossing the continental divide the 
traveler is never beyond sight of snow-covered 
peaks on the horizon. He crosses range after range, 
chain after chain of rugged mountains, yet the 
passes follow the water grades and at only a few 
spots does he have to overcome grades in excess 
of five per cent. This does not mean that the 
National Parks Highway is a succession of as- 
phalted boulevards; there is hard going in spots 
through the gumbo, in the deep ruts and over loose 














IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


This youngest of the Western playgrounds can be 
easily reached by motor from the National 
Parks Highway and is open to automobiles 


rocks, but the Highway is passable for all classes 
of cars throughout the summer months. 

And there are no long stretches of monotonous, 
waterless desert to cross anywhere along this high- 
way. Water is abundant, accommodations are to 
be had at short intervals, gasoline and oil can be 
obtained almost everywhere and for those carrying 
a camping outfit there is never any scarcity of 
wood, water and soft grass. 

One of the most attractive portions of the route 
lies through the timber that covers the slope of the 
Bitter Root range by way of Wallace, the center of 
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The Nation that buys 
Collier’s each week wants 
action. Collier’s editorial 
method automatically se- 
lects an audience of eager, 
alert Americans who are 
the nation, because they are 
the ones who make the 
nation go. Allowing for in- 
dividual exceptions here 
andthere,the nearly five mil- 
lion Americans who read 
Collier’s each week are the 
aggressive, forward-look- 
ing, going-ahead people. 


They do not always agree with us. 
We do not expect them to. Sheep 
do not make a desirable audience, 
either for editors or advertisers. But 
they are not afraid of thought— 
they admire courage and they 
want action. They constitute a 
picked audience of live Americans. 


Collier’ 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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Make your 


KODAK 
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HE biggest new thing, the most important 

photographic development in two decades, is 
the Autographic Kodak. It makes the record 
authentic; answers the questions: When did I make this? Where was this 
taken? Every negative that is worth taking is worth such date and title, 
and with the Autographic Kodak you make the record, almost instantly, 
on the film. 

It’s all very simple. Open the door in the back of Kodak, write the 
desired data on the red paper with pencil or stylus, expose for a second 
or so, close the door. When the film is developed, the records will appear 
on the intersections between the films. 

This autographic feature having been incorporated in all of the most 
important Kodak models, we have now arranged to take care of our old 
customers by supplying Autographic Backs for all Kodaks of these 
models, 

The old camera can be brought up to date at small cost, and there is 
no extra charge for autograpbhic film. Make your Kodak Autographic. 


PRICE-LIST OF AUTOGRAPHIC BACKS, 


No, 1 Kodak Junior, . ‘ $2.50 No. 4 Folding Pocket Kodak, . $4.00 
No. 1A Kodak Junior, ‘ A : 3.00 No. 4A Folding Kodak, . ‘ 4.50 
No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak, R. R. No. 1A Special Kodak, 4.00 

HM tay ° ° . e . ° 3.50 No. 3 Special Kodak, 4.00 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, . : 3.50 No. 3A Special Kodak, 4.25 
No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, ° 3.75 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Ask your dealer, or write us for ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City, 


Autographic Booklet. 
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TRAILER 


2 AND 4 WHEEL 





MODELS. 


1000 Lbs. to 12 Ton Capacity 





LOS ANGELES TRAILER CO. 





Springs. Solid 
types, for Pleasure cars. 
DOUBLE YOUR 


i Special Desi, to Mee 
Thcantesanune. “ 
Double vole: beacon. Resilient 
; CAMPING and Cross-Country 


EFFICIENCY WITH ONE 
OPERATING COST. 


WE SOLVE YOUR HAUL. 
ING PROBLEMS. Send for 
Information. 


217 EAST WASHINGTON ST. 
LosAngeles, California, U.S.A. 





the famous silver-lead district. It is a compara- 
tively short, steep climb over the backbone of this 
range. On the west side of the Bitter Root the 
chain is deeply carved by water-courses, notably 
the shadowy St. Joe river, which is navigable for 
many miles, although the high mountains rise almost 
perpendicularly from its banks, and at the bottom 
of these deep clefts the automobile road winds, 
with hardly a perceptible grade, through some of 
the finest mountain scenery in the West. 
THE ATTRACTIONS OF SPOKANE 

Spokane is worth a few days of any motoring 
party’s time. This city of marvelous growth lies 
in the valley of the rushing Spokane river, whose 
falls, in the very heart of the city, supply the com- 
munity with an abundance of inexpensive hydro- 
electric power. Spokane has many miles of hard- 
surface boulevards lined with beautiful shade trees; 
from Spokane good highways radiate in every 
direction north to British Columbia, east to Hayden 
Lake and Lake Coeur d’Alene in the mountains, 
south to the finest wheat region on the continent, 
the rolling hills of the Palouse country; west they 
swing across the Big Bend of the Columbia to the 
Cascades and southwest to the water grade blazed 
by the gorge of the Columbia river through both 
the Cascade and the Coast Range mountains. The 
apple orchards around Spokane and at Wenatchee 


will be a revelation in the perfection of trees and 
fruit to Easterners. 

Twenty miles north of the city towers Mount 
Spokane, 6,000 feet into the clouds. An automo- 
bile road has conquered its height to within easy 
and safe walking distance of the topmost point. 
From its summit can be seen portions of the states 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho and the province 
of British Columbia. Within range of the naked 
eye is a varied panorama of scenery and industry— 
seventeen lakes and rivers, great forests, broad 
acres of farms and orchards and scores of towns. 

The climb across the Cascades by way of Sno- 
qualmie Pass over the newly completed state road 
will linger in the memory of the motorist. Beyond 
the Cascades, in the Puget Sound country, a net- 
work of good roads running almost into the heart 
of the virgin forests on the Olympia peninsula 
offer the motorist an opportunity for a dozen ex- 
cursions out of Seattle or Tacoma. So varied is 
thé scenery that the owner of a car will have hard 
work tearing himself away from the Puget Sound 
country. 

He who follows the National Parks Highway to 
the coast this summer, who leisurely drives his car 
along the broad trail, who opens his eyes, his ears 
and his‘nose to the new sensations along the way 
will carry away memories that time cannot dim. 





















vice affects it; 


of the finest quality. 
19684 Liberty St. 


CONTRENTAL RUBBER worse . 


“TI Can’t Afford Cheap 


Bicycle Tires” 


‘*T used up four cheap tires on my rear wheel 
in one season. Last year one Vitalic Bicycle Tire went through 
the season and seems as good as ever this year.” 


A Vitalic Bicycle Tire wears well because the tread is so tough that 
only the wearing down of long ser- 
because the motor- 
cycle tire fabric cannot split; because 
the inner tube is heavy, pure rubber 





Beydeen Tires: 


Pa. (Reg.U.5.Pat.Ofl.) 
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unset Service Bureau 


It is the ay es of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 


service is free. Questions and answers of 
eral service of the Bureau, will be publishe 
should be enclosed 


general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
monthly in this department. Stamps 


with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


desired. 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureav, 460 4th 


San Francisco. 


Can a Woman Run a Farm? 


Q. Is it possible for a woman, well educated, 
especially along scientific lines, energetic, ambitious, 
but without practical farming experience, to invest 
in a small farm, run it personally and make it pay? 
I am a Native Daughter and I want to come back. 
Is it possible?-—K. L. M., New York City. 

A. Yes, we believe that it is possible for a woman 
of the qualifications you mention to make a small 
farm pay; in fact, we know of a number of women 
who have made large farms pay and who had no 
more training and experience than you seem to 
have had. But it is impossible to tell how the ven- 
ture will come out until the experiment has actually 
been made. . Some people, both men and women, 
have an actual aptitude for farming. They are 
interested in everything that grows and they seem 
to do the right thing almost by instinct. There 
are others again whose interest is purely artificial 
and who, as a rule, do not succeed on the farm in 
spite of their best efforts. Then the question of 
ample capital has a good deal to do with possible 
success or failure. We would not advise you to 
start out unless you had ample resources to keep the 
business going for some time without any expecta- 
tion of profit. 

The following is a list of successful women farm- 
ers in California from whom you may obtain helpful 
and valuable hints: 

Mrs. Florence Forbes, Box 251, Napa, Cal. 
Dairy and poultry. 

Mrs. Sarah Roberts, Grass Valley, Cal. De- 
ciduous fruits. 

Mrs. Alice C. Maze, Modesto, Cal. Dairy. 

Mrs. J. C. Largent, Lake City, Modoc Co. 
Home canning of produce. 

Mrs. E. B. Young, Lindsay, Cal. Grapefruit. 

Mrs. Sexton, Goleta, Cal. Horticulture. 

Mrs. Hilda B. Neilson, Sebastopol, Cal. Jellies 
from own fruits. 

Miss Vida French, Sebastopol, Cal. Apple or- 
chard. 





Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 
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The Casa Grande Valley, Arizona 


Q. How much can land be bought for in the 
Casa Grande valley, Arizona? Can water be de- 
veloped from wells? How deep is it to water and is 
the supply good enough for irrigation? Are the 
Casa Grande and the Sulphur Springs valleys alike 
in their general features?p—F. L., FrEsNo, CAL. 

A. The depth to water in the vicinity of the 
Casa Grande varies considerably with the precise 
locality from as little as twenty feet in some places 
to perhaps two or three hundred feet in depth. The 
quality of the water also varies considerably. For 
detailed information you should get a copy of docu- 
ment 791, House of Representatives, 63rd Con- 
gress, Second Session, entitled “San Carlos Irriga- 
tion Project, Arizona,” published in 1914. This 
document contains detailed data relating to lands 
and water supplies in this district. 

Relinquishments in the Casa Grande country, we 
understand, can be obtained for from $5 to $15 an 
acre. Probably they are somewhat cheaper in the 
Sulphur Spring valley as a whole. “The types of 
agriculture possible in the two valleys are materially 
different, the Casa Grande*valley being: subtropical 
in character and the Sulphur Spring valley being 
much more temperate. 

We suggest that you write to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona, for a copy of bulletin 72, “Agriculture of 
Sulphur Spring Valley, Arizona.’ 


Wants Instruction With the Land 


Q. I want to go to California to make my home. 
I want a small ranch—1o, 20 or 40 acres, not the very * 


high-priced stuff. I intend to have a few cows, hogs, 
chickens and grain, if it is proper. I am not rich, 
but if I can get a square deal and get some help 
from some of your agricultural experts in selecting 
and cultivating, I can get along. I would want it 
near a school, as my children are small, 
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A. We believe that you can find exactly what 
you want in either San Joaquin, Yolo or Glenn 
county. Each of these counties is highly diversified 
and offers opportunities to a man who desires to 
farm a small acreage. Twenty-acres will be neces- 
sary if you intend to do general farming, as less 
than this will not provide sufficient revenue. 

Yolo county is the seat of the College of Agri- 
culture’s farm school. The citizens of the county 
have access to the school farm and have the privilege 
of consulting the experts there on any subject per- 
taining to farming. Besides, the county has a 
Horticultural Commission which has a force of 
eight competent assistants, whose business it is 
to give advice and counsel to new settlers or to 
others engaged in farming in the county. The 
county also maintains a Farm Adviser whose duty 
it is to travel over the county and give all possible 
assistance to those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

San Joaquin and Glenn counties also maintain 
a Farm Adviser. 


Hunting For Bargains in Prime Wheat 
Land 


Q. I am looking for some good wheat land, 
cheap. I intend to go into the wheat-raising busi- 
ness and also expect to raise some hogs, but intend 
to make wheat-raising the principal business. I 
have looked over the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
valleys, and while they are good wheat countries, 
the land is too high for a man in my financial cir- 
cumstances to buy to raise wheat. I want to get 
an acreage big enough to make the business pay— 
from 125 to 500 acres, according to the price of the 
land. There are to be two of us in the business, 
my brother and myself. I doubt if we shall locate 
in California, but will go to some other western 
state unless we can find cheaper wheat land in this 
State than we have yet seen. 

I want you to furnish me information about: the 
best wheat land at lowest prices in the best wheat- 
raising sections of the West, including western 
Canada. The states we would consider buying 
wheat land in are Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Idaho and Montana 
and western Canada. 

Of course, we want to locate as near a town and 
railroad station as possible, taking into considera- 
tion low-priced wheat land. California and Nevada 
are the only western states I have yet been in, and 
I know practically nothing of Nevada. I have read 
and heard that the state of Washington and western 
Canada are fine wheat sections and am particularly 
interested in them. If we can get good cheap wheat 
land in Washington or Oregon it will suit us, and, 
in fact, any of the states mentioned will suit, pro- 
vided we can get cheap wheat land.—L. C. G., SAn 
FRANCISCO. 

A. You will probably find it impossible to locate 
cheap and good wheat land anywhere in California. 
If the land is good, it will produce other things 
besides. wheat, and the price will not be based on 
the wheat production but on the production of 
fruit, vegetables or alfalfa. As to wheat land in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and Idaho, prac- 





tically all of it is dry-farming land and requires 
large equipment in machinery, a large area and 
special methods for successful cultivation. Even 
then, dry-farming in these states is more or less of 
a speculation, and we would not advise an inex- 
perienced man to go into the venture unless he has 
thoroughly studied conditions. In our opinion the 
best wheat land in America is the Palouse country 
in eastern Washington and the district from Walla 
Walla .to the foothills of the Blue mountains. 
Walla Walla is filled with retired farmers who grew 
rich raising wheat. At present large portions of 
this land can be bought at prices ranging from $90 
to $125 an acre, and land of this character will pro- 
duce at least 30 per cent more wheat per acre than 
the best Kansas or Illinois districts. The Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce has a large number of farms 
which are offered for sale and which give a good 
idea of the prevailing land prices. 

Concerning wheat land in Canada: There is a 
splendid wheat district between Calgary and Ed- 
monton in Alberta, where good wheat land can be 
bought at prices ranging from $20 to $40 per acre, 
fairly close to growing towns. Of course the 
winters are severe and there is a slight element of 
danger in the early frosts and scanty rainfall. 

Some good barley or oat land, which may later 
produce wheat of the early maturing varieties, is 


’ to be opened up by the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 


road in British Columbia. 


Searching for the Non-Existent 


Q. Could you give me any advice concerning a 
homestead in California? I would not want to go 
too far from civilization and not where I would 
have to stay all the time. I want a place which 
would grow into value. Could my daughter, who 
is nineteen, also take up some land?—Mrs. P. H., 
Lone BEAcu, CAL. 

A. In the first place, if you are not willing to go 
a considerable distance from population centers 
and civilization, our advice is that you give the 
subject of homesteading in California no further 
thought. True, there is considerable government 
land open to entry listed in the Land Office reports, 
but with few exceptions this land is on high moun- 
tain peaks or in ravines, inaccessible to any form 
of transportation and of very little use for agri- 
cultural purposes. Where the public land is level, 
water is lacking.- Furthermore, no one but a sound, 
healthy man, filled with the spirit of a pioneer, 
possessed of great bodily vigor and capable of en- 
during the hardships of such a life, should attempt 
to carve a homestead out of the wilderness. How- 
ever, if you wish to investigate further and desire 
particulars, we suggest that you communicate 
with the United States Land Office, Los Angeles, 
or the General Land Office, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Con¢erning 640-Acre Homesteads 


Q. What part of the semi-arid West would you 
advise me to go in order to obtain one of the new 
640-acre homesteads authorized by Congress in 
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must be more than stylish — 
they must embody fit, shape- 
liness and comfort. And 
the only way to secure these 
ideal results is to have them 


tailored expressly 
fo your measure 


Ask our local dealer to 
book your order. If youdon’t 
know him write us for his 
name. He’sa good man for 
you to know, for your fathers, 


brothers and boys to know. 
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Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago, U. S. A. 





You are cerdially invited to inspect our mammoth tailor shops 


whenever you visit Chicago. 
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Your Hands Cant Earn 
the Money You Need 


You'll have to work for low wages 
all your life if you depend upon your 
hands to make your living. 


To earn more money you must have the 
special training that will enable you to get 
and hold a better job. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
will give you this necessary training in your 
own home, in your spare time. hey will 
fit you for a better position, where you can 
earn more money. 
























If you want to advance in your present 
occupation, the I. C. S. will give you the 
pay that will entitle you to promotion. 
r present work is not congenial, the 
Les §. will qualify you for a good position 
ia the kind of work chat you like. 


Mark the Coupon 


What occupation attracts you or what 

tion do you want? Mark it and mail the 
coupon now, and learn how the I. C. S. 
can help you to earn the money you need. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 

I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 
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the bill passed recently? Would you recommend 
New Mexico, Oregon or Washington? Also tell 
me your opinion of the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion. Is land on this reservation free or will the 
claimant have to pay anything for it?—G. E., 
MINNEAIOLIS, MINN. 


A. A grazing homestead of 640 acres as pro- 
vided by Congress under recent legislation applies 
only to certain lands classified by the Department 
of the Interior as unfit both for irrigation and dry 
farming. We do not believe that it would be at 
all wise for you to attempt to start in the stock 
business on land of this character with a capital 
of only $800. This amount of money is entirely 
insufficient to fence the land, erect a house and 
barn, to purchase the necessary stock and to 
provide the feed for the first winter. These remarks 
apply to all localities you mention. Wherever 
you are able to take up 640 acres as grazing land, 
the same conditions prevail and the same objec- 
tions should be urged against your proposed ven- 
ture with your capital. 

It certainly will be necessary for anyone hoping 
to obtain land on the Colville Indian Reservation 
to be present at the opening and to register for the 
drawing, provided the distribution is made in the 
usual way. There is no free land on this reserva- 
tion. All the land is appraised and the claimant 
has to pay the full price fixed upon it by the govern- 
ment on the terms to be set by the Department of 
the Interior. 

In our opinion, considering the size of your capi- 
tal and your total lack of experience with Western 
agriculture, we would advise you to give up the 
idea of attempting to obtain a piece of land in the 
semi-arid West before coming out, whether this 
land would be free or whether you would have to 
pay for it. We would advise you to come West 
and work on a ranch for a year before investing 
your money in land or before attempting to take 
up a homestead, so as to acquire the experience 
which is absolutely essential to success. 


The Upper Gila Valley, Arizona 


Q. Could you give me some information regard- 
ing the country in the upper Gila valley’in Arizona 
(around Duncan and vicinity), its products and 
climatic conditions?-—C. C., SILVERTON, OREGON. 

A. The valley in the vicinity of Duncan is 
primarily an alfalfa, corn, wheat, barley and vege- 
table gardening locality in which the climatic con- 
ditions are temperate rather than sub-tropical jn 
character, the elevation being about 3000 feet. 
Orchard and small fruits in considerable variety 
can also be grown, particularly apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, strawberries, gooseberries, black- 
berries and grapes. 

Water conditions are good, and still under 
development in the vicinity of. Duncan. : Th 
locality i is traversed by the Arizona and New: 
ico railroad, running from a junction with 
Southern Pacific at Lordsburg to the mining’ 
of Clifton and Morenci. In connection with these 
mining camps, market conditions are excellent 
and we think the locality is generally prosperous. 
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Copyright, U. S. A. 1915, by 
The B.V. D. Companr. 


““That’s Your 
Friend, ‘The 
B.V.D. Label, 
Boys!”’ 





Tt AKE a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 
Label, Tom, and you won’t be fooled as I’ve 
been once. Now, they can’t sell me anything 

but B.V. D. Underwear. I’m justas particular about 
my wnderclothes as 1 am about my outer clothes. 


“IT prefer B. V. D. because it feels so soft and fits so good. 
Take my word for it, it’s certainly cool and comfortable, 
washes up like new and gives me no end of wear. I don’t 


buy, if the B. V. D. Red Woven Label is missing.”’ 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 





B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers,  50c., 
75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S.A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. - 











BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V.D.-Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


—— 
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The Straight Road 
to Space Buying Efficiency 


__ The Audit Bureau of Circulations is the only organ- 
verification and audit of 


“A. B. C. Service” not only gives 
and distribution of circulation aut 
establishes the quality. 

“A. B. C. Service” is impartial. It represents 

the advertiser, agency and publisher. It gets 
facts from original sources. It — these facts so 
that the information is ready at hand 

All information is furnished on elie standardized 
blanks. Different forms for different class of medium 

form for Newspapers, Magazines, Farm, 

Trade, Class, Technical and Weekly Publications. 

“A. B.C. Service” is up to date—reports are made 
= It is reliable, it is accurate, it sets down 
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guess-work from space buying. It is the modern eff- 
cient means of securing definite circulation information. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations 
330-334 Railway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 
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_. Porto-PANAMA Hats — 


COOL AS A DROP OF DEW 


Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. Good as the South American 
Panama but cooler, lighter, more dressy. Direct from maker to you 
$1.50 postpaid. ——- send money order. Money refunded if you 


are not periectly sa’ Very stylish for Ladies this year. 
LOPEZ & CO. 
P. O. Box 148-B48 San con Porto Rico 


Reference: Bank de Economias, San Germén 
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Arizona Versus Texas 


Q. What can a farmer do with a very small 
amount of money in Arizona? What do the Arizona 
sheepmen pay for hired labor and what is the profit 
per head? Is dairying and poultry raising around 
Tucson profitable? Is there any good land for 
homesteading in Arizona now?—M. L., Betton, 
TEXAS. 


A. The chances for a person with a small amount 
of capital are no better in Arizona than they are in 
Texas. In either state it is extremely difficult to 
make a start with little money and the difficulties 
in both states are identical. This is especially true 
of any irrigated country where a water-right has to 
be bought in addition to the land itself. So far as 
sheep are concerned, the rather light rainfall in 
Arizona makes this business precarious and most 
of it is carried on upon the elevated mesas in the 
northern part of the state where the ranges are 
stocked to their carrying capacity. The sheep men 
pay their hired labor an average of $35 to $45 and 
found. Profits depend largely upon the rainfall 
and winter conditions. 

Yes, we would say that poultry and dairying 
around Tucson are profitable as the market for 
these products is excellent and the demand strong 
and sustained. 

There is a very large amount of land open to 
entry in Arizona but unfortunately none of it is 
tillable until it has been supplied with water and 
the water supply is exceedingly limited. We would 
advise you not to think of attempting to take a 
homestead unless you are certain of an —— 
water supply. 


The Value of Spineless Cactus 


Q. Will you furnish me the following informa- 
tion on Spineless Cactus? Has this cactus proven 
a success as a feed for cattle? What is the average 
tonnage grown per acre annually? What is the 
feed value of cactus per acre compared with an 
acre of alfalfa? Have the jellies, jams, candies, etc., 
made from the fruit proven a commercial success? 
J. W. M., Victoria, Texas. 


A. We understand several stock and dairy men 
are using it as a part ration mixed with other feeds 
but it is not considered a good feed by itself. The 
average tonnage per acre depends upon the char- 
acter of the soil and the care given, and the feed 
value of cactus, per acre, compared with an acre 
of alfalfa, is about 40 per cent. While jams and 
jellies are being made from the fruit of the cactus 
they are not used to any great extent. 
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Great Cleansers 


Air and water are natural cleansers. Modern 
engineering has brought them to the assist- 
ance of the housewife to lighten her service , 
; and enable her to do her work better. We e/a 

meme present guaranteed electrical devices for washing with ae 









a air—the vacuum cleaner—and for washing with water— ts os b> 
GF the electric washing machine—both made with the skill a 
i and high quality which characterize the many household 6s 
Pe devices bearing the name \2- 





























Vacuum Cleaner 


This is a new model, small and light, 
yet so designed that the full power of 
air is used, The experience of 30 years 
of motor and suction-fan making, by 
manufacturers of international reputa- 
tion, is embodied in every part. The 
tigid frame, different from the usual 
“‘broom-handle” design, makes handling 
easy and provides for hanging away ina 
closet when notin use. The price, $32.50, 
includes an extension nozzle 
for cleaning under furniture. 









aly 
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Both of these labor-saving cleansers can be 
used in any home where there is electric light. 
Write for descriptive booklets, “The Home Sani- 
tary” and “Sunny Monday,” mentioning the 
nane of your dealer. Ask for Booklets No, 421-AJ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
463 West Street, New York City: 


Houses in All Principal Cities 
of the U.S. and Canada. 
EQUIPMENT FOR 


EVERY ELECTRICAL 
NEED 


/| Western Electric \ 


Washer and Wringer 


This newest, safest and most thorough 
laundry outfit is sold and guaranteed by 
the world’s largest distributors of elec- 
trical supplies. The motor is specially 
designed and of ample power, yet 
consumes little current. The driving 
mechanism is entirely enclosed. The 
wringer is reversible and has a patented 
safety release. The revolving cylinder 
sends the hot, cleansing suds 
through every bit offabric without 

injury to delicate laces. 7s) 
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Nevada Homes for Industrious Farmers 


By EMERSON HOLT 


‘¢ @ NY man can make good in Nevada #f he will 
work. Nature is bountiful here. She pays 
splendid dividends, but she only pays when service 
is rendered. We don’t want the men who are looking 
for ‘easy picking.’ They'll starve if that’s what 
they come here expecting. But you just let a man 
show that he has the proper metal in him and he’ll 
win out big.” 

He was a Nevadan, a type of the sturdy state- 
building pioneer and he knew his state like a text- 
book. He was intensely interested in its welfare; 
you could tell that by the earnestness and sincerity 
with which he spoke. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what are the drawbacks?” 

He looked at me a bit disdainfully, I thought, 
perhaps pitying me because of my lack of knowledge 
of his state. 

“There are none, so far as I know,” he said em- 
phatically, “or if there are they are so insignificant 
that they don’t count. Everything, everything is in 
the settler’s favor, rich soil, pure water, the most 
invigorating climate, inspirational environment, 


tremendous crops, a good market, modern social 
conditions, good churches, good schools, good 
people, more sunshine than in any other spot in 
this country and a liberal boost if he needs a starter. 

“Down at Fallon, for instance, there is a creamery. 
If a man wants to engage in dairying and hasn’t 
the necessary capital, George Wingfield will supply 
him with his cows and take his pay in milk. And 
that doesn’t mean that he takes all the milk. He 
will supply one, two, four, six or as many cows as 
the farmer thinks he can care for, and the farmer 
pays two-fifths or one-fifth or whatever share of 
the milk he can spare. Many farmers around 
there are getting a foothold in the dairy business 
in just that manner. 

“In the vicinity of Reno, Dayton, Wadsworth, 
Fallon, Wabuska and Yerington there are farmers 
who are making big money from potatoes. Potatoes 
raised here are of fine quality and the yield is from 
200 to 300 bushels to the acre. 

“Henry Stevans, over at Reno, is one of the 
farmers who tried out onions. He planted twenty- 
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Farmers in the Truckee-Carson Reclamation Project are making big profits from the lowly onion, which 
takes kindly to the rich soil in the district 
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Herringbone Metal Lath, on 
inside or outside walls, holds 
plaster fast—makes homes that 
stand against time, weather or fire. 
The picture below illustrates the broad 
strands and characteristic appearance of 
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Rigid Metal Lath 


These broad flat strands give a non-cutting spreading surface. 
They afford a big area for plaster and stucco to 
hold to. Herringbone walls do not crack. 
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Are you interested in a home that fire will not 
burn, that weather cannot destroy? If you are 


“The House That Father Built’’ 


will prove the most interesting and in- 
structive book on building that you’ve = 
ever read. 











HA 


\ 


AAAAAN A statement of what and when you intend to build will 

awww bring you this book of pictures, plans, details of construc- 
TTT; Tsao Maxx tion, and other helps in working out a beautiful 

Reg.U.5.Pat0f. fire-resisting house at a reasonable cost. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 


1250 Logan Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 


Makers also of Self-Sentering, the concrete 
reinforcement that eliminates the need of forms. 
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nine acres and averaged over two hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars to the acre. Others are doing as well. 

“Cantaloupes! Why, there isn’t a section of the 
United States, not barring even Colorado and its 
Rockyfords, that can grow as sweet a cantaloupe 
as they are raising in western Nevada. They come 
on later than the California or Colorado melons and 
are as sweet as honey. I’ve sent crates of them to 
men whom I knew were judges of melons and with 
one accord they have pronounced the Nevada 
melon a winner. 

“Celery is another of the profitable crops. High 
altitudes are accountable for the quality of celery 
produced in this part of Nevada. The best celery 
invariably comes from the higher altitudes and that 
which the Nevada farmers are raising is as fine as 
any that comes to the market. 

“People generally have an erroneous impression 
of Nevada. For instance, the idea prevails that 
Reno is miles and miles from the outside world. 
Nothing could be more misleading. Why, do you 
realize that Reno is only half as far from San 
Francisco as is Los Angeles? A Reno merchant 
can close his store at six in the evening, be in San 
Francisco before breakfast, transact his business 
and arrive home before bedtime. It is only a re- 
freshing little trip to the Coast. 

“Take Reno, for instance, as a commercial 
metropolis. It is the center of railway lines that 
radiate in four directions. It is the shipping center 
for the mining districts south to Tonopah and Gold- 
field, for the Truckee-Carson reclamation project 
farmers, for the cattle country up Winnemucca way, 
for the rich farming country north as far as Lake- 
view, Oregon, and for the great timber belt over 
the California line around Westwood. At West- 
wood there is a sawmill which has a capacity of six 
hundred thousand feet of manufactured lumber 
daily, which beats the greatest of great mills in the 
Puget Sound country. There is enough standing 
timber tributary to Westwood to keep this mill and 
others running full capacity for a century. 

“Reno, contrary to some impressions, is a most 
delightful residential city. There are few cities in 
the country situated in a more attractive environ- 
ment. The encircling hills give it a beautiful 
natural setting. Its twelve thousand people are 
industrious, wideawake and progressive. Its four 
banks have combined resources aggregating ten 
million dollars; it is the home of the University of 
Nevada, an institution of which any state might 
well be proud; there are churches of every denomi- 
nation and as large a percentage of churchgoers as 
one finds in any city of similar size in the country. 
'. The Y. M. C. A. building is a credit to the city and 
the schools are models of convenience, comfort and 
efficiency. 

“Every pound of the great agricultural and 
mineral wealth that is poured into Reno, Fallon, 
Hazen and other shipping centers in western Nevada 
is snapped up by a ready market. Most of it goes 
westward to the Coast. 

“Farmers are coming into the fertile valleys 
and establishing homes everywhere. 

“About fifty thousand acres of the land under 


the Truckee-Carson project are now under irriga- 
tion, and it won’t be many years before the entire 
two hundred and six thousand acres are being 
farmed. About half of the land now being irrigated 
is public land under homestead entry and the bal- 
ance is under private ownership, covered by water 
right. 

“The Truckee-Carson project takes its water 
from the Truckee and Carson rivers, each of which 
has its source in the eastern slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. The water from the former is 
conserved in Lake Tahoe and that from the Carson 
river is impounded in Lahontan reservoir, which 
has a capacity of 290,000 acre feet and was recently 
completed at a cost of a million and a half dollars. 
There is a surplus of water and that means success, 
for water was the one thing needed to make this 
vast agricultural section productive. Now the 
lands under the ditch are fast turning into gardens 
and orchards and green fields of alfalfa. Hogs, 
sheep, cattle, barley, wheat, potatoes, sugar beets, 
celery, cantaloupes and sweet potatoes are the main 
products. 

“There is plenty of land under the project that 
may be purchased as low as five dollars an acre, 
Some of the better unimproved Jand runs as high 
as twenty-five dollars an acre and of course the 
improved land is much higher, in some instances 
bringing as much as one hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre. The forty-acre unit intensively cultivated 
will easily support a family although the prevailing 
unit just now is the 80 acre sub-division containing 
not less than forty-five irrigated acres. The annual 
assessment for operation and maintenance of canals 
and drains is from seventy-five cents to one dollar 
an acre. The cost of building the system is assessed 
at sixty dollars an acre but the government has 
made liberal provision for the payments, giving 
twenty years time on deferred graduated payments, 
favoring the settler in the earlier years. From the 
time of filing, when a five percent payment is neces- 
sary, five years elapse until the next installment 
and then the first five annual payments are five 
percent and the remaining ten seven percent. 

“These assessments remain the same for either , 
homestead lands or lands under private ownership. 

“The Southern Pacific and Central Pacific rail- 
roads have about ten thousand acres under private 
ownership, partly settled around Fernley, and they 
have other and similar lands in this and other parts 
of the project still available for purchase at prices 
averaging seven and one-half dollars an acre. 

“The Truckee-Carson project is traversed by the 
main line of the Southern Pacific railway, with 
branches from Hazen to Fallon, Fernley to Susan- 
ville, California, and Hazen to Mojave, California, 
with connection for Goldfield, so you can judge 
that the transportation facilities are ample. 

“There is every favorable factor for the settler 
who will willingly work his land and literally ‘not 
one reason under the shining sun’ why he should 
not succeed. te | 

“Nevada is willing to give the newcomer a boost. 
It promises a living plus a bank balance and a cli- 
mate and environment that is worth much!” 
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CATS PAW) 


CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


What qualities do you look for— 
and expect—in a rubber heel? 


Comfort, surely — the result of rubber of 
real resiliency —the kind of rubber that 


you can rely upon. for great durability. 


WAHL 


“I have to use spikes for 
speed on the field; for com- 
— on unyielding’ sidewalks 

avements use Cat's 


Rubber Heels. They're 


Then again you want safety—positive protection 
against slipping on wet sidewalks and icy surfaces. 


Bw That Foster Friction Plug 
rr Dy Wlararunhle Prevents Slipping 


It stands between millions of people and dangerous, slippery sidewalks. 
It makes Cat's Paw Heels wear longer use 
placed right where the jar and wear comes. 


If you gave us your own specifications to produce 
for you a pair of custom made heels to your indi- 
vidual order, we couldn't make a heel more satis- 
factory in every way than the pair of Cat’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber Heels you get from any dealer 
or repair man for only 50c. — black or tan. 


The name is easy to remember. The heels are 


Do you ha k arches? 
Thea you heed the Foster easy to find. There are no holes to track mud and 


Heel which 


gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer — 
or sent bis and upon Te- 
pastel of and outline of 


dirt. Yet they cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
Better get a pair today. 
FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which 


prevents slipping. 
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FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE TO FOLLOW- 
ING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles Se. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Maine 
Dwight, Ill. Greensboro, N. C. 
Marion, Ind. Columbus, Ohio 
Plainfield, Ind. Columbia, S$. C. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Seattle, Wash. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Guatemala City, Guat. Winnipeg, Man. 
London, Bngland Puebla, Mexico 


Drunkenness 
And Drug Using 
Can Be Cured 


Our treatment has 
stood the test of thirty-five 
years and cured half a million. 
Does not nauseate. Only medi- 
cal experts allowed to give the 
remedies in our own institutions. 


Treatment 


Successful 
TO" 
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FROM the ever-enduring music of the opera 
to the popular songs and dances of the day 
not only in quality, but in infinite variety 
the Columbia may truly be termed an exponent 
of what is best and most representative in the 
musical lore and literature of every age. 


When you combine also Columbia tone-perfec- 
tion and the exclusively Columbia control of 
tone-volume, by means of the tone-control 


“‘leaves,’’ you have an instrument of music be- 
yond compare. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


if any standard make). 


Colt 


Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 
Graphophone Company Create ; 
Box E 223, Woolworth Blidg., N. Y. } ; 


All Columbia Records can be played on your diss talking machine 


- ee a ae eee 


try. Pionee ach’ 
and Prospective dealers write for a confidential letter 
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Illustrated is the Columbia 


Grafonola ‘*Mignonette”’ 


equipped with exclusive Col- | 


umbia Individuai Record 
Kjector, S110, With ordinary 
record racks S100. Others 


from $17.50 to $500. 
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